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THE REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA 


I 


Events in Russia are following one another with that rapidity 
which is characteristic of revolutionary periods. Eleven months ago, 
when I wrote in this Review about the constitutional agitation in 
Russia,' the Congress of the Zemstvos, which had timidly expressed the 
desire of having some sort of representative institutions introduced 
in Russia, was the first open step that had been made by a collective 
body in the struggle which was going to develop itself with such an 
astounding violence. Now, autocracy, which then seemed so solid 
as to be capable of weathering many a storm, has already been forced 
to recognise that it must cease to exist. But between these two events 
so many others of the deepest importance have taken place that they 
must be recalled to memory, before any safe conclusion can be drawn 
as to the probable further developments of the revolution in Russia. 

On the 10th of August, 1904, the omnipotent Minister of the In- 
terior, Von Plehwe, was killed by the revolutionary Socialist, Sazonoff. 

1 Nineteenth Century, January;1905. 
Vor, LVILI—No. 346 3 L 
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Plehwe had undertaken to maintain autocracy for another ten years, 
provided that he and his police were invested with unlimited powers ; 
and having received these powers, he had used them so as to make 
of the police the most demoralised and dangerous body in the State. 
In order to crush all opposition, he had not recoiled from deporting 
at least 30,000 persons to remote corners of the Empire by mere 
administrative orders. He was spending immense sums of money 
for his own protection, and when he drove in the streets, surrounded 
by crowds of policemen and detective bicyclists and automobilists, 
he was the best guarded man in Russia—better guarded than even the 
Tsar. Butall that proved to be of no avail. The system of police rule 
was defeated, and nobody in the Tsar’s surroundings would attempt to 
continue it. For six weeks the post of Minister of the Interior re- 
mained vacant, and then Nicholas the Second reluctantly agreed to 
accept Sviatopolk Mirsky, with the understanding that he would 
allow the Zemstvos to work out some transitional form between 
autocracy pure and simple, and autocracy mitigated by some sort of 
national representation. This was done by the Zemstvos at their 
congress, in November of last year, when they dared to demand ‘ the 
guarantee of the individual and the inviolability of the private dwell- 
ing,’ ‘ the local autonomy of self-administration,’ and ‘a close inter- 
course between the Government and the nation,’ by means of a specially 
elected body of representatives of the nation who would ‘ participate 
in the legislative power, the establishment of the budget, and the 
control of the Administration.’ * 

Modest though this declaration was, it became the signal for a 
general agitation. True, the Press was forbidden to discuss it, but 
all the papers, as well as the municipal councils, the scientific societies, 
and all sorts of private groups discussed it nevertheless. Then, 
in December last, the ‘intellectuals’ organised themselves into 
vast unions of engineers, lawyers, chemists, teachers, and so on— 
all federated in a general Union of Unions. And amidst this agita- 
tion, the timid resolutions of the Zemstvos were soon outdistanced. 
A constituent assembly, elected by universal, direct, and secret 
suffrage, became the watchword of all the constitutional meetings. 
This demand was soon as popular as the paragraphs of the Charter 
were during the Chartist agitation. 

The students were the first to carry these resolutions in the street, 
and they organised imposing manifestations in support of these 
demands at St. Petersburg, Moscow, and in all the university 
towns. At Moscow the Grand Duke Sergius ordered the troops 
to fire at the absolutely peaceful demonstration. Many were 
killed, and from that day he became a doomed man. 

Things would have probably dragged if the St. Petersburg working 
men had not at this moment lent their powerful support to the young 


? Nineteenth Century, January 1905, p. 29, 
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movement—entirely changing by their move the very face of events. 
To prevent by any means the ‘ intellectuals’ from carrying on their 
propaganda amidst the working men and the peasants had been the 
constant preoccupation of the Russian Government; while, on the 
other side, to join hands with the workers and the peasants and to 
spread among them the ideas of Freedom and Socialism had always 
been the goal of the revolutionary youth for the last forty years— 
since 1861. Life itself worked on their side. The labour move- 
ment played so prominent a part in the life of Europe during the 
last half-century, and it so much occupied the attention of all the 
European Press, that the infiltration of its ideas into Russia could 
not be prevented by repression. The great strikes of 1896-1900 at 
St. Petersburg and in Central Russia, the growth of the labour organisa- 
tions in Poland, and the admirable success of the Jewish labour organi- 
sation, the Bund, in Western and South-Western Russia proved, 
indeed, that the Russian working men had joined hands in their 
aspirations with their Western brothers. 

There is no need to repeat here what Father Gapon has told already 
in his autobiography *“—namely, how he succeeded in grouping in a few 
months a considerable mass of the St. Petersburg workers round all 
sorts of lecturing institutes, tea restaurants, co-operative societies, and 
the like, and how he, with a few working-men friends, organised 
within that mass, and linked together, several thousands of men 
inspired by higher purposes. They succeeded so well in their under- 
ground work that when they suggested to the working men that they 
should go en masse to the Tsar, and unroll before him a petition, 
asking for constitutional guarantees, as well as for some economical 
changes, nearly 70,000 men took in two days the oath to join the 
demonstration, although it had become nearly certain that the demon- 
stration would be repulsed by force of arms. They more than kept 
word, as they came out in still greater numbers—about 200,000 

and persisted in approaching the Winter Palace notwithstanding 
the firing of the troops. 

It is now known how the Emperor, himself concealed at Tsarskoye 
Selo, gave orders to receive the demonstrators with volley-firing ; 
how the capital was divided for that purpose into military districts, 
each one having at a given spot its staff, its field telephones, its ambu- 
lances. . . . The troops fired at the dense crowds at a range of a few 
dozen yards, and no less than from 2,000 to 3,000 men, women, and 
children fell the victims of the Tsar’s fears and obstinacy. 

The feeling of horror with which eye-witnesses, Russian and 


English, speak of this massacre surpasses description, Even time 

will not erase these horrible scenes from the memories of those who 

saw them, just as the horrors of a shipwreck remain engraved for 

ever in the memory of a rescued passenger. What Gapon said 
* The Stwand Magazine, July to November 1905, 
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immediately after the massacre about ‘ the viper’s brood ’ of,the whole 
dynasty was echoed all over Russia, and went as far as the valleys 
of Manchuria. The whole character of the movement was changed 
at once by this massacre. All illusions were dissipated. As the 
autocrat and his supporters had not shrunk from that wanton, 
fiendish, and cowardly slaughtering, it was evident that they would 
stop at no violence and no treachery. Since ,that day the name of 
the Romanoff dynasty began to become odious amongst the working 
men in Russia. The illusion of a benevolent autocrat who was going 
to listen paternally to the demands of his subjects was gone for 
ever. 

Distrust of everything that might come from the Romanoffs took 
its place ; and the idea of a democratic republic, which formerly was 
adopted by a few Socialists only, now found its way even into the 
relatively moderate programmes. To let the people think that they 
might be received by the Tsar, to lure them to the Winter Palace, 
and there to mow them down by volleys of rifle-fire—such crimes are 
never pardoned in history. 

If the intention of Nicholas the Second and his advisers had been to 
terrorise the working classes, the effect of the January slaughter was 
entirely in the opposite direction. It gave a new force to the labour 
movement all over Russia. Five days after the terrible ‘ Vladimir’ 
Sunday, a mass strike broke out at Warsaw, and was followed by 
mass strikes at Lodz and in all the industrial and mining centres of 
Poland. In a day or two the Warsaw strike was joined by 100,000 
operatives and became general. All factories were closed, no tram- 
ways were running, no papers were published. The students joined 
the movement, and were followed by the pupils of the secondary 
schools. The shop assistants, the clerks in the banks and in all 
public and private commercial establishments, the waiters in the 
restaurants—all gradually came out to support the strikers. Lodz 
joined Warsaw, and two days later the strike spread over the mining 
district of Dombrowo. An eight-hours day, increased wages, 
political liberties, and Home Rule, with a Polish Diet sitting at 
Warsaw, were the demands of all the strikers. We thus find in these 
Polish strikes all the characteristics which, later on, made of the 
general strikes of October last so powerful a weapon against the 
crumbling autocratic system. 

If the rulers of Russia had had the slightest comprehension of 
what was going on, they would have perceived at once that a new 
factor of such potency had made its appearance in the movement, 
in the shape of a strike in which all classes of the population joined 
hands, that nothing remained but to yield to their demands ; other- 
wise the whole fabric of the State would be shattered down to its 
deepest foundations. But they remained as deaf to the teachings of 
modern European life as they had been to the lessons of history ; and 
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when the strikers appeared in the streets, organising imposing mani- 
festations, they knew of no better expedient than to send the order: 
‘Shoot them!’ In a couple of days more than 300 men and women 
were shot at Warsaw, 100 at Lodz, forty-three at Sosnowice, forty- 
two at Ostrowiec, and so on, all over Poland! 

The result of these new massacres was that all classes of society 
drew closer together in order to face the common enemy, and swore 
to fight till victory should be gained. Since that time governors of 
provinces, officers of the police, gendarmes, spies, and the like have been 
killed in all parts of Poland, not one day passing without some such 
act being recorded ; so it was estimated in August last that ninety- 
five terrorist acts of this sort had taken place in Poland, and that 
in very few of them were the assailants arrested. As a rule they 
disappeared—the whole population evidently helping to conceal 
them. 


II 


In the meantime the peasant uprisings, which had already begun 
a couple of years ago, were continuing all over Russia, showing, as is 
usually the case with peasant uprisings, a recrudescence -at the 
beginning of the winter and a falling off at the time when the crops 
have to be taken in. They now took serious proportions in the Baltic 
provinces, in Poland and Lithuania, in the central provinces of Tcher- 
nigov, Orel, Kursk, and Tula, on the middle Volga, and especially in 
Western Transcaucasia. There were weeks when the Russian papers 
would record every day from ten to twenty cases of peasant uprisings. 
Then, during crop time, there was a falling off in these numbers, but 
now that the main field work is over, the peasant revolts are beginning 
with a renewed force. In all these uprisings the peasants display a 
most wonderful unity of action, a striking calmness, and remarkable 
organising capacities. In most cases their demands are even very 
moderate. They begin by holding a solemn assembly of the mir 
(village community) ; then they ask the priest to sing a Te Deum for 
the success of the enterprise ; they elect as their delegates the wealthiest 
men of the village; and they proceed with their carts to the land- 
lord’s grain stores. There they take exactly what they need for 
keeping alive till the next crop, or they take the necessary fuel from 
the landlord’s wood, and if no resistance has been offered they take 
nothing else, and return to their houses in the same orderly say ; 
or else they come to the landlord, and signify to him that unless he 
agrees to rent all his land to the village community at such a price— 
usually a fair price—nobody will be allowed to rent his land or work 
for him as a hired labourer, and that the best he can do is therefore 
to leave the village. In other places, if the landlord has been a good 
neighbour, they offer to buy all his land on the responsibility of 
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the commune, for the price which land, sold in a lump, can fetch in 
that neighbourhood ; or alternatively they offer such a yearly rent; 
or, if he intends to cultivate the land himself, they are ready to 
work at a fair price, slightly above the now current prices. But 
rack-renting, renting to middlemen, or renting to other villages in 
order to force his nearest neighbours to work at lower wages—all 
this must be given up for ever. 

As to the Caucasus, the peasants of Guria (western portion of 
Georgia) proceeded even in a more radical way. They refused to 
work for the landlords, sent away all the authorities, and, nominating 
their own judges, they organised such independent village com- 
munities, embodying a whole territory, as the old cantons of 
Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden represented for several centuries in 
succession. 

All these facts point in one direction. Rural Russia will not 
be pacified so long as some substantial move has not been made in 
the sense of land nationalisation. The theoricians of the mercantile 
school of economists may discuss this question with no end of argu- 
ment, coming to no solution at all; but the peasants are evidently 
decided not to wait any more. They see that the landlords not only 
do not introduce improved systems of culture on the lands which 
they own, but simply take advantage of the small size of the peasant 
allotments and the heavy taxes which the peasants have to pay, for 
imposing rack-rents, and very often the additional burden of a middle- 
man, who sub-lets the land. And they seem to have made up their 
minds all over Russia in this way: ‘ Let the Government pay the 
landlords, if it be necessary, but we must have the land. We shall 
get out of it; under improved culture, much more than is obtained 
now by absentee landlords, whose main income is derived from the 
civil and the military service.’ 

It may therefore be taken as certain that such insignificant 
measures as the abandonment of arrears or a reduction of the 
redemption-tax, which were promulgated by the Tsar on the 18th of 
this month (November), will have no effect whatever upon the peasants. 
They know that, especially with a new famine in view, no arrears 
can be repaid. On the other hand, it is the unanimous testimony of 
all those who know the peasants that the general spirit—the men- 
talité, as the French would say—of the peasant nowadays is totally 
changed. He realises that while the world has moved he has re- 
mained at the mercy of the same uryadnik (village constable) and 
the same district chief, and that at any moment, for the mere ex- 
position of his griefs, he can be treated as a rebel, flogged to death 
in the teeth of all laws, or shot down by the Cossacks. Therefore 
he will not be lulled into obedience by sham reforms or mere promises. 
This is the impression of all those who know the peasants from inter- 
course with them, and this is also what appears both from the official 
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peasant congress which was held last summer, and from the unofficial 
congresses organised by revolutionary socialists in more than one 
hundred villages of Eastern Russia. Both have expressed the same 
views : ‘ We want the land, and we shall have it.’ 


Ill 


The peasant uprisings alone, spreading over wide territories, 
rolling as waves which flood to-day one part of the country, and 
to-morrow another, would have been sufficient to entirely upset 
the usual course of affairs in Russia. But when the peasant insurrec- 
tion is combined with a general awakening of the working men in 
towns, who refuse to remain in the old servile conditions; when all 
the educated classes enter into an open revolt against the old system ; 
and when important portions of the Empire, such as Finland, Poland, 
and the Caucasus, strive for complete Home Rule, while other por- 
tions, such as Siberia, the Baltic provinces, and Little Russia, and 
in fact every province, claim autonomy and want to be freed 
from the St. Petersburg bureaucrats—then it becomes evident that 
the time has come for a deep, complete revision of all the institutions. 
Every reasoning observer, everyone who has learned something in 
his life about the psychology of nations, would conclude that if any 
concessions are to be made to the new spirit of the time, they 
must be made with an open mind, in a straightforward way, with a 
deep sense of responsibility for what is done—not as a concession 
enforced by the conditions of a given moment, but as a quite con- 
scious reasoned move, dictated by a comprehension of the historical 
phase which the country is going through. 

Unfortunately, nothing of that consciousness and sense of re- 
sponsibility is seen among those who have been the rulers of Russia 
during the last twelve months. I have told in my memoirs how 
certain moderate concessions, if they had been granted towards the 
end of the reign of Alexander the Second or at the advent of his son, 
would have been hailed with enthusiasm, and would have paved the 
way for the gradual and slow passage from absolutism to representa- 
tive government. Even in 1895, when Nicholas the Second had 
become Emperor, it was not too late for such concessions. But it 
was also evident to everyone who was not blinded by that artificial 
atmosphere of bureaucracy created in all capitals, that ten years 
later—that is, in November last—such half-hearted concessions as a 
‘Consultative Assembly’ were already out of question. The events 
of the last ten years, with which the readers of this Review are familiar 
—the students’ affair of 1901, the rule of Plehwe, and so on, to say 
nothirs of the abominable blunders of the last war—had already 
created too deep a chasm between Russia and Nicholas the Second. 
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The January massacres widened that chasm still more. Therefore 
only an open recognition of the right of the nation to frame its own 
constitution, and a complete, honest amnesty, granted as a pledge of 
good faith, could have spared to Russia all the bloodshed of the last 
ten months. Every intelligent statesman would have understood it. 
But the cynical courtier, Boulyghin, whom Nicholas the Second and 
his mother considered a statesman, and to whom they had pinned 
their faith, was not the man to do so. His only policy was to win 
time, in the hope that something might turn the scales in favour of 
his masters. 

Consequently, vague promises were made in December 1904, and 
next in March 1905, but in the meantime the most reckless repression 
was resorted to—not very openly, I must say, but under cover, 
according to the methods of Von Plehwe’s policy. Death sentences 
were distributed by the dozen during the last summer.‘ The worst 
forms of police autocracy, which characterised the rule of Plehwe, 
were revived in a form even more exasperating than before, because 
governors-general assumed now the rights which formerly were vested 
in the Minister of the Interior. Thus, to give one instance, the 
Governor-General of Odessa exiled men by the dozen by his own will, 
including the old ex-Dean of the Odessa University, Professor Yaro- 
shenko, whom he ordered (on the 26th of July) to be transported to 
Vologda! And this went on at a time when all Russia began to 
take fire, and lived through such a series of events as the uprising 
of the Musulmans and the massacres at Baku and Nakhichevan ; the 
uprising at Odessa, during which all the buildings in the port were 
burned ; the mutiny on the ironclad Knyaz Potemkin; the second 
series of strikes in Poland, again followed by massacres at Lodz, 
Warsaw, and all other chief industrial centres ; a series of uprisings 
at Riga, culminating in the great street battles of the 28th of July— 
to say nothing of a regular, uninterrupted succession of minor agrarian 
revolts. All Russia had thus to be set into open revolt, blood had to 
run freely in the streets of all the large cities, simply because the 
Tsar did not want to pronounce the word which would put an end 
to his sham autocracy and to the autocracy of his camarilla. Only 
towards the end of the summer could he be induced to make some 
concessions which at last took the shape of a convocation of a State’s 
Duma, announced in the manifesto of the 19th of August. 


IV 


General stupefaction and disdain are the only words to express 
the impression produced by this manifesto. To begin with, it was 
evident to anyone who knew something of human psychology 


‘ A number of these are enumerated in La Tribune Russe, published at Paris, 
No. 83, p. 497. 
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that no assembly elected to represent the people could be maintained 
as a merely consultative body, with no legislative powers. To impose 
such a limitation was to create the very conditions for producing the 
bitterest conflicts between the Crown and the nation. To imagine 
that the Duma, if it ever could come into existence in the form 
under which it was conceived by the advisers of Nicholas the Second, 
would limit itself to the functions of a merely consulting board, 
that it would express its wishes in the form of mere advices, but 
not in the form of laws, and that it would not defend these laws as 
such, was absurd on the very face of it. Therefore the concession 
was considered as a mere desire to bluff, to win time. It was received 
as a new proof of the insincerity of Nicholas the Second. 

But in proportion as the real sense of the Boulyghin ‘ Constitu- 
tion’ was discovered, it became more and more evident that such a 
Duma would never come together; never would the Russians be 
induced to perform the farce of the Duma elections under the Boulyghin 
system. It appeared that under this system the city of St. Petersburg, 
with its population of nearly 1,500,000, and its immense wealth, 
would have only about 7,000 electors, and that large cities having 
from 200,000 to 700,000 inhabitants would have an electoral body 
composed of but a couple of thousand, or even a few hundred electors ; 
while the 90,000,000 peasants would be boiled down, after several 
successive elections, to a few thousand men electing a few deputies. 
As to the nearly 4,000,000 of Russian working men, they were totally 
excluded from any participation in the political life of the country. 
It was evident that only fanatics of electioneering could be induced 
to find interest in so senseless a waste of time as an electoral campaign 
under such conditions. Moreover, as the Press continued to be gagged, 
the state of siege was maintained, and the governors of the different 
provinces continued to rule as absolute satraps, exiling whom they 
disliked, public opinion in Russia gradually came to the idea that, 
whatever some Moderate Zemstvoists may say in favour of a com- 
promise, the Duma would never come together. 

Then it was that the working men again threw the weight of their 
will into the contest and gave a quite new turn to the movement. 
A strike of bakers broke out at Moscow in October last, and they 
were joined in their strike by the printers. This was not the work 
of any revolutionary organisation. It was entirely a working men’s 
affair, but suddenly what was meant to be a simple manifestation 
of economical discontent grew up, invaded all trades, spread to 
St. Petersburg, then all over Russia, and took the character of such 
an imposing revolutionary manifestation that autocracy had to 
capitulate before it. 

When the strike of the bakers began, troops were, as a matter of 
course, called out to suppress it. But this time the Moscow working 
men had had enough of massacres. They offered an armed resistance 
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to the Cossacks. Some three hundred men barricaded themselves 
in a garret, and a regular fight between the besieged working men and 
the besieging Cossacks followed. The latter took, of course, the upper 
hand, and butchered the besieged, but then all the Moscow working 
men joined hands with the strikers. A general strike was declared. 
“Nonsense! A general strike is impossible !’ the wiseacres said, even 
then. But the working men set earnestly to stop all work in the great 
city, and fully succeeded. In a few days the strike became general. 
What the working men must have suffered during these two or three 
weeks, when all work was suspended, and provisions became extremely 
scarce, one can easily imagine ; but they held out. Moscow had no 
bread, no meat coming in, no light in the streets. All traffic on the 
railways had been stopped, and the mountains of provisions which, 
in the usual course of life, reach the great city every day, were lying 
rotting along the railway lines. No newspapers, except the proclama- 
tion of the strike committees, appeared. Thousands upon thousands 
of passengers who had come to that great railway centre which Moscow 
is could not move any further, and were camping at the railway 
stations. Tons and tons of letters accumulated at the post offices, and 
had to be stored in special storehouses. But the strike, far from 
abating, was spreading all over Russia. Once the heart of Russia, 
Moscow, had struck, all the other towns followed. St. Petersburg 
soon joined the strike, and the working men displayed the most 
admirable organising capacities. Then, gradually, the enthusiasm and 
devotion of the poorest class of society won over the other classes. 
The shop assistants, the clerks, the teachers, the employés at the 
banks, the actors, the lawyers, the chemists, nay, even the judges, 
gradually joined the strikers. A whole country had struck against 
its government ; all but the troops ; but even from the troops separate 
officers and soldiers came to take part in the strike meetings, and 
one saw uniforms in the crowds of peaceful demonstrators who 
managed to display a wonderful skill in avoiding all conflict with the 
army. 

In a few days the strike had spread over all the main cities of 
the Empire, including Poland and Finland. Moscow had no water, 
Warsaw no fuel; provisions ran short everywhere ; the cities, great 
and small, remained plunged in complete darkness. No smoking 
factories, no railways running, no tramways, no Stock Exchange, 
no banking, no theatres, no law courts, no schools. lu many places 
the restaurants, too, were closed, the waiters having left, or else the 
workers compelled the owners to extinguish all lights after seven 
o'clock. In Finland, even the house servants were not allowed to 
work before seven in the morning or after seven in the evening. All 
life in the towns had come to a standstill. And what exasperated 
the rulers most was that the workers offered no opportunity for shoot- 
ing at them and re-establishing ‘ order’ by massacres. A new weapon, 
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more terrible than street warfare, had thus been tested and proved to 
work admirably. 

The panic in the Tsar’s entourage had reached a high pitch. 
He himself, in the meantime, was consulting in turn the Con- 
servatives (Ignatieff, Goremykin, Stiirmer, Stishinsky), who advised 
him to concede nothing, and Witte, who represented the Liberal 
opinion; and it is said that if he yielded to the advice of the 
latter, it was only when he saw that the Conservatives refused to 
risk their reputations, and maybe their lives, in order to save autocracy. 
He finally signed, on October 30, a manifesto in which he declared that 
his ‘ inflexible will’ was— 


(1) To grant the population the immutable foundations of civic liberty based 
on real inviolability of the person and freedom of conscience, speech, union, and 
association. 

(2) Without deferring the elections to the State Duma already ordered, to 
call to participation in the Duma, as far as is possible in view of the shortness 
of the time before the Duma is to assemble, those classes of the population now 
completely deprived of electoral rights, leaving the ultimate development of the 
principle of the electoral right in general to the newly established legislative 
order of things. 

(8) To establish it as an immutable rule that no law can come into force 
without the approval of the State Duma, and that it shall be possible for the 
elected of the people to exercise a real participation in the supervision of the 
legality of the acts of the authorities appointed by us. 


On the same day Count Witte was nominated the head of a Ministry, 
which he himself had to form, and the Tsar approved by his signature 
& memorandum of the Minister-President in which it was said that 
* straightforwardness and sincerity in the confirmation of civil liberty,’ 
‘a tendency towards the abolition of exclusive laws,’ and ‘the avoidance 
of repressive measures in respect to proceedings which do not openly 
menace society and the State’ must be binding for the guidance of 
the Ministry. The Government was also ‘to abstain from any inter- 
ference in the elections to the Duma,’ and ‘ not resist its decisions as 
long as they are not inconsistent with the historic greatness of 
Russia.’ 

At the same time a general strike had also broken out in Finland. 
The whole population joined in supporting it with a striking unanimity ; 
and as communication with St. Petersburg was interrupted, the wildest 
rumours about the revolution in the Russian capital circulated at 
Helsingfors. Pressed by the Finnish population, the Governor- 
General undertook to report to the Tsar the absolute necessity 
for full concessions, and, the Tsar agreeing with this demand, a 
manifesto was immediately issued, by which all repressive measures 
of the last few years, including the unfortunate manifesto of the year 
1899, by which the Finnish Constitution had been violated, were 
rescinded, the Diet was convoked, and a complete return to the 
status quo ante Bobrikoff was promulgated. What a pity for the 
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future development of Russia that on this very same day an identical 
measure, establishing and convoking a Polish Diet at Warsaw, was 
not taken! How much bloodshed would have been saved! And 
how much safer the further development of Russia would have been, 
if Poland had then known that she would be able to develop her 
own life according to her own wishes! 


Vv 





Count Witte having been invested on the 30th of October with 
wide powers as Minister-President, and the further march of events 
undoubtedly depending to a great extent upon the way in which 
he will use his extensive authority, the question, ‘ What sort of man 
is Witte ¢’ is now asked on all sides. 

The present Prime Minister of Russia is often described as the 
Necker of the Russian revolution; and it must be owned that the 
resemblance between the two statesmen lies not only in the situations 
which they occupy with regard to their respective monarchies. Like 
Necker, Witte is a successful financier, and he also is a ‘ mercantilist’ : 
he is an admirer of the great industries, and would like to see Russia 
a money-making country, with its Morgans and Rockefellers making 
colossei fortunes in Russia itself and in all sorts of Manchurias. But 
he has also the limited political intelligence of Necker, and his views 
are not very different from those which the French Minister expressed 
in his work, Pouwvoir Exécutt/, published in 1792. Witte’s ideal is 
a Liberal, half-absolute and half-constitutional monarchy, of which 
he, Witte, would be the Bismarck, standing by the side of a weak 
monarch and sheltered from his whims by a docile middle-class 
Parliament. In that Parliament he would even accept a score of 
Labour members—just enough to render inoffensive the most promi- 
nent Labour agitators, and to have the claims of Labour expressed 
in a parliamentary way. 

Witte is daring, he is intelligent, and he is possessed of an admir- 
able capacity for work ; but he will not be a great statesman because 
he scoffs at those who believe that in politics, as in everything else, 
complete honesty is the most successful policy. In the polemics which 
Herbert Spencer carried on some years ago in favour of ‘ principles’ 
in politics, Witte would have joined, I suppose, his opponents, and 
I am afraid he secretly worships the ‘ almighty dollar policy ’ of Cecil 
Rhodes. In Russia he is thoroughly distrusted. It is very probable 
that people attribute to him more power over Nicholas the Second 
than he has in reality, and do not take sufficiently into account that 
Witte must continually be afraid of asking too much from his master, 
from fear that the master will turn his back on him, and throw himself 
at the first opportunity into the hands of his reactionary advisers, 
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whom he certainly understands and likes better than Witte. But 
Witte, like his French prototype, has retained immensely the 
worship of bureaucracy and autocratic power, and distrust of the 
masses. With all his boldness he has not that boldness of doing 
things thoroughly, which is gained only by holding to certain funda- 
mental principles. He prefers vague promises to definite acts, and 
therefore Russian society applies to him the saying: Timeo Danaos 
et dona ferentes. And if the refusal he has met with on behalf of all 
prominent Liberals to collaborate with him has been caused by their 
complete disapproval of the policy which refuses Home Rule for 
Poland, there remains besides the widely spread suspicion that Witte 
is capable of going too far in the way of compromises with the palace 
party. At any rate, even the moderate Zemstvoists could not agree 
—we learn now—with his policy of half-measures, both as regards 
the popular representation, and even such a secondary question as 
the amnesty. He refused to accept universal suffrage and to grant 
a complete amnesty, upon which the Zemstvo delegation was ordered 
to insist. 

That ‘straightforwardness and sincerity in the confirmation of 
civil liberty’ which—the Prime Minister wrote—had to be accepted 


as binding for the guidance of his Ministry, surely are not seen yet. 
The state of siege not only continues to be maintained in many parts 


of Russia, but it has been spread over Poland ; and as to the amnesty, 
its insincerity is such that it might be envied by Pobiedonostseff. 
An honest amnesty is never couched in many words. It is expressed 
in four or five lines ; but Witte’s amnesty is a long document written 
with an obvious intention of deceiving the reader as to its real tenor, 
and therefore it is full of references to numbers of articles of the 
Code, instead of naming things by their proper names. Thousands 
of contests must arise, Russian lawyers say, out of this muddled 
document. At any rate, one thing is evident. Those who were 
confined at Schliisselburg since 1881-1886—immured in secrecy 
would be the proper term—and whose barbarous treatment is known 
to the readers of this Review, will not be liberated, according to the 
terms of the amnesty. They will have to be exiled as posselentsy 
(criminal exiles) for another four years to Siberia, probably to its 
most unhealthy parts, before they are allowed to enter Russia! This, 
after a twenty-four years’ cellular confinement, in absolute secrecy, 
without any communication whatever with the outer world! As to 
those who were driven to desperate action by the police rule of Plehwe, 
they all must remain for ten to twelve years more in the Russian 
Bastille of Schliisselburg ; the amnesty does not apply to them. And 
as regards the exiles abroad, they are offered the right to obtain 
certificates of admission to Russia from the Russian State Police! All 
over the world, each time that a new departure has been made in 
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general policy, an honest general amnesty was granted as a guarantee of 
good faith. Even that pledge was refused to Russia. And so it is all 
round. All that has hitherto been done are words, words, and words ! 
And every one of these words can be crossed with astroke of the pen, 
just as the promises of a Constitution given by the Austrian Emperor 
after the Vienna revolution of the 13th of March, 1848, were cancelled 
a few months later, and the population of the capital was massacred 
as soon as its revolutionary spirit cooled down. Is it not the same 
policy that is coveted at Tsarskoye Selo? Unfortunately, the first 
step in the way of reaction has already been made by proclaiming 
the state of siege in Poland. 


VI 


The first victory of the Russian nation over autocracy was met 
with the wildest enthusiasm and jubilations. Crowds, composed of 
hundreds of thousands of men and women of all classes, all mixed 
together, and carrying countless red flags, moved about in the streets 
of the capitals, and the same enthusiasm rapidly spread to the pro- 
vinces, down to the smallest towns. True that it was not jubilation 
only ; the crowd expressed also three definitedemands. For three days 
after the publication of the manifesto in which autocracy had abdicated 
its powers, no amnesty manifesto had yet appeared, and on the 3rd of 
November, at St. Petersburg, a crowd, 100,000 men strong, was 
going to storm the House of Detention, when, at ten in the evening, 
one of the Workmen’s Council of Delegates addressed them, declaring 
that Witte had just given his word of honour that a general amnesty 
would be granted that same night. The delegate therefore said : 
‘Spare your blood for graver occasions. At eleven we shall have 
Witte’s reply, and if it is not satisfactory, then to-morrow at six 
you will all be informed as to how and where to meet in the streets 
for further action.’ And the immense crowd—I hold these details 
from an eye-witness—slowly broke up and dispersed in silence, thus 
recognising the new power—the Labour Delegates—which was born 
during the strike. 

Two other important points, beside amnesty, had also to be cleared 
up. During the last few months the Cossacks had proved to be the 
most abominable instrument of reaction, always ready to whip, shoot, 
or bayonet unarmed crowds, for the mere fun of the sport and with 
a view to subsequent pillage. Besides, there was no guarantee 
whatever that at any moment the demonstrators would not be 
attacked and slaughtered by the troops. The people in the streets 
demanded therefore the withdrawal of the troops, and especially of 
the ‘Cossacks, the abolition of the state of siege, and the creation 
of popular militiee which would be placed under the management of 
the ‘municipalities, 
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It is known how, at Odessa first, and then all over Russia, the 
jubilant crowds began to be attacked by bands, composed chiefly of 
butcher assistants, and partly of the poorest slum-dwellers, some- 
times armed, and very often under the leadership of policemen and 
police officials in plain clothes ; how every attempt on behalf of the 
Radical demonstrators to resist such attacks by means of revolver- 
shots immediately provoked volleys of rifle fire from the Cossacks ; 
how peaceful demonstrators were slaughtered by the soldiers, after 
some isolated pistol-shot—maybe a police signal—was fired from 
the crowd ; and how, finally, at Odessa an organised pillage and the 
slaughter of men, women, and children in some of the poorest Jewish 
suburbs took place, while the troops fired at the improvised militia 
of students who tried to prevent the massacres, or to put an end to 
them. At Moscow, the editor of the Moscow Gazette, Gringmuth, 
and part of the clergy, stimulated by a pastoral letter of Bishop Nikon, 
openly preached ‘to put down the intellectuals by force,’ and 
improvised orators spoke from the platform in front of the Iberia 
Virgin, preaching the killing of the students. The result was that the 
University was besieged by crowds of the ‘defenders of order,’ the 
students were fired at by the Cossacks, and for several nights in 
succession isolated students were assailed in the dark by the Moscow 
Gazette men, so that in one single night twenty-one were killed or 
mortally wounded. 

An inquest into the origin of these murders is now being made 
by volunteer lawyers ; but this much can already be said. If race- 
hatred has played an important part at Odessa and in other southern 
towns, no such cause can be alleged at Moscow, Tver (the burning 
of the house of the Zemstvo), Tomsk, Nijni-Novgorod, and a great 
number of towns having a purely Russian population. And yet 
outbreaks having the same savage character took place in all these 
towns and cities at about the same time. An organising hand is 
seen in them, and there is no doubt that this is the hand of the 
Monarchist party. It sent a deputation to Peterhof, headed by 
Prince Scherbatoff and Count Sheremetieff, and after the deputation 
had been most sympathetically received by Nicholas the Second, 
they openly came forward in the Moscow Gazette and in the appeals of 
the bishops Nikon and Nikander, calling upon their sympathisers to 
declare an open war on the Radicals, 

Of course it would be unwise to imagine that autocracy, and the 
autocratic habits which made a little Tsar of every police official in 
his own sphere, would die out without showing resistance by all 
means, including murder. The Russian revolution will certainly 
have its Feuillants and its Muscadins. And this struggle will neces- 
sarily be complicated in Russia by race-hatred. It has always been 
the policy of the Russian Tsardom to stir national hatred, setting the 
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Finns and the Karelian peasants against the Swedes in Finland, the 
Letts against the Germans in the Baltic provinces, the Polish peasants 
(partly Ukrainian) against the Polish landlords, the Orthodox Russians 
against the Jews, the Musulmans against the Armenians, and so on. 
Then, for the last twenty years it has been a notable feature of the 
policy of Ignatieff, and later on of Plehwe, to provoke race-wars 
with a view of checking Socialist propaganda. And the police in 
Russia have always taken advantage of all such outbreaks for pilfer- 
ing and plundering. . . . Consequently, a few hints from above 
were enough—and several reactionary papers and two bishops went 
so far as to openly give such hints—to provoke the terrible massacres 
at Odessa, and the smaller outbreaks elsewhere. 

Such conflicts between the representatives of a dark past and the 
young forces representing the future will certainly continue for some 
time before the mighty floods raised by the storm of the revolution 
will subside. The Revolution in England lasted from 1639 to 1655, 
that of France from 1788 till 1794, and both were followed by an 
unsettled period of some thirty years’ duration. So we cannot 
expect that the Russian revolution should accomplish its work in a 
few months only. One extremely important feature has, however, to 
be noted already now. Up to the present moment, bloodshed has 
come, not from the Revolutionists, but from the defenders of Absolutism. 
It is estimated that more than 25,000 persons have already been 
killed in Russia since January last. But all this mass of murders lies 
on the side of the defenders of autocracy. The victory over Absolutism 
which compelled it to abdicate was obtained by a strike, unique 
in the annals of history by its unanimity and the self-abnegation of 
the workers; but no blood was shed to win this first victory. The 
same is true of the villages. It may be taken as certain that the 
landlord ownership of the land has already sustained a blow which 
renders a return to the status quo ante in land-ownership materially 
impossible. And this other victory—a very great one, in my opinion— 
is being obtained again without bloodshed on behalf of the revolted 
peasants. If blood is shed, it is shed by the troops called in for the 
defence of the monopoly in land—not by those who endeavour to 
get rid of it. As to the peasants, they have even pronounced them- 
selves against retaliation. 

Another prominent feature of the Russian revolution is the 
ascendency which Labour has taken in it. It is not Social Democrats, 
or Revolutionary Socialists, or Anarchists, who take the lead in the 
present revolution. It is Labour—the working men. Already during 
the first general strike, the St. Petersburg working men had nominated 
132 delegates, who constituted a ‘Council of the Union of Working 
Men,’ and these delegates had nominated an executive of eight members. 
Nobody knew their names or their addresses, but their advice was 
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obeyed like orders. In the streets they appeared surrounded by 
fifty or sixty working men, armed, and linked together so as to allow 
no one to approach a delegate. Now, the working men of St. Peters- 
burg have apparently extended their organisation, and while their 
delegates confer with representatives of the revolutionary parties, 
they nevertheless retain their complete independence. Similar organi- 
sations most probably have sprung up at Moscow and elsewhere, and 
at this moment the working men of St. Petersburg are systemati- 
cally arming themselves in order to resist the absolutist Black Gangs. 
As to the powers of the Labour organisation, they are best seen from 
the fact that while the bureaucrat lawyers are still concocting 
some crooked Press law, the working men have abolished preventive 
censorship at St. Petersburg by publishing a short-worded resolution 
in their clandestine daily, the Zzvestia of the Council of Labour Dele- 
gates. ‘ We declare,’ they said, ‘that if the editor of any paper con- 
tinues to send his sheet to the Censor before issuing it, the paper will 
be confiscated by us in the streets, and the printers will be called out 
from the printing office (they will be supported by the Strike Com- 
mittee). If the paper continues nevertheless to appear, the blacklegs 
will be boycotted by us, and the presses will be broken.’* This is 
how preliminary censorship has ceased to exist at St. Petersburg. 
The old laws remain, but de facto the daily press is free. 

Many years ago the general strike was advocated by the Latin 
working men as a weapon which would be irresistible in the hands 

Labour for imposing its will. The Russian revolution has 
demonstrated that they were right. Moreover, there is not the 
slightest doubt that if the general strike has been capable of forcing 
the centuries-old institution of Autocracy to capitulate, it will be 
capable also of imposing the will of the labourers upon Capital ; and 
that the working men, with the common-sense of which they have 
given such striking proofs, will find also the means of solving the 
Labour problem, so as to make industry the means, not of personal 
enrichment, but of satisfying the needs of the community. That 
the Russian revolution will not limit itself to a mere reform of 
political institutions, but, like the Revolution of 1848, will make an 
attempt, at least, to solve the social problem, has always been 
my opinion. Half a century of Socialist evolution in Europe cannot 
remain without influence upon the coming events. And the dominant 
position taken by Labour in the present crisis seems to yield support 
to that prevision. How far the social change will go, and what 
concrete forms it will take, I would not undertake to predict without 
being on the spot, in the midst of the workers; but steps in that 
direction are sure to be made, 


* I take this resolution, slightly condensing it, from the Russ of November 4—the 
day when the first free papers appeared openly at St. Petersburg. 
Vout, LVIII—No, 346 3M 
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To say that Russia has begun her great revolution is no longer 
a metaphor or a prophecy; it is a fact. And one is amazed to 
discover how history repeats itself: not in the events, of course, 
but in the psychology of the opposed forces. The governing class, 
at any rate, have learned nothing. They remain incapable of 
understanding the real significance of events which are screened from 
their eyes by the artificiality of their surroundings. Where a timely 
yielding, a frank, open-minded recognition of the necessity of new 
forms of life would have spared the country torrents of blood, they 
make concessions at the last moment, always in a half-hearted way, 
and always with the secret intention of soon returning to the old 
forms. Why have they massacred at least 25,000 men during these 
ten months, when they had to recognise in October what they refused 
to recognise in December last ? 

Why do they continue repression and provoke new massacres, 
when they will have to recognise in a few months hence universal 
suffrage as the basis of representative government in Russia, and 
the legislative autonomy of Poland as the best, the only possible means 
Sor keeping the two countries, Russia and Poland, firmly linked together, 
just as they were compelled, after having set all the country on fire, 
to recognise that the honest recognition of Finland’s autonomy was 
the only means of maintaining her bonds with Russia? But no, they 
will not recognise what is evident to everyone as soon as he frees 
himself from the fools’ paradise atmosphere of the St. Petersburg 
bureaucracy. They will stir up the bitterest civil wars. 

Happily enough, there is a more hopeful side to the Russian revo- 
lution. The two forces which hitherto have played the leading part 
in the revolution—namely, the working men in the towns, fraternising 
with the younger ‘ intellectuals,’ and the peasants in the country— 
have displayed such a wonderful unanimity of action, even where it was 
not concerted beforehand, and such a reluctance from useless blood- 
shed, that we may be sure of their ultimate victory. The troops have 
already been deeply impressed by the unanimity, the self-sacrifice, and 
the consciousness of their rights displayed by the workmen in their 
strikes ; and now that the St. Petersburg workmen have begun to 
approach in a spirit of straightforward propaganda those who were 
enrolled in the ‘ Black Gangs,’ that other support of autocracy will 
probably soon be dissolved as well. The main danger lies now in that 
the statesmen, enamoured of ‘ order’ and instigated by timorous Jand- 
lords, might resort to massacres for repressing the peasant rebellions, 
in which case retaliation would follow to an extent and with conse- 
quences which nobody could foretell. 

The first year of the Russian revolution has already proved that 
there is in the Russian people that unity of thought without which 
no serious change in the political organisation of the country would 
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have been possible, and that capacity for united action which is the 
necessary condition of success. One may already be sure that the 
present movement will be victorious. The years of disturbance will 
pass, and Russia will come out of them a new nation ; a nation owning 
an unfathomed wealth of natural resources, and capable of utilising 
them; ready to seek the ways for utilising them in the best interest 
of all; a nation averse to bloodshed, averse to war, and ready to 
march towards the higher goals of progress. One of her worst in- 
heritances from a dark past, autocracy, lies already mortally wounded, 
and will not revive ; and other victories will follow. 


P. KRroporxkin. 
November 21. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE ‘MOLOCH 
OF FREE TRADE, 


The most precious possession of a State is the labour of the poople. 
CoLBERT. 


The best economic condition is not that in which the greatest amount ot 
produce is obtained at the cheapest rate, the greatest number of capitalists pick 
up the greatest amount of profits; but one in which the greatest number of 
workmen can live in the greatest possible comfort and security. 

THOROLD RoGeErs. 


Ir we wish to devise an effective remedy for the lack of employment 
which is at present causing such widely spread and such intense 


suffering in this country we must first determine the cause whence 
that lack of employment arises. The following pages will show the 
cause of unemployment, and they will show at the same time that the 
problem of the unemployed is not only of a far greater magnitude 
than is generally known, but they will also show that this is the 
most important problem of our time—that it is a problem compared 
with which problems such as the deterioration of the national physique, 
the alarming decline of the birth-rate, the regulation of the liquor 
traffic, and the education question are matters of minor importance. 

Most people believe that, owing to the loudness of their clamour, 
the number of the unemployed appears much greater than it is in 
reality, and that the majority of the unemployed consists of the 
physically unfit and of loafers and drunkards—that is to say, that 
‘the unemployed ’ is a generic expression for those who are unable or 
unwilling to work. As this opinion is widely held, let us try to 
estimate the number of the unemployed, and let us inquire into their 
character. 

The only official material helpful for studying the problem of the 
unemployed is a Government report On Distress for Want of Em- 
ployment, and another one On Agencies and Methods for Dealing 
with the Unemployed. In the former report the visible distress 
among the unemployed, the outward symptoms of the disease, are 
recorded ; in the latter the various ways of relieving the most acute 
suffering of the unemployed by a purely symptomatic treatment are 
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described. Although neither report deals with the most important 
matter to be investigated—namely, the causes of unemployment— 
these two documents contain some valuable matter. In the report 
issued by the Select Committee on Distress for Want of Employ- 
ment, for instance, Mr. Keir Hardie estimated that in winter about 
1,750,000 were unemployed, and that the whole unemployed popula- 
tion—that is, the unemployed workers and their families—numbered 
6,000,000, whilst in summer about 1,000,000 workers, representing a 
population of 3,500,000 people, were out of work. Mr. W. Thorne, 
General Secretary of the National Union of Gasworkers and General 
Labourers of Great Britain and Ireland, was of opinion that 1,000,000 
men were out of work. He neither said whether this figure included 
women, nor did he specify the season. However, from the evidence 
it would appear that he intended to give an estimate of the average 
number of unemployed. A circular published by the Central Un- 
employed Organisation Committee in 1893 stated that there were 
then nearly 2,000,000 unemployed in this country. Let us examine 
by an independent analysis whether these enormous figures are 
correct, or approximately correct. 

Great Britain contains 43,000,000 people, of whom about 10,000,000 
are wage-earners, and only a small minority of these, less than 2,000,000, 
belong to the trades unions. The trades unions contain practically 
all our most skilled and our best workers, who are indispensable in 
our foremost and our greatest industries. Consequently, it must be 
assumed that employment among the trades unionists is far better 
than it is among the host of miscellaneous workers who, owing to 
lack of permanency in their work at a special trade, owing to poverty, 
or owing to lack of cohesion, are unionless. In view of the fact that 
the trades unions contain nearly all our best and our most skilled 
workers, and that the unions habitually arrange with employers of 
labour for working short time when business is bad in order to avoid 
unemploymert, unemployment should be almost unknown among our 
trades unionists. However, this is not the case; and the following 
table, which shows the extent of unemployment in the trades unions, 
should be of great interest, because it enables us to arrive by infer- 
ence at a conclusion as to the extent of unemployment among non- 
unionists : 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYED MemBERS OF TRADES Unions MakinGa RETURNS. 
Per Cent, Per Cent. 
1898 o 7% | 1899 24 
— « so. ae 190 . . . 29 
1895 —— 1901 : 8:8 
1896 ° - B4 1902 e  &4 
ah. ~ «48 19038 « » oe 


1898 » 80 1904 6°5 


Average 4°6 per cent. 
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From the foregoing table it appears that the average percentage 
of the unemployed among the trades unionists was, during the last 
twelve years, 4°6 per cent.; whilst during the last three years it 
amounted to 5°3 per cent. These figures prove that unemployment is 
permanent in this country. If on the basis of the foregoing figures 
we assume that there were during the last few years 5 per cent. un- 
employed among our best and most skilled workers, we must believe 
that there were at least 10 per cent. unemployed among the un- 
organised wage-earners. If the aristocracy of labour—the unionists— 
furnish at present about 100,000 unemployed, which is equal to 5 per 
cent. of their number, the unorganised workers should furnish about 
800,000 wage-earners who are out of work. 

The trades unions have most stringent regulations for weeding 
out loafers and drunkards. Consequently the percentages given for 
unemployed union workers and non-union workers as weil apply only 
to the able-bodied bond-fide wage-earners, and leave the shiftless, the 
dissolute, the aged, and the diseased, who furnish the largest con- 
tingent of the unemployed processions, almost entirely out of account. 
Therefore we must conclude that on an average about 900,000 able- 
bodied bond-fide workers should, during the last few years, have 
permanently been out of employment. However, the number of 
those unemployed who are able to work should be even much greater 
than 900,000. Of our paupers 130,000 are officially described as able- 
bodied. Adding these to the bond-/ide unemployed before enumerated, 
it appears that at least 1,000,000 able-bodied workers, representing 
@ population of 3,500,000 people, should compose our permanent 
standing army of able-bodied bond-fide unemployed. It should be 
noted that this estimate is a very moderate one, and that it is very 
considerably below the estimates given by the various authorities 
who have been quoted in the foregoing. 

‘Every one of the 1,000,000 able-bodied bond-/ide unemployed 
ought to be able to earn at least 11. per week. Hence about 52,000,0001. 
per year are lost to the nation in wages owing to lack of employment, 
and the yearly spending power of the nation may be said to be 
diminished by that enormous amount. In reality, however, the loss 
to the nation through lack of employment should be far greater, for 
not only are the earnings of the nation greatly reduced by the fact that 
1,000,000 potential wage-earners and producers of wealth are idle, 
but the expenses of the nation—that is, of the producing part of the 
population—are vastly increased ; for the producers have to keep the 
unemployed, who are only consumers, and through ‘the general adjust- 
ment of the financial burden the load occasioned by unemployment 
has to be borne by all wage-earners, though it may in the first instance 
be borne by the well-to-do. The 1,000,000 unemployed, who with 
their families form’a population of about 3,500,000, have to be fed, 
clothed, and housed by the working part of the nation ; and if we allow 
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only 5s. per head per week for that purpose—a sum which is far 
too low—it appears that the nation, besides losing some 50,000,000%. 
per year in productive power, spends on the ‘keep’ of the unem- 
ployed, say, 875,000/. per week, or about 45,000,000/. per annum, 
a sum which is considerably larger than that expended on the German 
army and navy. Part of this sum of 45,000,000). for keeping the 
unemployed is drawn from the savings of the workers who find them- 
selves out of work, another part is derived from local taxation, another 
part from charity, another part assumes the form of unpaid rent. 
At all events, the loss of national productive power and the cost of 
keeping these unproductive millions should occasion a permanent 
yearly drain on our resources which ought to approximate to 
100,000,000/., a yearly expenditure which is considerably greater 
than was the annual cost of our so very expensive South African War. 
It seems very unlikely that the country can stand that drain on its 
resources for many more years without becoming bankrupt. 

It may be objected that the foregoing views are unduly pessi- 
mistic ; that unemployment is widespread, not only in Great Britain, 
but in other countries as well; and that the majority of our unem- 
ployed are out of work because they are unemployable, and have 
mostly been brought down by drink. Let us deal with these objec- 
tions one by one. 

As regards the objection that employment is bad not only in Great 
Britain but in other countries as well, I would give the following 
dry figures, which should prove more convincing than the most 
emphatic assertion : 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYED IN 1904, 


January April July October 


, Per Cent, Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent, 
British Trades Unions . . 6°6 6:0 61 68 
German Trades Unions ° 19 21 21 2°2 


The foregoing figures, which are taken from the English and 
German Government statistics, show that unemployment was during 
1904 more than three times greater in this country than it was in 
Germany. However, as the accuracy of these statistics, as of all 
statistics, may be called into question by statisticians and economists 
desirous of proving the contrary, I would give the following extract 
from the Frank/iirter Zeitung of the 11th of November, 1905 ; 


In October 1904 the unfavourable position of the coal-mining and the iron 
industries affected the German labour market unfavourably, and business in the 
textile industries also was not satisfactory, so that it was feared that some towns 
would suffer from lack of employment. These unfavourable symptoms have 
disappeared in the course of the present year. Whilst last year there were 
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180°9 applicants for every 100 situations vacant, there were in 1905 only 1122 
applicants for every 100 situations vacant. ... In the iron and steel industries the 
number of men employed has during the year increased from month to month, 
and the autumn has brought orders which assure that the demand for labour 
will continue to be brisk. In the centres of the machine-making industries 
business is very active, and the small-iron industry has rarely been so fully 
occupied as during the present October. The building trade also is very busy. 
Business in the textile trades has also increased. . . . The increase of business, 
especially in the harbours, could be seen by the strong demand for labour, and 
on many days not enough men could be found for doing the work at the Port of 
Hamburg. 


These facts and figures are based on the most comprehensive 
labour statistics relating to practically the whole of Germany, and 
the fact that the leading business paper of Germany reprinted them 
assures their accuracy. 

A very good indication of the state of the German labour market 
is given by the sale of stamps under the Workmen’s Insurance Act, 
for every workman has to insure himself in proportion to the wages 
he earns. During the autumn quarter of 1903 the sale of these 
stamps brought 33,611,000 marks ; during the same period of 1904 it 
brought 35,241,000 marks; and during the autumn quarter of the 
present year it brought 38,013,000 marks. From these figures it 
seems that employment in Germany is at present almost exactly 
20 per cent. better than it was two years ago. 

The foregoing facts and figures prove absolutely that German 
labour is very fully employed, and exceedingly prosperous at the 
very time when the distress among our own unemployed is almost 
unparalleled. No noticeable unemployment exists at present in 
Germany. 

In the United States, also, business is reported to be exceedingly 
good and labour to be fully employed ; but, as the conditions in the 
United States and in this country greatly differ, it would perhaps not 
be quite fair to instifute a comparison. On the other hand, it should 
be borne in mind that the natural resources of Germany are so much 
inferior to those possessed by this country, that employment ought 
to be far better in Great Britain than in Germany. 

Now let us examine the often-heard assertion that our unemployed 
are out of work because they are lazy and drunken. 

There are no doubt loafers and drunkards among our unem- 
ployed, and especially among those who dress themselves up as 
‘genuine unemployed,’ and who are more in evidence than the real 
unemployed. However, drunkenness among the poor, and therefore 
also among the unemployed poor, is far smaller than is generally be- 
lieved. Of 2,400 cases of poverty which Mr. Charles Booth investigated 
some years ago, 55 per cent. were due to lack of employment, 27 per 
cent. to unfavourable circumstances, such as disease, and only 14 per 
cent. were due to thriftlessness, whilst 4 per cent. were loafers. Of 
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1,600 cases of very great poverty examined by Mr. Booth, 68 per 
cent. were due to lack of employment, 19 per cent. to questions of 
circumstances, and only 13 per cent. to drink and thriftlessness. If 
among the poor 55 per cent., and among the very poor 68 per cent, 
were destitute owing to lack of work, whilst on an average only about 
15 per cent. were impoverished owing to drunkenness and laziness, 
drunkenness and laziness can hardly be greater, but ought to be very 
much smaller, than 15 per cent. among our unemployed workmen. 
Besides, the drunkenness which is found among the unemployed is 
chiefly of the kind of which, as Mr. Rowntree truly remarks in his 
book on the Temperance problem, ‘a not inconsiderable proportion 
must be the effect rather than the cause of poverty.’ One of the 
greatest American authorities on the Temperance question, Miss 
Willard, President of the World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, is of a similar opinion. She declared, in June 1895, in London : 
‘ Twenty-one years of study and observation have convinced me that 
poverty is a prime cause of intemperance’ ; and that is the opinion 
which is held by most people who frequently come into contact with 
those whose employment is irregular, and who find themselves occa- 
sionally out of work. 

That poverty and lack of employment rather leads to drink than 
drink to lack of employment and poverty, may be seen from the fact 
that very little drunkenness is found among those classes where 
employment is assured, whilst drunkenness is greatest among those 
classes where employment is most fluctuating and most uncertain. 
Among the workers at the Post Office, the railways, and other public 
services, drunkenness is almost unknown; among the agricultura) 
population there are hardly two prosecutions in 1,000 for drunken- 
ness; whilst cases of drunkenness are from four to six times, 
and prosecutions also from four to six times more frequent, in 
the seaports, in the mining districts, and in London, where 
unemployment is very frequent, as may be seen from our criminal 
statistics. 

The impression that the majority of our unemployed are able and 
willing workers is distinctly supported by our emigration statistics. 
Every year between 200,000 and 300,000 people, who mostly belong, 
or at. one time belonged, to the unemployed population, leave this 
country, and they seem to do exceedingly well in the United States, 
in Canada and other British colonies. If they were able to find work 
and to make a living in Great Britain, they would hardly leave the 
country in such enormous numbers, and run the risk of being stranded 
in a strange land. The fact that these hundreds of thousands leave 
the country and find profitable employment abroad proves that a 
very large proportion of the unemployed, who furnish the greatest 
part of our emigrants, are not idlers and loafers, but that they are 
able and that they are anxious to work. 
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The fact that, year in and year out, almost 5 per cent. of our trades 

union workers and almost 10 per cent. of the unorganised workers 

are permanently out of employment, naturally has a very depressing tl 

effect upon the wages of the employed workers, for unemployed di 

workers who are brought face to face with starvation cannot hold out . 

for adequate wages, and they beat down one another in their desperate 2 

anxiety to obtain work. Therefore we find that the general level of 

our wages falls when unemployment increases, whilst our wages are ti 

always kept at an unduly low level because of the constant presence m 

of an enormous number of unemployed in the midst of the workers. . 

From the table given in the beginning of this article it appears that d 

between 1900 and 1904 unemployment among the trades unionists 

increased from 2°9 per cent. to 6°5 per cent., and during the same 

time British general wages have retroceded, as may be seen from the ; 

figures published by the Labour Department of our Board of Trade. t 

During the same period, when wages have very materially fallen in i 


this country, the wages paid in the United States and in Germany 
have risen by leaps and bounds, as official figures show. 

From the table relating to unemployment among trades unionists 
which has been given at the beginning of this article it appears that 
acute unemployment, even among the aristocracy of our workers, is 
unfortunately not transitory, but permanent in this country, and this 
is the chief reason why, as Mr. Booth and Mr. Rowntree have abun- 
dantly proved, ‘the wages paid for unskilled labour are insufficient 
to provide food, shelter, and clothing adequate to maintain a family 
of moderate size in a state of bare physical efficiency.’ It is true that 
among the aristocracy of our labour—the trades unionists—wages 
of from 35s. to 45s. per week may be met with, but such wages are 
paid only to a very small minority of our working population. A 
careful investigation of wages all over York, made by Mr. Rowniree, 
proved that the average earnings per working-class family amounted 
to 32s. 83d. per week, this sum ‘ including the total earnings of the 
family who are living at home, with grown-up sons and daughters, 
and including the income derived from lodgers.’ The average wage 
for a labourer in York was found to be from 18s. to 2ls. per week, 
which sum, according to Mr. Rowntree, ‘is insufficient to provide 
food as generous as that allowed to able-bodied paupers in the York 
Workhouse.’ From the searching investigations of Mr. Rowntree and 
Mr. Booth it appears that the earnings of the whole of our working 
men all over Great Britain amount on an average to from 25s. to 27s. 
per week, a sum which is totally insuflicient to provide for the workers’ 
most elementary needs ; and it seems clear and beyond all contradic- 
tion that the bulk of British wage-earners are nourished worse than 
paupers. According to Hobson, 46 per cent. of the working men in 
certain districts earn so little that they have to spend from one- 
quarter to one-half of tlieir earnings upon their lodgings. 
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Some years ago the great Free-Trader, Professor Rogers, wrote ; 


It may be weil the case, and there is every reason to fear it is the case, 
that there is collected a population in our great towns whose condition is more 
destitute, whose homes are more squalid, whose means are more uncertain, 
whose prospects are more hopeless than those of the poorest serfs of the Middle 
Ages and the meanest drudges of the medieval cities. 


Unfortunately, the condition of our working population has, owing 
to the increased force of unemployment, very little, if at all, improved 
since these words were written; and Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man did a great public service when, on the 5th of June, 1903, he 
declared : 

Thanks to the patience and accurate scientific investigations of Mr. Rowntree 
and Mr. Charles Booth, we know that there is about 30 per cent. of our popu- 
lation underfed, on the verge of hunger. Thirty per cent. of 41,000,000 comes 
to something over 12,000,000 
in the grip of perpetual poverty. 


These facts, unfortunately, cannot be denied; and it follows that 
our working population, far from being prosperous and happy, is, 
owing to the uncertainty and the insufficiency of employment, and 
owing to consequent low wages, ill housed, insufficiently clad, and 
ill nourished. 

That a population of which 30 per cent. lives ‘in the grip of per- 
petual poverty’ physically deteriorates, that it begets fewer and 
fewer children from year to year, and that it tries to drown its misery 
in drink, is only natural. The continuance of this fearful state of 
affairs means national suicide. The glaring physical deteriora- 
tion of the population, which is due to underfeeding; the terrible 
decline of our birth-rate, which is due to the great poverty of the 
working masses ; and the prevalence of drunkenness and unthriftiness 
among the miserable poor, are directly traceable to the insufficient, 
uncertain, and ill-paid employment of our working population. That 
our prosperity and our poverty affect our birth-rate, may easily be 
seen from the fact that in years of prosperity our population rapidly 
increases, whilst during bad years the birth-rate falls off. Between 
1821 and 1871, when Great Britain had almost the world’s monopoly 
in manufacturing, and when this country was very prosperous, the 
population of Great Britain, exclusive of Ireland, increased by almost 
100 per cent. ; whilst that of Germany, which then was a poor country, 
increased by but 50 per cent. Now industrial prosperity has left 
Great Britain for Germany, whereto it has been attracted by the 
German protective tariffs, and the position of the two countries has 
been reversed as regards the increase of their population. The 
German population increases now 50 per cent. more rapidly than does 
our own. Great Britain, after having had the highest birth-rate in 
Europe, is rapidly drifting towards the lowest ; and this country, after 
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having had the first rank, occupies now only the sixth rank among 
European nations with regard to the percentual yearly increase of 
population, being now only equal to that of Spain. 

How wretchedly poor, in consequence of their insufficient wages 
and the instability of their employment, British wage-earners are 
if compared with American and German workers is clear to all who 
know the United States and Germany. In order to show beyond any 
doubt that the German workmen—who are supposed to receive smaller 
wages than English workers and to live on food quite unfit to be 
touched by a respectable English artisan—are exceedingly prosperous, 
I give the following figures : 


English Savings Banks Deposits 





German Savings Banks Deposits 
| 





£ £ 





1901s 192,359,802 477,606,350 
1902 197,110,169 515,665,750 
| Increaso  . £4,750,867 £88,059,400 


The foregoing table shows that the deposits in the German savings 
banks are almost three times larger than are those in the British 
savings banks, and that the German deposits increased eight times 
more rapidly during the last year for which the German figures are 
available than did the British deposits. Besides their funds in the 
savings banks, the German working men have truly enormous amounts 
invested in co-operative societies, building societies, house property, && 
During 1902 the German workers received from the State insurance 
societies 20,762,3101. by way of compensation. These few figures prove 
that, notwithstanding loud assertions to the contrary which are based 
on insufficient knowledge, German workers are exceedingly well off and 
far more prosperous than are our own. Therefore physical deteriora- 
tion is absolutely unknown in Germany, and the population of Germany 
increases at present by almost 1,000,000 per annum, whilst our popu- 
lation barely grows at the rate of 400,000 per year. 

I shall now give two tables which most clearly and most forcibly 
show the effect of unemployment upon the strength, the happiness, 
and the prosperity of this country : 





| 1 | | | Number ot | 
Percentage of | umber of | Marriage Rate, Birth Rate per| )riminal 

| _ |?immpys"| *ymamcot |sartage Rate uth Rat 7) anienotit | ogame, 

Trades Unions| Emigrants eer Population | —_ 

| 1900 | 29 168,825 151 | 28°2 109,443 8,157 | 

1901 88 171,715 151 28 108,188 | 8,840 | 

1902 4°4 | 206,662 | 151 28 114,408 | 9,852 | 
1908 51 259,950 | 149 279 | 120,677 9,882 

1904 65 | 10,283 | 


271,485 | 146 | 27°6 | 127,996 
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| BEER. Spirits. Wine. | Branor. | Rum. 

| Quantity re- Quantity re- Quantity re- Quantity re- | Quantity re- 
tained for tained for tained for tained for | tained for 

Consumption Consumption Consumption Consumption | Consumption | 

Barrels Proof Gallons Gallons Proof Gallons Proof Gallons | 

1899-1900 | 36,578,156 | 88,716,733 17,146,897 2,885,628 4,770,748 | 
1900-1901 | 35,993,246 | 86,708,728 15,088,155 2,572,081 | 4,829,216 
1901-1902 85,389,160 | 83,749,281 | 14,865,330 2,310,665 4,088,414 
1902-1903 | 85,369,719 | 84,765,185 15,399,407 2,321,070 4,116,658 
1908-1904 | 84,738,637 | 84,108,111 18,442,052 2,195,058 | 4,188,625 
1904-1905 | 33,810,124 | 83,157,944 11,912,833 2,168,829 8,965,103 


The foregoing tables show that the increase of unemployment has 
caused a corresponding increase in the number of emigrants, that it 
has led to a corresponding decrease in the birth-rate, and even to a 
corresponding decrease in the marriage-rate. People are not only too 
poor to bring up children, they are even getting too poor to marry. 
The growth of unemployment has led to a corresponding increase in 
the number of paupers, who have increased above 1,000,000, and it 
has caused the army of our able-bodied paupers to grow by almost 
20 per cent. Through the growth of unemployment the number of 
vagrants has risen from 9,723 in 1900 to 15,277 in 1904, or has almost 
doubled ; whilst crime, through the same cause, has increased at an 
alarming rate. The astonishing falling off in the corsumption of 
wine, beer, and spirits shows that not only are the masses being 
impoverished by lack of employment, but that the moneyed classes 
also are rapid'y being impoverished. As the Board of Qustoms tells 
us, not for forty years has so small a quantity of wine been consumed 
in this country, although our population has enormously increased 
during the last four decades. 

The fact that the means of our moneyed classes, our national 
capital, are rapidly ebbing away is borne out by numerous phenomena 
and statistics which would lead too far to set forth in this article. 
Whilst the burden of existence borne by rich and poor producers is 
becoming more and more heavy, taxation fur supporting the unem- 
ployed, for creating artificial work for them, and for supporting the 
growing number of paupers is rapidly increasing the already intole- 
rable load which is crushing and crippling the productive power of 
this country, 

The foregoing facts and figures should suffice to show that the 
unemployed population numbers millions, that the lack of employ- 
ment among the bond-fide able-bodied workers is ruining the country, 
and that lack of employment is driving Great Britain towards 
national decay and financial bankruptcy, and her population in 
rapidly increasing numbers into the workhouses and prisons or out of 
the country. The strongest leave our shores for countries where 
employment can be found, and th’s country is gradually becoming 
the workhouse of the British Empire. Whilst Great Britain has in 
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five years sent more than 1,000,000 people out of the country for lack 
of work and consequent lack of food, immigration is actually greater 
in Germany than is emigration. 

The cause of the economic decay of the country, and of the physical 
decay of its population consequent upon lack of employment, is not 
far to seek, and it is clearly apparent from the following figures : 









Prersons EMPLOYED IN THE CHIEF INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Productive Employments 
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| 1891 | 2,420,926 | 65,642 1,519,861 1,145,386 
| 61,925 1,462,001 1,475,410 





1901 | 2,262,454 


Non-productive Industries 


} e : 
Food, Tobacco, Drink, Conveyance of Men, Goods, Commercial 


| and Lodging and Messages Occupations | 
1891 | 1,113,441 1,194,691 504,148 
| 1901 | 1,801,076 1,497,629 712,465 


The foregoing figures show that during a decade, when our popu- 
lation has increased by 10 per cent., the number of workers employed 
in some of our most important productive industries has very seriously 
declined. It is true that at the same time employment in our non- 
productive industries has greatly increased, but the capability of our 
non-productive industries to give employment to additional hands 
appe rs to be exhausted. After all, Great Britain can as little make a 
living out of her non-productive industries and by carting about 
and retailing other people’s goods as the inhabitants of an island in 
the South Seas can subsist on taking in one another’s washing. 

Up to the seventies Great Britain was the workshop of the world ; 
and a few decades ago, when our industrial supremacy was still un- 
challenged and seemed to be unchallengeable, Mr. Cobden prophesied : 
‘England is, and ever will be, the workshop of the world.’ Unfor- 
tunately, that prophecy has not been fulfilled. Not only has Great 
Britain ceased to be the workshop of the world, she has even ceased 
to be her own workshop. Foreign Governments, not satisfied with 
having damaged our export business by closing their countries to our 
goods, have ruined our home markets also, and the British manufac- 
turer, being hard pressed at home and abroad, has to reduce his staff. 
Thus foreign countries are creating the unemployed in our midst, they 
are expelling the population from this country in millions, and are 
filling our workhouses and prisons with men who might have been 
respectable citizens, wage-earners, and taxpayers, and who might 
never have fallen so low had there been sufficient employment. 
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Napoleon the First closed the Continent to our wares in time of war 
by his continental system ; but not a continental—a universal system 
of prohibition has closed now almost the whole world against our 
manufactures, and foreign nations not only have surrounded their 
countries with a high wall to shut us out, but break every day into 
our open garden and devastate it with impunity, since all protection 
has been withdrawn from the producer, and since politicians callously 
look on whilst industry after industry is being destroyed, and whilst 
million after million of our citizens have to leave our shores in order 
to find work abroad. 

We have free imports, and theoretically, but not by any means in 
reality, is living cheap in this country. However, if the loaf is ever 
so cheap, the working man will be unable to buy it unless he can 
sell his labour. Manufacturers produce not from philanthropy, but 
in order to sell their goods; and if they cannot do so, they cannot give 
employment to their men. 

Free Trade, we have been taught, benefits the consumer, and to a 
limited extent that is perfectly true. Rich men who live on their 
income, who produce nothing, and who have nothing to sell, are 
consumers pure and simple, and they are only interested in buying 
cheaply ; but the workers who live on their labour cannot ‘ consume’ 
their meal unless they have previously ‘ produced ’ some work. 

The English consumers, rich and poor, give out the work, but the 
work which might set Englishmen working is unfortunately given, in 
many cases, to the foreign producers. By this system—which no doubt 
is very scientific, which philosophically is perfect, and which theo- 
retically is exceedingly beautiful—the consumers of this country set 
to work millions of foreign workmen, and thus withdraw work from 
this country and impoverish it in the same way in which certain 
absentee landlords impoverish Ireland. Our action is similar to that 
of a large landed proprietor in the country who orders from town every- 
thing that he requires on his estate for his numerous servants and 
horses, and who wonders why the village shops decay. Whilst English- 
men are starving from lack of work, the work which they might do is 
given by the British consumer to foreign workmen in the name of 
political economy. If I buy a French motor-car for 5001., I give work 
to French labour; and out of this 500/., between 3001. and 4001., if 
not more, will be distributed to French workers in the shape of wages. 
If an import tariff would shut out the French motor-car, 3001. 
or 4001. would go to English working men, who are told that Free 
Trade is a blessing for them because it benefits the consumer. 

The decay of our agriculture has, during the last thirty years, 
caused a loss of national capital which Mr. Palgrave estimates at the 
appalling amount of 1,700,000,000/., a sum which is twice larger than 
our entire National Debt. When, through Free Trade, agriculture 
became unproductive, agricultural workers were discharged by the 
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hundred thousand, exactly as now industrial workers are being dis- 
charged. The complaints of the unemployed agricultural labourers 
and of the farmers were met with the explanation that other 
nations could produce wheat, meat, &c., cheaper than we could, 
whilst we could produce more cheaply manufactured goods; that 
Great Britain was meant to be the workshop of the world, and that 
it would be good business if the foreigner should send us cheap food 
in exchange for our manufactured articles. Now the foreigner has 
taken to supply us not only with cheap food, but with cheap clothes 
and cheap furniture as well; and what do we give him in exchange, 
for all imports have to be paid for? Our national capital. 

Great Britain used to be by far the richest nation in the world, 
and her enormous wealth, invested in new countries, rapidly increased 
part passu with the progress of those countries. A vast portion of 
that invested wealth has undoubtedly been used to pay for the huge 
excess of foreign imports over exports, and this is the reason why our 
national capital is shrinking, and why Great Britain, far from being 
the banker of the world as she used to be, has now to borrow in Paris, 
New York, and Berlin, when she requires money for floating a Govern- 
ment loan, or for some large industrial enterprise. In 1630, more than 
250 years ago, a wise English merchant, Mr. Thomas Munn, wrote an 
essay entitled Treasure by Forraign Trade or the Ballance of our 
Forraign Trade is the Rule of our Treasure, and in that curious 
treatise we read. : 


The commonwealth shall decline and grow peor by a disorder in the people 
when through pride and other causes they do consume more forraign wares in 
value than the wealth of the Kingdom can satisfy and pay by the exportation of 
our own commodities which is the very quality of an unthrift who spends beyond 
his means. 


Mr. Munn was only a plain business man, not a political economist, 
and consequently his writings are treated with contempt by the 
gentlemen who argue on plain matters of business in philosophical 
abstractions and in abstruse expressions; but his prophecy has un- 
fortunately come only too true. Neither an individual nor a nation 
can live upon other people’s work, as our political economists tell us 
this country does. Those who tell us that this country grows rich on 
‘foreign tribute’ talk nonsense. If we wish to bring back strength, 
prosperity, and happiness to Great Britain, we must first of all en- 
deavour to create sufficient productive employment for the nation, 
and this we can easily do by shutting out all foreign goods which can 
be produced by British labour, and by forcing foreign nations to 
open their markets again to our manufactures by retaliating if they 
shut out our trade. 

We are told that it is the fault of our own manufacturers and 
workmen if they cannot successfully compete with foreign industries 
in this country; but this assertion is untrue, 
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If our workmen are willing to accept free and unlimited competi- 
tion, they must also be prepared to accept the lowest wages paid 
abroad. This our workmen, and especially our organised workmen, 
refuse to do, and they are right. As the living expenses of the working 
man in this country are, for climatic and other reasons, considerably 
higher than in many other countries—Germany for instance—British 
workers can compete on equal terms with German labour only by 
accepting starvation wages, supposing international competition to be 
not only free but also strictly fair. However, competition between 
British and foreign labour, though free, is not by any means strictly 
fair, because our workers have with their produce largely to compete 
with foreign surplus produce which can be sold at a loss in this country 
and yet with benefit to the foreign manufacturer. 

As our political economists have not yet discovered that it is 
sometimes exceedingly profitable to sell goods at a loss, especially if 
they can be sold in the market of a competitor, I will give a homely 
illustration of this seeming paradox which will show the logic of such 
transactions. Every shopkeeper buys more stock than he can sell, 
because he does not want to be out of stock when customers come to 
his shop. His surplus stock he periodically sells ‘at an alarming 
sacrifice,’ under cost price. He does so cheerfully, and he finds it 
profitable to sell part of his stock at a loss because he wants to turn 
over his capital. If all our West-end shopkeepers should combine to 
sell all their surplus stock at one certain spot, say at Hammersmith, 
they would easily be able to ruin nearly all the Hammersmith shop- 
keepers, and they could establish branch shops of their own in Hammer- 
smith after thus having eliminated their competitors. This is the 
process which is going on continually in this country owing to un- 
restricted foreign competition, and thus, through Free Trade, our 
factories and workmen are being eliminated. 

The manufacturers in various foreign countries—and especially in 
Germany, where they are united in powerful and well-organised 
combinations—agree to sell their goods only at a certain price which 
leaves them an ample profit in their own country. In course of time 
large surplus stocks accumulate, and these the manufacturers have 
to sell, even, if necessary, at a loss, because they must turn over their 
money. Very sensibly they prefer spoiling our market in selling at 
a loss to spoiling their own, and all nations favour Great Britain 
with dumping their surplus stock because we invite all to unload 
their surplus stock in this country by our Free Trade system. For 
this reason enormous quantities of foreign goods coming from all 
industrial countries are sold here all the year round at a loss; and as 
the British manufacturer cannot possibly furnish the same goods 
under cost price in the ordinary course of business, he has to dismiss 
his men, who join the unemployed, whilst those who have money 
Tejoice at the cheapness of things, If our manufacturers complain 
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that the foreigner is ruining them, and if their men are starving 
because they cannot find employment, our Free-Traders, who mostly 
belong to the ‘ consumer’ class, will comfort our ruined citizens with 
an economic conundrum, and praise Free Trade because it ‘ benefits 
the consumer’ and makes goods cheap. Besides, the Free-Trader will 
loftily tell our manufacturers that they do not understand their 
business if they are unable to compete with foreign manufacturers, 
and he will say of their workmen that they are out of employment 
because they are incompetent, lazy, and drunken, The tender 
mercies of the Free-Traders are cruel. 

The first effect of Free Trade was that in the course of a few decades 
it created several millions of unemployed workers in our agricultural 
districts, especially in Ireland. As then our manufacturing industries 
were flourishing, part of the discharged agricultural workers found 
occupation in the towns, whilst several millions of these men had to 
leave the country in order to find work in foreign lands where industries 
are protected. At present Free Trade is destroying our manufacturing 
industries as well, and the exodus of our population from the land of 
Free Trade to protected countries is becoming greater and greater 
from year to year. The Moloch of Free Trade, after having swallowed 
up our country population and our agricultural wealth, is now swallow- 
ing up our town population and our industrial and invested wealth 
as well. 

Great Britain has the best coal in the world, she has countless 
excellent harbours on every part of her coast, she has the best work- 
men in the world, and our industrial towns are situated so near to the 
sea that we can manufacture almost on board ship. Coal, iron, 
harbour, and manufacturing towns, situated closely together, give to 
this country an enormous natural advantage over ali its competitors, 
the United States included. Germany, on the other hand, has inferior 
coal, she has but one good harbour, her workmen, though diligent 
and steady, are slow and rather clumsy, and, last but not least, her 
great manufacturing centres lie from 200 to 400 miles inland. Besides, 
Germany is hampered by militarism, and her industries are handi- 
capped to some extent by compulsory workmen’s insurance. Not- 
withstanding all these great disadvantages under which they labour, 
the German industries, which are carried on almost in the centre of 
the Gontinent, are exceedingly prosperous, whilst ours on the sea- 
border are decaying ; we have permanently almost a million unem- 
ployed in the country, whilst Germany has hardly any unemployed ; 
we have to send every year several hundred thousand people abroad, 
whilst in Germany immigration is greater than emigration. 

Why is Germany prosperous notwithstanding her inferior industrial 
resources, when at the same time Great Britain with her incomparable 
resources is rapidly impoverishing? ‘The reason is a simple one. 
Germany carefully protects her industries, whilst Great Britain has 
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abandoned them, and coldly looks on whilst foreign nations destroy 
one by one the sources of her wealth ; Germany carefully nurses and 
develops her national domain, whilst we believe that it is the height 
of political wisdom to neglect ours and to let it go to seed ; Germany’s 
economic policy is directed by experienced business men, whilst ours 
is misdirected by doctrinaires who have learned by rote from a text- 
book, which has been written by a professor, some unproved economic 
theories which are bombastically called ‘economic laws,’ and they 
disdain to consider economic facts which are not mentioned in the 
text-book. Unemployment, the decay of our national physique, and 
many other evils which have sprung from unemployment, have but 
one cause—Free Trade. In the words of Bismarck, the body politic 
suffers from Bright’s disease. 

Various remedies have been proposed for relieving the unem- 
ployed. Some propose that the unemployed should be occupied in 
this country by creating work for them, others recommend that the 
unemployed should be shipped out of the country. Both proposals 
are impracticable. The country is not rich enough to give adequate 
relief to the unemployed. They cannot be settled on the land because 
they would not know how to work the land; and if they were taught 
to work the land, they would be ruined by Free Trade, exactly as 
French and German peasants would be ruined if American agricultural 
produce was freely imported into those countries. We can also not 
ship our unemployed out of the country, because no foreign country is 
willing to receive a few millions of the unemployed with their families. 
We may help several thousand of the unemployed, and we may send 
several thousand to the Colonies; but the bulk of the unemployed 
will remain with us, a living and terrible reproach to this country 
and to those who are the champions of our present economic policy, 
until Protection revives and recreates our industries and enables 
them again to expand and to employ more workers, 

What the politician has spoiled, the politician must again set right. 
Protection must come, and will come. Meanwhile, we should do all 
in our power to help those unfortunate men who, in most cases through 
no fault of their own, have been impoverished and who are suffering 
especially during this severe winter. Let us also not forget that 
those suffer most who suffer in silence. Her Majesty the Queen has 
shown us the way of practical charity. Let us follow her example 
and help the unemployed according to our means, 


OQ. ELTzBacHER. 
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CONTINENTAL LIGHT 
ON THE ‘UNEMPLOYED’ PROBLEM 


Tue fundamental principles of our English Poor-law—first, that 
every man, woman, and child in the land has, in the last resort, a right 
to maintenance at the hands of the community, but, secondly, that 
this right is subject to the condition, so far as able-bodied persons 
are concerned, that they must earn that maintenance by work—are 
eminently merciful and just. Those charged with the administra- 
tion of the law are for the most part able, zealous, and kind-hearted ; 
and the public supplies the means, if not quite ungrudgingly, at all 
events unsparingly. Yet it is beyond question that, either in the law 
itself or in the method of its administration, or both, there is some- 
thing that is not only capable of amendment but that urgently 
demands it. Our streets swarm with sturdy beggars, our highways 
with vagrants devoured by vermin but otherwise able-bodied, and 
the death of some aged respectable man or woman from starvation, 
voluntarily suffered as preferable to entering the workhouse, is an 
incident too familiar to excite more than a passing pang of regret 
and shame. Manifestly there is something at fault. 

There are on the Continent countries where social conditions are 
not greatly dissimilar to our own, and where perhaps the principle 
is better understood than with us that at times the liberty of the 
individual must give way for the good of all. During the summer of 
1905 I paid visits to certain institutions in Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
and Denmark for the reception of various classes of persons who in 
England would be dealt with under the Poor-law, and from them and 
from my own experience in daily contact with voluntary institutions 
of a similar character I venture to draw a few conclusions. These 
conclusions I offer, not as a cut-and-dried solution of Poor-law diffi- 
culties, but as suggestions which seem to me not undeserving of 
attention. 

There should, first and principally, be a far more minute classifica- 
tion of various classes of paupers, and an end should be made of 
the system of herding together within the walls of one institution 
numbers of persons of all sorts of character. This classification 
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should be carried out uniformly throughout the country, and separate 
buildings should be used for the different classes. Under the present 
system no such classification is possible, and I therefore advocate 
the transfer of all Poor-law institutions to a permanent Poor-law 
Commission under the Local Government Board, in the same way 
as local prisons were many years ago transferred to a Prison Com- 
mission under the Home Office. The transfer would no doubt run 
strongly contrary to local sentiment, as it did in the case of the prisons, 
and many delicate adjustments would be needed to insure equitable 
settlement of rights and liabilities as between localities and the central 
authority ; but these would not be insuperable difficulties, and the 
change would in time be as beneficial as it has proved to be in the 
case of prisons. 

The existing Unions should be dissolved and the country parcelled 
out afresh into Poor-law districts of such size that each should con- 
tain a number of workhouses sufficient to meet the needs of each 
class of paupers. The County of London and other populous counties 
might each constitute one district, and in the case of smaller counties 
grouping would be necessary. From this it would seem to follow 
that a committee of the County Council, or a joint committee of 
the councils of the counties forming a district, would be the most 
suitable body to be charged with the local administration of the law, 
though I should advocate a very real and effective control by the 
central authority in order to ensure uniformity of administration. 
Such of the Boards of Guardians as have duties of local government 
to perform would continue to discharge those duties, and the other 
boards should be dissolved, the services of their best members being 
retained by co-optation by the new committees. Salaried Poor-law 
officers would be taken over by the committees, as far as possible, 
so as to obtain the benefit of their experience and to limit the outlay 
needful for compensation. The proposed consolidation could not 
fail to result in a very large economy in establishment charges, an 
economy which would increase year by year as existing interests 
fell in and the benefits to arise from the new system began to make 
themselves felt. 

No doubt these proposals would excite strong opposition on the 
part of existing authorities, and it is only natural that men should 
dislike to see duties withdrawn from them which they are conscious 
of having performed with zeal and not without success. As a measure 
of conciliation, therefore, not less than of justice, the cost of adminis- 
tering the amended law should be borne in equal shares by the 
Exchequer and the counties. Rich districts would thus assist, as in 
fairness they should do, in bearing the burdens of poorer ones, and 
the inequalities of rating would be put an end to. The principle 
(surely a true one) would be recognised that pauperism in all its 
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many branches is a question affecting the nation at large and not 
particular localities only. 

Having thus obtained the districts, the various Poor-law insti- 
tutions should be distributed in such a way that in each district 
there shall be a separate building or buildings to satisfy the needs 
of each of the following classes. In certain of the classes I append 
by way of illustration the name of an institution on the Continent 
which offers features worthy of imitation. 


Class A. For the aged poor of spotless character (Alderdomshjem, 
Copenhagen). 

Class B. For receiving and classifying cases. Small buildings for 
the temporary reception of all classes of paupers pending 
their classification. 

Class C. For the old and feeble, not qualified for Class A (Almendelig, 
Copenhagen). 

Class D. For able-bodied unemployed, willing to work (St. Johnner 
Stiftelse, Copenhagen). 

Class E. For able-bodied loafers, vagrants, thieves, and the whole 
fraternity of those whose sole desire it is to live in idleness 
and comfort at the cost of cthers (Merxplas, Belgium). 

Class F. For be. gars, drunkards, and other feeble persons of bad 
character, unfit for hard work (Veenhuizen, Holland). 


Class G. Infirmaries for the sick. I am acquainted with no Con- 


tinental model that can approach our own Poor-law 
infirmaries. 


It will be seen that, apart from temporary receiving-houses and 
infirmaries, I advocate five classes of institutions for every district, 
and that for three out of the five Denmark furnishes an illustration. 

The aged poor of spotless character (Class A in the above classi- 
fication) do not, strictly speaking, come within the Poor-law at all 
in Denmark. They are State pensioners, and their position is no 
more dishonourable, and involves no more loss of civil rights, than 
in the case of one who receives a Service pension in this country. 
Some of the pensioners live in their homes, others in special public 
institutions. The Alderdomshje.a, the place where the aged pen- 
sioners of Copenhagen are housed, is a delightful haven for these old 
people after the storms of life. Some 500 dwell there, the married 
couples in separate quarters of their own, and the single in common, 
the men having separate smoking-rooms and the women sitting- 
rooms. The inmates are entirely their own masters, and go in and 
out at pleasure. The food is plentiful and appetising, and it is even 
prepared in a separate establishment, in order to save the old folks 
from the annoyance of odours of cooking. They are waited upon by 
paupers of an inferior class, and a theatre, brass bands, choral societies, 
and magic lanterns cheer their lives. In brief their position is an 
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honourable and happy one, in strong contrast with that of our aged 
respectable poor at home, confined in the workhouse with the dregs 
and refuse of society, or having doled out a scanty allowance in- 
sufficient to support a decent existence and carrying with it the taint 
of pauperism and the loss of independence and the rights of a citizen. 
Common justice and humanity demand the provision of old-age 
pensions in this country in some form or other, immediately and 
urgently. It must, however, be made perfectly clear that such 
pensions are only for such as have deserved well of the State. Mere 
age and inability to work are insufficient to give any title to honour- 
able support, and the idea of a life of idleness, drunkenness, and 
improvidence crowned by an old age spent in happy ease at the public 
cost is preposterous and destructive of the idea of social responsibility. 
To be frank, I do not think that any such system can be administered 
in England by a popularly elected body. The temptation to seek 
the favour of the electorate by promising pensions to fit and unfit 
alike is one which it would be inadvisable to put in the way of candi- 
dates for election. 

The old-age pensioners in Denmark are the aristocracy of the 
poor. For the old age of those who miss entering the circle—those 
that have once been convicted of crime, or whose poverty is due to 
drunkenness, vice, idleness, or improvidence—provision is made in 
Denmark by another class of institution (Class C in my classification), 
represented in Copenhagen by the Almendelig. This place is neither 
workhouse, almshouse, prison nor reformatory, but rather an ‘hospital’ 
in the old sense of the word, where the aged who have not passed 
through life without stain may spend their last days in comparative 
comfort. Amongst them are certain of the better class of able-bodied 
failures, who come here hoping to get a fresh start by industry. All 
the inmates are expected to work according to their powers, and they 
receive moderate pay, partly (3d. a week) in cash and the remainder 
being placed towards the cost of maintenance, which works out at 
7s. per head per week, including the sick and infirm. To those who 
are unable to work the 3d. a week is paid as a gift. Most of the inmates 
remain in the institution for the rest of their lives. They lose the 
franchise, and are subject to certain restraints on their liberty, such 
as going out at certain times only. Married couples are permitted 
to live together. 

The institution known as the St. Johnner Stiftelse, which I have 
chosen to illustrate Class D, corresponds more nearly to our idea of 
a workhouse than the other institutions. It has from 300 to 600 
inmates, according to the season—men, women, and children. It has 
a special department, separated from the others, for youthful offenders 
and children ill treated by their parents. This class of workhouse 
is regarded as a temporary provision only, the average stay being 
three months, although the older inmates remain for an indefinite 
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time, until they either die or are promoted to the Almendelig. The 
able-bodied inmates are paid, and are graded in three classes, which 
are kept separate both at work and in the living-rooms and dormi- 
tories. The first two classes receive privileges not given to the third, 
and the pay increases according to the class. Each man begins 
in the third class and must work his way up. As soon as he has 
saved a sum equivalent to 7s. 9d. he must leave and endeavour to find 
work outside. If within six weeks he has not saved this amount, or 
fails to get into the second class, he is sent to the Ladegaard or penal 
workhouse, whence he must work his way up again. The most 
remarkable contrast to the English system is the fact that every man 
works at his own trade ; that at which he is most capable of producing 
value. The community reaps the benefit of the system of putting 
a@ man to the work for which he is most fit, and paying him for-it 
according to results, instead of the English plan of keeping men at a 
dead level of unremunerative and heart-breaking labour. Most of the 
building, repairs and other structural work is done by the inmates, 
and practically all the household work of the institution. This, and 
the system of employing men at remunerative work, largely account for 
the low cost at which the place is worked. The wages range from 
3d. to 1}d. a day, and the value of the work in excess of the wages is 
applied in relief of the rates. The men are allowed a few hours’ 
absence at any time to go in search of work, precautions being taken 
against this liberty being used as a cloak for loafing and drinking. 

Turning from Denmark to Belgium, the celebrated colony of 
Merxplas, near Antwerp, may well serve as a model for houses classed 
E in my proposed classification, although it is an example that 
requires to be followed with caution. It has many faults, chief 
amongst which are its enormous size and its defective classification 
and separation of inmates. With all its faults it has the merit of 
clearing the streets and roads of beggars and tramps, and of carrying 
into practice the principle of making them work for their living. 
Not only in Belgium, but in other northern European countries, 
a tramp or a beggar isa rarity. The secret is that the law is enforced 
and public opinion supports the police in enforcing it. Without 
this the excellent system of Merxplas and similar institutions 
would be in vain. As long as public sympathy and alms are given 
to the individual tramp and beggar, so long will vagrancy and beggary 
exist and flourish, for in a free country the action of the police cannot 
go very far in advance of general public opinion and sentiment. The 
most powerful agent which could be employed to settle the question 
of vagrancy would be a statute making it a punishable offence, not 
to receive, but to give alms in money or kind to any able-bodied 
person soliciting or inviting gifts in any street or highway. 

To return to Merxplas, it contains about 5,000 colonists, ranging 
from the blind, infirm, and incurable (who ought not to be placed in 
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such companionship at all) to criminals guilty of the vilest offences. 
The worst of the criminals are segregated in cells, but most of the 
inmates are allowed to mix freely, both at work and in the dormitories. 
The beggars, tramps, and petty thieves number close upon 3,000, and 
next come the blind and incurable—1,157—the number of other indi- 
vidual classes being small. It is for the marvellous skill in organisation 
shown by M. Stroobant, the director, that Merxplas is chiefly remark- 
able, not as an institution for effecting the reclamation of the inmates. 
The evil communications of so great a number of worthless and 
immoral men cannot fail to be most prejudicial to inmates in whom 
better instincts are not yet entirely dead. As an organisation, however, 
the place is perfect. By the work of its inmates it has been turned 
from a wilderness of sand into a place of fruitful and flourishing 
woodland ; churches, schools, barracks, workshops have been built, 
and the colony grows and manufactures practically all that it consumes. 
The men are paid, the maximum being 3d. a day, and they are allowed 
to spend a portion in luxuries, or what they consider such, at the 
canteen, the balance being banked. The place is not walled and 
escapes are frequent, but those who escape invariably fall into the 
hands of the police again for begging and thieving. The total cost per 
man works out at 3s. 4d. a week. The cost for maintenance of a 
similar class in England is 16s. per week for each man, including 
interest on capital outlay. The secret of the low expenditure is the 
principle of making the inmates build their own buildings and grow 
their own food, and seeing that each man works for his food before 
he gets it. The excess of the cost over earnings is defrayed by the 
State, the Commune, and the municipality in equal shares. 
Veenhuizen, the model for Class F, is a colony for beggars and 
drunkards, and is situated not far from Meppel in the north of Holland. 
It contains about 3,000 inmates, all of them of the class of * unem- 
ployables,’ weak in body and will, and unfitted by their vices, inherited 
or acquired, to take a place as wage-earners. In England they would 
be infesting the streets and roads, a terror and an eyesore, their frequent 
short interludes of prison and workhouse being useless for protec- 
tion of the public or reformation of the individual. At Veenhuizen 
we found them working as hard as their feebleness would allow, 
acquiring strength of body and mind, habits of industry, and a know- 
ledge of some useful trade. They are engaged in gardening, forestry, 
and agriculture, as well as in various manual trades, receiving a small 
wage. One could not fail to be struck with the fact that in these 
Continental institutions the inmates are producers of wealth as well 
as consumers. Not only do they earn a large share of their own 
maintenance, thus reducing the cost to a fraction of the expense of 
Poor-law administration in England, but by reclaiming waste land 
they are creating new wealth which may very possibly (though on 
this point I cannot pretend to speak with authority) cover the whole 
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cost of their living and repay the capital expenditure for land and rel 
buildings. Veenhuizen is divided into eighteen separate homesteads, I1 
each under the charge of a practical farmer. This is a great advance sh 
on the Merxplas system of one large establishment with enormous cu 
dormitories and dining-rooms. of 
I saw several other institutions during my visit to the Continent, cls 
such as Frederiksoord in Holland, where families from towns are placed a 
out on small holdings of their own, and Liihlerheim and Schiferhof in at 
Germany, refuges for drunkards and ex-criminals. All of them have Ei 
characteristics from which much might be learned, and more particu- of 
larly a characteristic common to them all, the possibility of a large m 
reduction in the cost of administration by the adoption of remunerative di 
labour and giving the inmate an interest in working well. At the 
same time, most or all of them have defects which should be avoided, b 
as for instance their great size, rendering proper supervision and gi 
individual influence impossible. Urgently required also are small Pp 
voluntary homes, similar to our Church Army Labour Homes, where a 
inmates could be received after leaving the large public institutions, b 
and where they could remain under good personal influence until p 
they can find work outside. t 


The question of outdoor relief belongs to another branch of Poor-law 
administration, and in this respect Continental methods, except perhaps 
in Denmark, are either wanting altogether or inferior to ours. In 
Denmark the relieving officers have a very wide discretion, enabling 
them to give relief in the form in which it is most likely to be of service 
to the recipient. Outdoor relief is regarded not as a gift, but as a 
loan to be repaid if and whenever possible, and consequently its 
receipt is not visited with loss of civil rights, except that it debars 
the recipient from an old-age pension uzless he can show that the 
relief was made necessary by misfortune and not by his own idleness 
or misconduct. In any case outdoor relief is considered as a purely 
temporary provision, and a person in continuous need of relief would 
be required to enter one of the public institutions. 

To sum up very shortly, my suggestions are these : 

(1) The proper classification of paupers, and the allotment of 
existing buildings in every district for each class. 

(2) The employment of paupers at remunerative work, at their 
own trades if any, and particularly at farm and market-garden opera- 
tions, land reclamation, and afforestation. 

(3) The payment of wages to paupers on an increasing scale, 
80 as to give them an inducement to improve their position. 

(4) The rigid enforcement of existing laws, and if thought needful 
the enactment of more stringent laws, for the absolute repression 
of vagrancy and beggary. 

To go into each of these proposals in detail would make this article 
far too long, and I must content myself with offering a few general 
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remarks by way of conclusion. On the question of classification 
I must add that to each of the institutions in Classes D, E, F, there 
should be attached, wherever possible, considerable areas of land, 
cultivated or waste. Hard labour in the open air is the best form 
of occupation for many of the cases which would come within these 
classes. The spectacle of fruitful fields and woods, where within 
a few years was nothing but barren sandhills and heaths, to be seen 
at several of the Continental institutions, is a very striking one. In 
England also there might be made an addition to the national wealth 
of incalculable amount, and it could be effected by the labour of 
men who now add nothing to it, but are, on the contrary, a perpetual 
drain on the resources of the community. 

The outlay upon wages for the paupers would be fully justified 
by the increased efficiency which would be certain to result from 
giving men an interest in working well and to the utmost of their 
power. The wages should be small, ranging perhaps from 1d. to 3d. 
aday. The object is not to provide national workshops for all comers, 
but places of refuge and help to reinstate the failures, and the 
pay must therefore be of an amount entirely insufficient to attract 
the industrious workman from outside. 

One virtue, if no other, attaches to these suggestions. They 
could be carried into effect without delay and without the imposition 
of any fresh charge upon the overburdened taxpayer and ratepayer. 
The buildings are already in existence and an ample staff. All that 
would be required is the redistribution of inmates and officers. In 
a comparatively short time the cost of administration would be very 
materially reduced by selecting the better class of inmates to fill the 
smaller offices as existing officers retire, and by the increased earning 
power of inmates. If these proposals should be thought to be too 
far-reaching for immediate adoption as a whole, that part dealing 
with vagrancy and beggary might well be carried into effect without 
delay. Only those whose duties bring them*‘into close”contact with 
the very poor know to what an extent these twin evils are eating 
into the lower strata of our social life and how they complicate social 
questions. To take only the familiar subject of ‘the unemployed,’ 
if the loafers and wastrels who have been wilfully unemployed so 
long that they have become unemployable could once be sifted from 
the industrious who would work if they had the chance, the area of 
this terrible question would be greatly narrowed, and those who 
have to deal with it could do so without the haunting dread that they 
are pouring water into a sieve and attacking a problem which is in 
fact insoluble. If there were a series of institutions such as Merxplas, 
but on a smaller scale, and could the police arrest every worthless 
vagabond and mendicant with the certainty that the magistrate 
would order his committal to one of these institutions for a term not 
of weeks or months but of years, it would not be long before our 
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country was free from the shame and danger of the existence of this 
large class of parasites. 

What I have ventured to suggest is capable of improvement on 
the part of those who possess specialised knowledge, but I think it is 
on right lines. If a reform on these lines could be carried into effect 
the probable result would be to add to the happiness of the deserving 
poor, to render more easy and effectual the task of reclaiming the 
idle and worthless, and to promote the welfare of the kingdom at 
large. 

Witson CaRLILE. 
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IMPERIAL ORGANISATION AND 
CANADIAN OPINION 


Tue inquiry which forms the subject of this paper was undertaken 
in the following circumstances. For between two and three years an 
informal committee of persons agreed in desiring the better organisa- 
tion of the British Empire, but otherwise representing all schools of 
political and economic thought, has been considering in London 
what means are practicable for attaining that end without any violent 
change in our constitutional methods, without contentious legislation, 
and without proposing anything obviously or probably unacceptable 
to the self-governing Colonies. That committee started without any 
collective opinion beyond what is necessarily involved in the accept- 
ance of these conditions, and even these were never formulated. 
Gradually the comparison of many men’s thoughts in the light of a 
wide range of information and experience, carried on in the freedom 
of private confidence, produced a positive convergence in certain 
directions. The committee did me the honour of putting in my hands 
the task of stating the results from time to time and making them 
public. Last April a paper embodying our provisional conclusions in 
my own language was read by me at a meeting of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, and favourably received at the time by several specially 
qualified persons. The gentlemen who have thus worked together 
include distinguished representatives of Canada and New Zealand, 
besides men who have officially and unofficially seen a great deal of 
the affairs of every part of the Empire ; and, with the aid of Mr. Pitt 
Kennedy, our able and zealous honorary secretary, we had the use of 
many valuable opinions from almost every British possession of con- 
siderable importance. It was felt, however, that we could satisfy 
ourselves better by personal inquiry, and, with the assent and in many 
cases the cordial express approval of my fellow-workers, I went to 
Canada in September with Mr. Pitt Kennedy. Mr. Geoffrey Drage, 
who had already seen something of both Canada and Australia, and 
has long made a special study of the commercial and industrial pro- 
gtess of the Empire, kindly consented to accompany us and to put his 
knowledge and competence at the disposal of our cause, It was his 
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second visit to Canada and my third, and in other respects we did not 
come to the country as strangers. We therefore had not to spend 
any of our time in acquiring the mere rudiments of political and other 
information about the Dominion. Although no one regrets more 
than myself that our stay could not be longer, I venture to affirm 
that we made the most of a clear month. Mr. Kennedy and myself 
journeyed in that space of time from Quebec to British Columbia and 
back to Montreal, having ascertained beforehand, so far as possible, 
who were the persons we ought to meet and speak with at every place 
where we stopped. There is an inevitable element of chance in all 
such arrangements, but on the whole, thanks to the efficient aid of 
our Canadian friends and correspondents, we carried out our inten- 
tions quite as nearly as we expected. Mr. Drage was with us from 
Montreal to Calgary, whence he diverged to Edmonton, a place of 
which little more is yet known in England than was known of Winni- 
peg twenty years ago, but of which a great deal will be heard within 
the next ten years. He rejoined us at Ottawa, and finally supple- 
mented our first work at Quebec, which had been cut short by a 
delayed passage outward. We were unable to visit the eastern 
Maritime Provinces, but we found them represented at Ottawa. It is 
needless to say to anyone who knows Canada that everywhere we found 
overflowing welcome and hospitality for ourselves, and I have specially 
to thank my brethren of the legal profession for many pleasant meetings 
which, so far as concerned myself, would have been ample reward for 
the expedition. But we found also, for the purpose in hand, complete 
willingness to discuss the relations of Canada with Great Britain on 
terms of equal freedom. This frank exchange of ideas led more than 
once from apparent difference at the outset to the discovery of real 
agreement on the most important matters. Not the least interesting 
and profitable conversations were with French-speaking Canadians. 
There is, I believe, some kind of tradition in England, whether well or 
ill founded in its origin I know not, that the French of Quebec and 
Montreal is archaic or provincial. Anyone who is on the spot and 
conversant with the French of Paris can satisfy himself in a short 
time, and both Mr. Drage and myself can bear witness, that among 
educated persons it is not so now. Country folk talk, no doubt, in 
dialect, as they still do to a great extent in France itself; and it 
would be strange if the descendants of Normans might not speak 
Norman among themselves in the Province of Quebec as well as in 
the Channel Islands. It is a little surprising and disappointing to an 
Englishman at all capable of appreciating the French language and 
literature to see how much the English-speaking people of Montreal 
neglect their exceptionally good opportunities of learning French. 
Once only did I find myself in a really bilingual company, not at 
Montreal, but at Ottawa. This topic, however, is beyond the present 
inquiry ; save that people of two languages who are free to exchange 
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ideas in both can speak with more confidence and less fear of mis- 
understanding than if they had only one in common. Shall I confess 
that the talk sometimes diverged from the higher politics to French 
books and even French plays? Official persons, of course, never do 
such things when they meet officially ; but we were not at all official, 
and there was enough serious conversation to teach us a good many 
things we wanted to know. 

Canadian loyalty was among the elementary things we had no need 
to talk about with either English or French-Canadians. If I were a 
Canadian I think I should prefer to hear no more of it. Surely it is 
a rather ambiguous compliment, as between citizens of the Empire, 
to assure a man effusively that one does not suspect him of treason- 
able or seditious intentions. Lawful men, under a Constitution that 
guarantees them, in Bentham’s phrase, the right to censure freely, 
may be expected to obey punctually in all matters of known civil 
and political duty, and they commonly do so. If, on the other hand, 
loyalty means willingness to do more than is in the bond, if it implies 
personal affection or active devotion to a common ideal, then it is 
something much better than obedience to law, but not a thing to be 
demanded as of right, or presumed upon in any particular case without 
examination. This the Empire has had from Canada, and may have 
again ; the surest way to spoil our chance is to set up a claim to it. 
In private life it is not usual for intimate friends to be always talking 
about what they would do for each other. English patriotism is 
habitually reticent, even to excess, and the same feeling of fine reticence 
is possible to Canadians, as Mr. Sanford Evans, one of the best repre- 
sentatives of their younger manhood, has most justly pointed out.’ 
My own belief is that some of our mouthing over Canadian loyalty is 
dangerously near a kind of cant which might well offend self-respecting 
Canadians and obscure our own perception of the facts. There is 
nothing alarming or even unpleasant in the facts themselves. All 
Canadians, with insignificant exceptions, are attached to their existing 
Constitution and to the British flag, but their attachment is not of 
one people or province alone, and is entitled to its shades of mood 
and differences of motive. Quebec has a French civilisation which, 
on the scale of American history, is ancient compared to that of 
Ontario and the central provinces. British Columbia has, on the other 
hand, a quite distinct and more recent origin ; she is as maritime as 
the older Atlantic provinces, and even more English. The fathers of 
her young men grew up without calling themselves Canadian or having 


' The Canadian Contingents and Canadian Imperialism, Toronto, 1901, p. 317. 
This book has received at home nothing like the attention it deserves, partly for 
want of an English publisher, partly because of the diffidence or inadvertence whereby 
the title-page fails to disclose the real nature of the contents. The cover all but actively 
conceals it, and the best chapter of the text dissembles under the heading of 
‘ Postscriptum.’ 
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any part in Canada. Thus the ideals of Quebec may be or become 
British in the sense of intimate relations, through the Dominion, with 
Greater Britain ; English they are not, nor can we expect them to 
become so; while British Columbian customs and sentiment—aided, 
perhaps, by a singular resemblance of climate—are more English than 
those of Ontario, and far more English than anything in Manitoba. 
The Canadian North-West, again, is British North American certainly, 
but American, not European, and not the least like a copy of England 
or Scotland. A perfectly homogeneous Canadian opinion or senti- 
ment, as distinguished from a reasoned policy based on enlightened 
consideration of interest, is not to be found, even if we leave out the 
Province of Quebec as exceptional (a pretty unpractical omission to 
begin with) and look to the English-speaking provinces alone. 

It would be rather surprising, therefore, if Canada had any definite 
public opinion on the problem of imperial organisation. But there is 
another sufficient reason for its absence, the same which accounts for 
the indifference of the general public at home to this and all matters 
of policy not having any obvious bearing on a General Election. There 
has been, as yet, no serious and continuous handling of the subject 
by those who form and lead public opinion. We think, however, 
that the individual opinions and comments we have collected from 
almost every part of the Dominion are enough to afford some clue to 
what Canadian public opinion may be in the near future. Mean- 
while there is a widely diffused feeling, among English-speaking 
Canadians at any rate, that something should be done, and that it is 
England’s business to find out what it ought to be and to take the 
first step. Many of them are under the impression that our people at 
home ignore them, and are ready to treat their interests as diplomatic 
currency to be bartered for material or moral advantages elsewhere 
which do no good to Canada. It is not my business to discuss how 
far this impression may be justifiable or natural, but to bear witness 
that it exists. Here we are beginning to forget the Colonial Office 
policy of the first half of the nineteenth century (it was not the policy 
of one party more than another), which was to lead or even gently 
press the self-governing Colonies on the path to separation. It is 
not forgotten in the Colonies, and is still doing harm ; there is room 
yet for more visible and concrete assurance that it is finally renounced. 
Any measure conveying such assurance, even if otherwise it has but 
little positive result, will be a good deed for the Empire and a credit 
to the British Government that undertakes it. 

Coming to the substance of our communication, I will repeat for 
the reader’s convenience the summary statement, made in a letter 
sent to the Times in August, of the proposals on which Canadian 
opinions were invited, and which had been more fully laid before the 
Royal Colonial Institute and published in England. It was suggested 
that there should be established : 
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(1) An advisory council, including representatives of all parts of 
the Empire, and presided over, preferably, by the Prime Minister of 
this country, to be formed on the basis of the existing Colonial 
conferences. 

(2) A permanent secretarial office attached to the President of the 
Imperial Council to acquire and systematise information material to 
the common concerns of the Empire for the use of the Cabinet and the 
Council, and, so far as might be expedient, for publication. [We 
have since found it most convenient to describe this as an Imperial 
Intelligence Department. ] 

(3) A permanent Imperial Commission whose members could repre- 
sent all such branches of knowledge and research, outside those 
matters pertaining exclusively to any department, as would be pro- 
fitable in Imperial affairs ; they would normally be put in action by 
the Prime Minister appointing special committees to deal with parti- 
cular questions on the request of the Imperial Council. 

The first of these proposals may be described as the greatest 
possible resultant, in the mature opinion of the persons for whom I 
speak, of the various plans which have been put forward at various 
times for giving some kind of visible unity to the British Empire. 
Advocates of a formal constitution, of whom there are still a few in 
Canada, naturally think it inadequate. But the general tendency 
of Canadian answers on this point is, to my mind, such as to make 
it fit to be considered whether formality could not be reduced to an 
even smaller amount without sacrificing the substantial attainment 
of the end; that end, it cannot be too often repeated, being not 
compulsory jurisdiction by majority votes, or indeed any counting 
of votes at all, but full and free consultation. I will return to the 
reasons presently. 

The suggestion of an Intelligence Department for the political, 
civil, and commercial business of the Empire met with an acceptance 
beyond our expectation. Various opinions were given as to the best 
way of connecting it with the responsible Governments of Great 
Britain and of the Colonies ; it seemed to be pretty generally thought 
that the existence of such a department might and should lead to 
greater things, although there was a minority who rather deprecated 
such a result; but there w.s practical unanimity on the point that 
the Intelligence Department would in itself, and apart from any 
further development, supply a real want in the working institutions 
of the British Empire. Moreover, it was generally allowed that it 
would be useful to make the secretary of the new department the 
permanent secretary or clerk of the Colonial Conference, which at 
present is a mere discontinuous apparition, devoid of the means at 
the disposal of the most ordinary commercial company for keeping 
its documents and affairs in order in the intervals between meetings. 
Whatever doubts may be legitimate on other plans, or on the minog 
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details of this, I venture to say that, so far as relates to Canada, the 
Government at home might now start an Imperial Intelligence Depart- 
ment with the certainty not only of acquiescence but of active approval. 

The constitution of a standing Commission, with standing or 
occasional expert committees, in aid of the Intelligence Department 
was hardly discussed at all. I should imagine that most Canadians 
would regard this as a piece of administrative machinery to be left 
to the discretion of the Home Government. There would be no 
reason, of course, why all the members of such a Commission should 
be habitually resident in the United Kingdom, and it would seem 
highly desirable that, whenever formed, it should include prominent 
and well-informed citizens of the self-governing Colonies and indeed 
all parts of the Empire. As the functions of its members and com- 
mittees would be purely to inform and report, and it would not be of 
the nature of a council, no question of political representation or 
balancing political sections would arise under this head. I incline to 
think that no question of payment for services, except those of the 
secretary and a small permanent staff, would arise until the Cabinet 
had decided, on reports and informaticu received through the secretary, 
to put some practical work—say the consolidation of patent laws 
throughout the Empire—definitely in hand. Eminent men are 
found willing enough to serve on Royal Commissions without payment 
and with less prospect of useful results to the public. But all this is 
perhaps best left to stand over as detail to be worked out hereafter. 
So may the question whether the colonial Governments might not 
with advantage establish corresponding departments of their own, 
making adequate provision for full and confidential communication 
with the British Department and with one another. This is a question, 
moreover, which they will settle for themselves. 

In any case it should be remembered, both here and in the Colonies, 
that the establishment of an Imperial Intelligence Department in 
some form is not to be regarded as a matter of providing for merely 
local convenience, and still less of satisfying any merely sentimental 
desires. Many practical statesmen and men of affairs, working from 
a mainly British point of view, have formed a decided opinion— 
expressed most forcibly, perhaps, by my learned friend Mr. Haldane 
—that the business of the Empire, as it is to-day, cannot be properly 
done with the means of the existing departments, or by any device of 
merely departmental committees. There is no more difficulty about 
making such an Intelligence Department as we want than there was 
about making the Committee of Imperial Defence; and there is 
every reason to expect that it would produce as good results for the 
common interest of the Empire in civil and commercial matters as have 
been produced by that Committee for naval and military purposes. 

Let us now turn back to that part of the problem which, be the 
prospects of an immediate solution greater or less, must have the 
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greatest attraction for a student of politics—namely, the constitution 
of some body which shall be a deliberative council for the Empire in 
substance if not in name. It will be best to dispose of the negative 
results first. Our discussions in London had ruled out at an early 
stage all proposals which would invest a Council of the Empire with 
any kind of compulsory authority to fix contributions for imperial 
purposes ; not only because it would be a grave constitutional innova- 
tion at home, but because there is no prospect of obtaining the consent 
of the self-governing Colonies to the creation of any such authority. 
That conclusion has been amply confirmed by all I could hear from 
one end of Canada to the other. But for a mere handful of enthu- 
siasts who are still wedded to the old projects of imperial federation, 
but are not an effective power in Canadian politics, English no less 
than French Canadians would meet any plan of that kind with the 
most determined opposition. They will not hear of Canada being 
bound to any action for which the Ministers of the Dominion cannot 
be called to account before their own Parliament in the regular 
course of constitu «nal procedure. Under the system of popular and 
responsible government there is no room for irresponsible authority, 
short of the ultimate sovereign power, nor for divided responsibility. 
To the same effect Mr. Deakin lately said, speaking at Melbourne and 
adopting ‘ with the warmest sympathy ’ the proposals framed by me 
in the name of the informal committee already mentioned : ‘ We take 
it for granted that no contribution can be made or duty imposed that 
is not voted by the several local Parliaments.’* This appears to me 
not only quite a sound position, but the only position that a Canadian, 
Australian, or New Zealander bred in the traditions of our constitution 
can be expected to take. At all events any scheme inconsistent with 
the maintenance of it in every self-governing State of the Empire 
must be dismissed as impracticable in our time. I do not myself see 
why any such scheme should ever be needed, or why purely voluntary 
co-operation, if guided by full information and enlightened by frequent 
confidential discussion, should not suffice for as long a time as the 
British Empire lasts. 

A further point arises in connection with this. If there is to 
be an Imperial Council, it seems clear that it can be nothing else 
than the existing Colonial Conference (for it has a recognised though 
intermittent existence) made continuous and reinforced. Is it ad- 
missible that its members, as regards the self-governing Colonies, 
should be any other than responsible Ministers of their respective 
Governments, or, at any rate, persons directly representing and 
authorised by those Governments? This is a somewhat delicate 
question on which different opinions have been expressed by com- 
petent Canadians. Again, is it necessary that all the self-governing 

* Presidential address to the Imperial Federation League of Victoria, delivered at 
Melbourne, June 14, 1905. 
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Colonies should be represented in exactly the same manner, or should 
this be left for each Government to settle for itself? Since there is 
no question of voting power or of observing a strict proportion, it 
would seem on principle that some latitude might reasonably be 
allowed, provided always that the Premier of each Colony, or at any 
rate some member of its Cabinet, were its normal representative 
when he could be present, and had an authorised deputy (whether the 
High Commissioner or some other) for any such interim business as 
could not be conveniently dealt with by letter or cable. But it may 
well be that attempts to define these matters are premature. We 
have in the Conference of Premiers an existing body capable of much 
good work, even as it is, when once made continuous and furnished 
with appropriate organs ; the Conference itself may be the best judge 
and adviser as to the further developments that will be convenient. 
Any desired reinforcement, usual or special, can be effected without 
legislation or even an Order in Council. There is a certain apprehen- 
sion in more than one quarter in Canada that the constitution of any- 
thing more formal than the Conference of Premiers might somehow 
tend, however carefully the semblance of executive authority were 
excluded, to hamper the autonomy and weaken the responsibility of 
the Dominion Government. I do not myself share this apprehension,* 
but it is there. Moreover, it must be remembered that the French 
Canadians might easily work themselves, or be worked, into a state of 
alarm by any movement capable of being represented as the beginning 
of encroachment on their peculiar franchises. At home we know that 
no British Government would entertain any such design, or could do 
so with impunity. We know, too, that the last thing any sane English- 
inan thinks of is dragging or inveigling Canadians, whether of English 
or of French descent, into any risk of which they have not been fully 
informed or to which they have not freely consented. But we cannot 
expect every voter in the Province of Quebec to understand this by 
the light of nature. A few lapses from tact, however casual, a few 
indiscreet speeches, however unauthorised, can do much harm among 
people whose attitude towards their English-speaking neighbours and 
the Home Government is tinged with pardonable though mistaken 
suspicion. I am far from saying or thinking that this mood 
is permanent, but Canadian statesmanship has still to reckon 
with it. : 

It is possible that the effectual working of the proposed Intelligence 
Department in connection with the Colonial Conferences would 
require some modification of the existing quasi-diplomatic etiquette 
as to communications between the Home and the Colonial Govern- 
ments. This is not a matter which can be discussed in public with 

* At home I have met with the opposite objection, that a merely consultative 


Council would not have weight enough to be taken seriously. Such, at all events; is 
not the colonial view. 
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advantage, but it is plain that any such technical difficulties cannot 
stand in the way of a large and deliberate measure of policy. 

Finally, it is useless for us to sit still in London and await proposals 
from the Colonies, if only because there are no means in existence 
by which the several Governments could frame any definite and 
unanimous request. Our Cabinet at home is the only body which, 
being at the centre of imperial affairs and commanding all the material 
information, is capable of taking the first step. Many signs point to 
the conclusion that the time is ripe and the risks of further delay are 
great. It is submitted that a safe and practicable course would be 
for the British Cabinet to notify the Colonial Governments forthwith 
of its intention to establish an Intelligence Department and make 
the secretary of that department the permanent clerk of the Colonial 
Conferences. This would provide for present and urgent needs, and 
give the Conference, when it meets, a task worthy of the united 
statesmanship of the Empire. By the mere fact of taking up that 
task in conjunction with the Home Government, the Premiers of our 
self-governing States would lay the foundations of a living unity far 
more effectual and far less liable to accidents or reverses than any 
more ambitious constitution. 

I hope soon to supplement this. paper by some opinions from 
eminent and representative Canadians, which they have kindly 
promised to send me for publication. 


FREDERICK POLLOCK. 
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THE SUN 
AND THE RECENT TOTAL ECLIPSE 


Wuen the Total Eclipse of the Sun occurred on the 30th of August 
last, why did astronomers brave the storms and cold of Labrador, 
and the summer heat of Egypt, Tunis, Algeria, and Spain, carrying 
with them valuable and massive instruments to be erected with 
much labour, camping out oftentimes in great discomfort, risking 
health, and spending money, time, and strength, in order, for two 
or three minutes only, to obtain a view of the outer part of the 
Sun, while the Moon concealed its dazzling central globe? Why 
so much effort and anxiety to make use of the few brief moments 
of totality? Why are plans even now being formulated for the 
observation of future Total Eclipses ? 

All this anxiety is a confession of ignorance. It is because 
so little is known about the Sun that so much effort is made to use 
the special opportunity for the acquisition of further knowledge which 
a Total Eclipse affords. Such ignorance is not, however, discredit- 
able to Solar students. It is due to the difficulty of the study. And 
the appreciation, or confession, of it is really the first step needed— 
it is the essential process—by which alone any advance in such know- 
ledge can be attained. The first thing to be learnt about the Sun 
at present is how little we know. 

Such study of the Sun as has been possible in the last forty years, 
and especially during the short intervals of recent Total Eclipses, has, 
however, at last begun to show us what we really need to learn with 
regard to it. We are now beginning to discover something, because 
we see some of the main directions in which our ignorance lies. We 
may consequently, it is to be hoped, utilise that very ignorance, like 
a dark glass between the eye and the Sun, in order to help our in- 
vestigation of what we might not otherwise see at all. 

If we ask, Where is the Sun ? or What is the Sun ?—a fairly satis- 
factory answer can be given to the first of these two questions, But 
the second can, as yet, hardly be answered at all; although every 
successive Total Eclipse gives some small help towards the answer, 
and enables us, more or less, to test the truth or the falsehood of 
the many speculations and hypotheses as to the Sun’s constitution 
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which observations, accumulated day by day ever since the invention 
of the telescope, have evolved. 

Various methods, agreeing well with one another in their results, 
give for the distance of the Sun from the Earth about ninety-three 
millions of miles. Such a distance means not only that the Sun 
is our nearest star, but that it is at least 250,000 times nearer 
than any other star; while millions of other stars are many millions 
of times as far away as the Sun. Ninety-three millions of miles is 
indeed an excessively minute distance in comparison with the scale 
of the Universe. 

The Sun is, therefore, in one sense very near tous. Yet its distance 
is so great, in comparison with the power of our instruments, as to 
reduce our knowledge of its nature and constitution almost to a 
minimum. The Sun is, in fact, so far away that we are still intensely 
ignorant with regard to it, while the brilliance of its light is such as 
to be the greatest hindrance to our study of it, obscuring our view 
of what we long, but for the most part try in vain, to decipher or 
explain. 

So far as we can judge, almost all Solar phenomena are probably 
remarkably interdependent. The chemistry of the Sun, its magnetism, 
its spots, its eruptions, its heat, its light, are all related to one another. 
Consequently any narration or discussion of what has been seen, or 
may be observed, during a Total Solar Eclipse requires some refer- 
ence to the nature and constitution of the Sun in general. 

Let me, therefore, state that such a very limited knowledge of 
the Sun as we possess at present is due mainly to the telescope and 
to the spectroscope, but much more to the latter than to the former 
of these two instruments, while in connection with both of them 
photography has afforded very great help. Our study of the Sun may, 
however, be further divided between observations made day by day 
and those which can only be secured during a Total Solar Eclipse ; 
both classes of observations being, nevertheless, as I have just 
stated, mutually interdependent. 

In its more elementary and daily observation the Sun is seen as a 
huge globe of about 866,000 miles in diameter, having for its apparent 
boundary an intensely heated and brilliant surface, which astronomers 
term the Photosphere. This limits what is ordinarily visible either 
with, or without, a telescope. What is thus seen is, however, no solid 
surface. Under favourable conditions, with a powerful telescope, or 
if a photograph be taken, with a very brief exposure, so that the 
intensity of the light does not blot out details, it is perceived that 
the bright surface is mottled all over. It is not at all uniformly 
bright. It seems to be formed by a layer of individual cloud-like 
formations of vast size, so close together as to look like a continuous 
surface under a low magnifying power. But whether we observe 
this Photosphere telescopically, or spectroscopically ; with or without 
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the aid of photography; day by day; or at the special moments 
when the advancing body of the Moon leaves the minutest sickle, or 
crescent, of light uncovered, at the beginning, or ending, of the totality 
of an Eclipse; the result is the same. We can find out very little 
indeed as to what these cloud-formations are ; whether their matter 
is in the form of solid metallic particles, or is of a more liquid or 
viscous nature ; whether, as they float, they bear some resemblance, 
although on a far vaster scale, to the little clouds of our own atmo- 
sphere, in spite of their intense heat and light ; or whether they may 
be merely the summits, if such a term may be used, of great uprising 
currents of matter from beneath. All is doubt, vagueness, mystery, 
and hypothesis in regard to them. 

The spectroscope, however, tells us somewhat when their light is 
spread out into a lengthened band of colour by being passed through 
its slit and prisms, or when the same result is produced (as it often 
may be more effectually) by the use of what is termed a grating, i.e. 
a series of very fine lines ruled upon a suitable reflecting surface. 
Then it is found that the light of the photospheric clouds is of 
that kind which gives what is termed a continuous spectrum, i.e. 
an unbroken band of colour running from red to violet, as distinguished 
from a spectrum broken up into separate lines, or minute portions, 
with spaces between them. 

A broken-up spectrum is one which only gaseous substances 
give. It may, therefore, be concluded, since the photospheric clouds 
do not give this kind of spectrum, that the matter in them, or by 
far the greater part of it, consists rather of incandescent solid or liquid 
particles, than of gaseous constituents ; or, at any rate, is not under 
such gaseous conditions as we meet with on the Earth. Some high 
authorities would have these particles to be chiefly metallic. Some 
urge strong reasons for supposing that they are a form of carbon, 
or of some other substance very refractory to heat. The arguments 
for or against any such speculations are, however, too complicated 
and uncertain for discussion here ; as are also those which have to do 
with what, perchance, may be the constitution of the region in which 
these clouds may float ; the heights or depths to which they may 
rise or fall; their sizes; or whether cloud is at alla correct appellation 
for them, if they be but the summits of emanations coming up 
radially from the Sun’s interior. 

Of that interior our ignorance is necessarily far greater still. We 
may venture to say that there must be in it intense and immense 
currents, deeply stirring it, and incessantly conveying supplies of 
heated matter upwards, and of cooler matter downwards. But how 
little does this really explain! Who can dogmatise as to the way 
in which such currents may work in the midst of the conflict, that 
must be ever raging around them, between such intensities of heat 
and pressure as lie entirely beyond the range of any of our laboratory 
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experiments, and may therefore, in their mutual action, most prob- 
ably be free from any law that we can determine ? 

We shall presently see more particularly how all this is related 
to the special observations that are made during a Total Eclipse. 
Meanwhile, let us further notice that the only way in which we ever 
have an opportunity of looking down below the general surface of 
the Photosphere at all, and then probably only to a very slight depth, 
is when we observe some of the great dark spots which are periodi- 
cally seen in it, and are occasionally, as in two instances last October, 
clearly visible to the naked eye. Yet the very mention of such spots 
reminds us that so little is known with regard to them, that quite 
recently a discussion has arisen among astronomical authorities, 
whether they are as a rule elevations, or depressions ; an attempt 
also being made to reconcile both these ideas by supposing that the 
spots are caused by matter elevated from beneath till it rises above 
the Photosphere, but that their darker or deeper parts fail to reach 
the general level of the surface around them. At the same time masses 
of fiery vapour are ejected through them, which may hover over them 
for a while and presently fall in again, or even, through the extreme 
velocity of their projection, rush forth into outer space never to 
return. 

Within the spots the spectroscope certainly indicates the presence 
of masses of seething vapours, which are ever rising, falling, and 
rotating. With regard to them it constantly records many details 
of a most complicated character which are excessively difficult to 
explain. I will, therefore, refrain from any discussion of the effects 
of temperature and pressure in the spots upon the broadening, or 
darkening, of their spectrum-lines ; nor will I attempt to discriminate 
between what are termed arc-lines, and spark-lines, and enhanced lines. 
Let me rather notice that the vast spot-eruptions (if they may 
so be termed) have a special relation to observations made during 
Total Eclipses, because of their necessary connection with certain 
regions of the Sun which lie in succession above the Photosphere ; 
of which regions the nearest to it is termed by most astronomers 
the Reversing Layer. 

It is generally considered that a layer of vapours at a lower 
temperature, and probably about 500 miles in height, must lie 
immediately upon the Photosphere, for the following reason: viz. 
that the coloured spectrum, or band of light, which is formed when 
sunlight is passed through the slit and prism (or prisms) of a spectro- 
scope, is found to be crossed, perpendicularly to its length, by a multi- 
tude of fine dark lines. This is exactly the effect which would be 
produced if the light of the glowing incandescent Photosphere, on 
its way to us, should pass through such a layer of cooler vapours. 
This result can be tested in the laboratory. We can there determine 
what lines are produced by a passage through the vapours of various 
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selected substances. Consequently, if we identify these same lines in 
the spectrum of the Solar light, we conclude that those same vapours 
must be in the Sun, superposed in such a way upon the Photosphere 
that the photospheric light effects a passage through them. But 
that very light, by its brightness, unfortunately, renders this 
Reversing Layer invisible, except, as I shall presently show, for 
about one, or perhaps at the most about a couple of seconds, at the 
moment when the totality of an Eclipse takes place. 

Above this layer there follows another of a beautiful rosy tint, 
probably four or five thousand miles in depth, termed from its colour 
the Chromosphere, in which hydrogen greatly abounds; while the 
vapours of helium, calcium, and various other substances can also 
be spectroscopically observed in it day by day. Its surface is uneven. 
It is like a sea of fire with jets of flame uprising all about it, while 
ever and anon, and especially in certain regions, eruptions of most 
enormous volume and velocity occur in it. Gaseous masses of the 
same beautiful colour, largely composed of hydrogen, having a brilliant 
illumination very likely in part of electrical origin, rush forth, often 
in a somewhat spiral stream, with an apparent velocity that at times 
exceeds 300 miles, and has been seen even to approach 700 miles, 
per second ; while these torn and twisted forms may be traced to two, 
or three, hundred thousand miles in height. They are called the 
Solar Prominences. 

One more most interesting appendage of the Sun still remains 
to be mentioned, of far greater volume, but of almost inconceivably 
light density. It is the Solar Corona. It extends outwards to a 
vast distance in every direction above the Chromosphere, of which it 
seems to be quite independent in its constitution. The Photosphere, 
and the Reversing Layer, and the Chromosphere must doubtless, at 
any rate in some moderate degree, run into one another, and be 
somewhat intermingled where they me&t each other. Nevertheless, 
the Corona seems to be in a remarkable degree devoid of connection 
with the Chromosphere, except for its invasion by such great pro- 
minences as I have just described. 

No portion of the Sun is more fascinating in its beauty, or more 
tantalising in its mystery, than the Corona. Astronomers have often 
tried to see it, and still more to find some means by which to photo- 
graph its form and features day by day. The spectroscope enables 
this to be done with very fair success in the case of the Chromo- 
sphere, but every effort to distinguish the Corona from the glare of 
daylight around the Sun, even in the clearest sky, has hitherto 
failed. 

When, however, at the time of a Total Eclipse of the Sun, the 
dark body of the Moon has just covered up the last thin thread, or 
crescent, of the Photosphere, there suddenly bursts forth a view of 
the Corona in all its glory. Although faint traces of it may be detected 
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immediately before complete totality by the practised observer, the 
appearance is practically instantaneous. It is a sight of exceptional 
and startling impressiveness and charm. It is moreover combined, 
as I shall endeavour to explain further on, with a most important 
view of the Reversing Layer, also seen at no other time. For these 
reasons it is indeed well that it should be felt that no efforts, no skill, 
no expense, no toilsome journeys devoted to the observation of a 
Total Solar Eclipse can be excessive. 

Far too brief, however, in their duration are such opportunities, 
A Total Eclipse of the Sun can only occur when the Moon, being in 
the phase termed new, passes directly between it and the Earth. 
But the Moon’s orbit is so tilted to that of the Earth around the Sun, 
that much more often than not the Moon, when new, is so far elevated 
above, or depressed below, the plane of the Earth’s orbit, that it fails 
to hide the view of the Sun from any part whatever of the Earth. 
Moreover, the shadow which the Moon casts behind itself, from which 
all the Sun’s light is excluded, is of course of a conical form, tapering 
gradually toa point. Its length varies within certain limits at different 
times, owing to the varying distance of the Moon from the Sun, But, 
at any time, even under the most favourable circumstances, when it 
reaches the Earth, this shadow has so nearly come to a point that 
it altogether fails to envelop the Earth as a whole. If it could do so, 
it would cause a Total Eclipse to be seen from the whole hemisphere 
turned towards the Sun. But, as it is, it only sweeps across the 
Earth’s surface in a narrow line. And it is only from that narrow 
line, which, in different Total Eclipses, is sometimes reduced almost 
to nothing and rarely exceeds about 140 miles in breadth (although 
theoretically a maximum value of about 167 miles is attainable), 
that the totality can be observed. It may also often happen that 
the line in question passes through inaccessible, or otherwise unavail- 
able, regions, or to a great extent across the sea where instruments 
cannot be erected. 

Last August the zone or belt of totality was about 120 miles wide. 
It ran from Hudson’s Bay to Arabia, crossing Labrador, Spain, Algeria, 
Tunis and Egypt, to all which countries European and American 
astronomical expeditions were despatched. The totality, or the 
time during which the Moon, in passing between the Earth and the 
Sun, entirely hid the Photosphere, was at the most about three and 
three quarter minutes. This was a duration of more than average 
length. A very much shorter totality would have deserved every 
effort for its observation. The longest duration theoretically possible 
has been calculated to be nearly eight minutes ; but anything exceed- 
ing six minutes is quite unusual. 

Most anxious are all astronomers to know more about the Corona. 
Last August, as in every recent Total Eclipse, it was photographed 
on a scale which, having been constantly increased of late years, 
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exhibits very many delicate details. Some photographs are so taken 
as to show the inner parts, others the outer parts, of the Corona most 
distinctly. Its light is analysed by the spectroscope ; the proportion of 
that light which may merely be a reflection of that from the main body 
of the Sun is tested by the polariscope ; drawings are made by means of 
eye observations as accurately as possible. All that can be accom- 
plished by these and other methods is thus recorded during the brief 
moments of totality by observers on the small portion of our globe 
from which any given Eclipse is visible. And all this is done in the 
hope, somewhat vague though it may be, that what is seen or detected 
in the Corona may help towards the solution of the many problems 
connected with the regions lying beneath it, or with the Sun’s con- 
stitution in general, which up till now have persistently baffled the 
student. 

Nevertheless very little has so far been really achieved. It is 
found, no doubt, that some of the coronal light (although the propor- 
tion may vary from time to time) is the ordinary light of the Sun 
reflected from particles which may be of the nature of excessively 
fine dust; that another portion is derived from self-luminous 
incandescent particles; and yet another from highly heated gas, 
There are some indications that the light of its outer extensions 
may resemble that of Comets’ tails and perhaps be due to electrical 
excitement. Its light also seems in general to be almost wholly 
devoid of heat and so far to resemble a mere phosphorescent glow. 
But the principal gas existing in it, up to an average height of 150,000 
to 200,000 miles above the Photosphere, whose light gives the chief 
bright line in its spectrum, is one that can be identified with no known 
substance. Astronomers, therefore, as a confession of ignorance, 
have agreed to call this unknown gas Coronium. 

Apart, however, from this very partial determination of the 
nature of the coronal light, one very interesting conclusion has been 
arrived at with regard to the Corona as a whole, even from observations 
made without a telescope : viz. that there is a decided relation between 
its appearance at any given time, and the greater or less activity 
shown by the Sun, at or about that same time, in regard to the 
formation of dark spots in its Photosphere. For some fifty years 
past it has been known that the development of such spots is a 
periodical phenomenon. During each successive eleven years (or 
somewhat more or less) it rises to a maximum and again falls to a 
minimum. 

When a Total Eclipse occurs, as did that of August 30th last, 
near to a time of sunspot maximum, then the Corona is found to be 
brighter in its light and more uniform in extent all round ; while from 
various points, irregularly situated upon the Sun’s circumference, 
rays of considerable length, and of an apparently conical or triangular 
form, shoot forth, which become fainter and fainter in their outer 
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parts. When, however, the epoch of the occurrence of an Eclipse 
is near to that of a sunspot minimum, then the Corona is found to be 
fainter as a whole. At the same time it exhibits a series of jets or 
short rays in the neighbourhood of each of the poles of the Sun’s axis, 
and it is largely extended outwards above the region of the Sun’s 
equator, to a distance which may be two or three times as great as 
at the time of a sunspot maximum, or even much more. 

It is far from unlikely that an extra development of sunspots at 
any time may indicate a coincident increase of eruption and general 
excitement in theSun. But no one can yet explain why the spots wax 
and wane in number and in size in their eleven years’ period, still more 
(although we may note and observe it as an interesting fact) are 
we unable to explain any such relationship between them and the 
Corona as I have mentioned. We see the ‘ how,’ but we know not 
the ‘why.’ The short polar rays in the Corona seen at a sunspot 
minimum may suggest the action of a quiet outflow of some magnetic 
discharge, which at a sunspot maximum may be much more perturbed. 
And it is certainly found that the amount of perturbation in the 
Earth’s magnetism, shown by suitable recording instruments, follows 
with much accuracy the amount of sunspot development. But we 
can say no more than this. Directly we speak of magnetic or electrical 
effects in the Sun we must confess that our ignorance is even more 
intense than in any other branch of Solar study. It was interesting 
last August, at a time of sunspot maximum, to find once more that 
the Corona was of the form that previous observations had made 
probable. Far from displaying a series of short polar rays, its 
longest and grandest outflowing streamers started from near the 
Sun’s south pole. But why it displayed its special form none can 
tell. 

The telescope, however, shows many other additional details in 
the Corona. They are best studied in photographs. In these its rays 
often appear overlapping and interlaced. Or two (or more) such rays will 
start at a considerable distance apart and then be curved over towards 
one another. Sometimes two or three arch-like forms, rising above 
each other, may be detected over the locality of an underlying chromo- 
spheric prominence. In the English photographs taken last August 
some beautiful specimens of these arches can be seen, as well as at 
least one remarkable formation, of a somewhat circular or oval shape, 
around a brighter central point. The action of an explosive force, 
probably repeated in some instances from time to time, driving 
matter outwards from itself, is naturally suggested by such forms, 
Occasionally a parabolic curve may be noticed in the Corona, with 
its convexity turned towards the Sun. This may be due to matter 
first driven downwards from a centre of explosion at some height 
above the Photosphere, and then repelled again from the surface 
below by such a repulsive force as undoubtedly seems to be exercised 
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upon certain forms of matter by the Sun, and to be especially con- 
cerned with the rapid elongation of the tails of Comets. All such 
formations seen in the above-mentioned photographs of the Corona in 
the recent Eclipse will be most carefully studied and compared with 
those obtained by other, and especially by American, observers. 
Certain dark rifts, or rays, were also seen last August in the Corona, 
as in some previous Eclipses. It is a disputed question, and one 
which I think must at present be left altogether in doubt, whether 
these are due to the interposition of some non-transparent matter, 
ejected more or !ess in a stream, or to some other altogether unknown 
cause. 

It should, however, always be most carefully remembered in 
every discussion of the coronal formations, or of its rifts, as well as 
in all spectroscopic or other study of the light of the Solar Prominences 
or Spots, or of any other selected portion of the Sun’s surface, that 
what is seen must constantly be interpreted with a due regard to the 
spherical form of the Sun. In a Total Solar Eclipse the Corona appears 
in all its beauty before the eye of an observer as if it were spread out 
upon a plane surface, just as the hemisphere of the Sun turned towards 
us appears like a flat circular disc. But what we really see is the 
perspective effect of a mass of Corona, some portions of which are 
far in front of the plane upon which it all appears to lie, and others 
as far behind. Our line of sight, as we look at any given point, really 
passes through various regions which are situated at very different 
distances from the main body of the Sun, and at very different alti- 
tudes above its surface. Except at the extreme outer edge of the 
Corona the eye necessarily receives the combined effect of all the 
various parts through which its gaze thus penetrates. In other 
words, we have to do witha body which is in three-dimensioned space, 
and not only in two, as it appears to be in its projection. 

This is, of course, also the case (except, perhaps, in a few special 
Observations recently made by a method which I shall presently 
describe) in all our daily study of the Sun with the telescope and 
spectroscope. When a sunspot, or any part of the Photosphere, is 
observed, it can only be seen through all the superincumbent layers 
or regions lying between us and it. We look, it may be, through 
millions of miles of Corona, thousands of miles of Chromosphere, and 
hundreds of miles of Reversing Layer before our sight reaches the 
bright surface, or darker spot, which we wish to study. And the 
distance through which our line of sight passes in any of these layers 
must vary, and, in spite of their great transparency, have more or 
less effect upon our observations, according as we look at the central 
or the outer parts of the Sun’s disc. 

A Total Solar Eclipse then reveals the Corona, which is seen at no 
other time. It enables us to see rose-coloured prominences at the 
edge of the disc much more clearly than in daylight spectroscopic 
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observation. And it is also found that it renders some prominences, 
or parts of prominences, whose light is of a whiter character, visible, 
which cannot be seen day by day. Nevertheless it only enables us, 
as I have just explained, to see most parts of the Corona through 
immense depths of itself, in which all sorts of formations and convo- 
lutions may be projected upon one another, foreshortened, distorted, 
and intermingled in our view. Yet we owe very much in these various 
ways to the special opportunity which the brief minutes of a Total 
Eclipse afford. 

But this is not all. There is one more sight visible at no 
other time, but which is of the utmost importance, although of so 
much briefer duration that we see it merely for a second or two, and 
then it vanishes from our gaze. Just at the instant when totality 
becomes complete (or again when it is about to cease); just as the 
last fine sickle of the bright light of the Photosphere on the apparent 
disc of the Sun is covered up by the advancing body of the Moon 
(or again at the moment before the opposite edge of the Moon allows 
the other side of the Sun to begin to show itself once more and so end 
the totality) ; then, lying on the Photosphere, a strip of the Reversing 
Layer appears at the very edge of the Sun’s disc. 

But this layer is comparatively so shallow that in about one 
second after totality has begun the advancing Moon covers up its 
lower and more important portion, and in little more than another 
second it is all concealed; i.e. as soon as the edge of the Moon 
reaches the region of the Chromosphere, which lies immediately 
above it. 

A similar brief view of a portion of the Reversing Layer is of 
course obtained for about two seconds, just before totality ceases, its 
upper part being then first exposed. Never otherwise can it be 
seen. 

To Solar physicists, however, nothing is of more importance, 
nothing so full of teaching as to the constitution of the Sun, as the 
study of what these transient glimpses reveal. We look no doubt, 
at the same time, through a certain amount of Corona and transparent 
Chromosphere, the effect of which, however, can be allowed for; 
but the all-important point is that, for the moment, the observer sees 
& portion of the Reversing Layer, apart from the light of the Photo- 
sphere. At all other times the Photosphere acts as a background, 
and its dazzling light comes to us through the other superincumbent 
layer, whose cooler gases, by their absorptive effect, produce, during 
the passage of the photospheric light, the many dark lines of its 
spectrum. 

If so, let us now ask, what ought the Reversing Layer to look like 
in those most brief moments when the totality of an Eclipse thus 
allows it to be examined, on the sun’s edge, without the Photosphere 
as a background? We should suppose, from its situation, that its 
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vapours, when seen by themselves, must be hot enough to give 
(according to spectroscopic theory) a series of bright lines exactly in 
those places in the spectrum where they exercise an absorptive effect 
upon the light of the still hotter Photosphere. This proves to be the 
case. At the exact instant when the last spark of Photosphere disap- 
pears, if the bright band of its spectrum, crossed by its hundreds of dark 
lines, is carefully watched, a sudden transformation occurs. Most 
of these dark lines are immediately changed into bright ones, with 
dark spaces interposed between them. No doubt this is only a some- 
what rough description of what is seen, because certain preliminary 
indications of what is about to happen may also be detected, especially 
when what is termed a prismatic camera is used instead of a spectro- 
scope with a slit; but in any case the change is so startling that the 
appearance has been termed, by general consent, the Flash Spectrum. 
It was first noticed by Professor Young in 1870, and first photographed 
by Mr. Shackleton in Novaya Zemlia in the Eclipse of August 1896. 
Since then, by skilful manipulation, many other photographs of it 
have been obtained; some of those which were taken with much 
success last August being on a very large scale. 

Such records are happily permanent, otherwise they could not 
receive the minute and careful study which they require. The length 
and character and comparative brightness of the very numerous bright 
lines in them are full of most intricate problems ; problems relating to 
the distribution of chemical elements in the Reversing Layer in regard 
to their densities, their intermixture, the heights to which they may 
attain, their exceedingly high temperatures, and the possible dis- 
sociation thereby of substances unaflected by any temperatures 
with which we can experiment. Not only does the technicality of 
such problems forbid their discussion here, but still more the fact 
that they are as yet almost entirely unsolved. The more numerous 
the observations of the Reversing Layer, the more puzzling are its 
mysteries, 

The Corona, however, demands some further notice. It has been 
felt by astronomers that it would help them in their endeavours to 
understand its constitution, if any rotation of it as a whole around 
the Sun’s axis could be detected during an Eclipse. This has been 
attempted by means of that application of the spectroscope which 
shows when a source of light is moving towards or from the observer. 
If any such rotation should exist in the Corona, the opposite ends 
of a diameter should be moving in opposite directions, Owing, 
however, to the great delicacy of such observations, those hitherto 
made have failed, including, so far as we yet know, some where the 
weather and other circumstances were very favourable during the 
recent Eclipse, No really satisfactory evidence of coronal rotation 
has, I believe, yet been published, although it is hoped that it may 
be attained before long. 
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So, likewise, during the considerable duration of the passage of 
the Moon’s shadow across the Earth, it has been supposed that it 
might be possible to detect the progress of some change in appearance 
in special parts of the Corona, due to any process of disturbance 
that might be going on in them, particularly if they might be 
situated above a large prominence in active eruption. Some slight 
indications of this kind have indeed been seen, but it was especi- 
ally hoped that they might be established by means of photographs 
intended to be taken last August in Labrador, when compared with 
others taken with similar instruments in North Africa. The distance 
apart of the places of observation would have allowed a difference 
in time of fully two and a quarter hours. It was therefore thought 
that some clearly distinguishable change of appearance might occur in 
that length of time. But the Sun was wholly obscured by clouds in 
Labrador. As so often happens in connection with some specially 
important observation, the weather was at its worst where it was 
most needful that it should be fine. The journey to a most inhos- 
pitable region was all in vain. The desired comparison must conse- 
quently be postponed until another suitable opportunity shall again 
occur, in which it may be possible to find accessible and suitable 
localities for the observations situated at a long distance apart on the 
Earth’s surface. 

Another feature of a Total Solar Eclipse is very interesting to 
every observer, whether he be a professional astronomer or not. It 
consists in a series of narrow bands of a somewhat wavy form, from 
one, or two, to perhaps ten inches or so, in breadth, and from about 
ten to twenty, or possibly thirty, inches apart, which are seen for a 
few minutes before and after the actual time of totality. They 
follow each other in rapid succession, moving or rippling onwards in 
a direction in general perpendicular to their length, sometimes a little 
faster than a man can walk, at other times almost too fast to be 
distinguished. They are named Shadow Bands, and may be best 
recognised on any plane whitened surface, such as that of a wall, or 
upon a white cloth spread on the ground. Their cause is not yet 
known. But they are now watched and recorded with much care, 
in the hope that something may be learned from them as to their 
origin : whether they may be due (although it seems to me decidedly 
unlikely) to some diffraction of the Sun’s light as it passes the edge 
of the Moon; or more probably to some interference of the rays of 
light caused by irregular refraction in the layers of the Earth’s atmo- 
sphere, connected, perhaps, with the rapid cooling due to the with- 
drawal of the Solar heat. Some observers consider that they are 
related to the direction of the wind at the time of observation. This, 
in more than one place in the recent Eclipse, was parallel to their 
length. Some think that they move in the same direction, others 
that their direction is different, before and after totality. Some have 
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noticed the appearance of an additional, or secondary, set of bands, 
pursuing a separate course of its own, very near to the actual moment 
of totality ; as at Constantine, in Algeria, last August. With regard to 
any efiect of wind, it should be remembered that in general a sudden 
breeze, which has been termed the ‘ Eclipse Wind,’ springs up when 
the Sun is nearly obscured. The Shadow Bands are certainly a 
fascinating, and at present a puzzling, phenomenon. They were 
not only seen last August in many different places on shore, but also 
as they ran along the decks of the Peninsular and Oriental liner, 
Arcadia, and of the Orient liner, Ortona, from both of which vessels the 
totality was observed when they were off the coast of Spain. All such 
observations will presently be compared and discussed. But there 
is no doubt that the chief interest of the Bands at present consists in 
our ignorance of their cause. 

I have spoken of the additional difficulty constantly met with, 
both in Eclipse and in daily observations of the Sun, owing to its 
being in general impossible to see any part of the Corona in Eclipses, 
or of the surface at other times, without looking through an immense 
depth of surrounding, or superjacent, gas or other matter. Two 
observers, however, M. Deslandres and Professor Hale, but especially 
the latter, have of late years developed a special form of research, 
which Professor Hale is now about to prosecute more fully, with a 
splendid instrumental equipment, at the new Solar Observatory at 
Mount Wilson in California, where the atmospheric conditions are ex- 
ceptionally good. 

By a most refined method the Sun’s light is first sent through the 
slit of a spectroscope, and so spread out into a lengthened spectrum. 
Next, from the spectrum so formed, a minute portion only is selected 
by passing it through a second slit. Then, by a rapid movement 
across its telescopic image, a photograph of the Sun is secured, which 
is produced solely by that minute portion of its light which has so 
passed through the second slit that it comes only from the specially 
selected portion of the spectrum over which that slit is placed. This 
portion is chosen so that the light used is known to be due to some 
particular gas or vapour in the Sun, whose light locates itself just 
in that part of the spectrum. A photograph of the Sun’s surface 
can in this way now be obtained in full daylight, showing the 
distribution over it of all such clouds or formations as may be com- 
posed of that particular gas. Aggregations, for instance, often 
remarkably brilliant, of hydrogen or of calcium vapour, of larger or 
smaller extent, are thus revealed and depicted, both in the more 
immediate neighbourhood of spots, and in a less degree over the 
whole Solar disc. But Professor Hale has done much more than 
this. He has even, by a most minute and accurate shifting of the 
position of the second slit, succeeded in successively using light 
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from portions of a selected gas which the spectroscope shows to be 
under different pressures, and therefore at different levels above the 
Sun’s surface. In that way he has obtained photographs which 
represent the distribution of the gas, or vapour, in question at those 
different heights. Such photographs show most remarkable changes 
in the appearances presented at one altitude and another. For the 
first time in Solar research, it has in this way become possible to 
isolate one level from another in its strata, and so far, although at 
present only in a slight degree, to overcome the difficulty of which I 
have spoken. This most remarkable and successful new process 
deserves great attention. Apart from its own intrinsic importance, it 
may, I think, owing to the interdependence of all Solar observations, 
ultimately give us information, or suggest lines of research, or methods 
of investigation, which may be of the utmost value in connection with 
Total Eclipses. 

I have alluded to electrical action upon the Sun, which can hardly 
be wanting in the fiery tornados, the tremendous movements, the 
contraction and expansion, the friction and heat, passing all descrip- 
tion, which there abound. But nothing at all is certainly known 
about it. We cannot, for instance, say how far any discharge of 
electrons or corpuscles may be connected with the long streamers of 
the Corona, or with the interesting phenomenon of the Zodiacal Light 
which was discussed in this Review last March. The possibility of 
such a connection should, however, be constantly remembered. 
In regard to this, a recent observation by Professor Simon Newcomb 
certainly deserves notice. The extension of the Zodiacal Light in 
the direction of the Sun’s axis had not hitherto been estimated, or 
observed. But he succeeded, last July, from the summit of the Brienzer 
Rothhorn, in tracing it to a distance of 35° above the Sun’s north pole. 
This almost of necessity involves a similar extension southwards. If 
80, it must deeply envelop the whole of the Sun, just as the Corona 
does. Certainly the Zodiacal Light should always be carefully kept 
in mind in all Eclipse observations, in case some part of it may be 
detected. 

Another remarkable discovery connected with the Sun has recently 
been made by Mr. E. W. Maunder, F.R.A.S., of the Greenwich Obser- 
vatory. Determining, from sunspot observations, the successive 
intervals in which the rotation of the Solar surface brings a spot, 
or more accurately the meridian passing through some selected 
point in it, round again, so that this meridian shall be once 
more directly opposite to the Earth; he has found that, sometimes 
twice, sometimes thrice, or even several times in succession, there is 
a manifest tendency to the recurrence, after such an interval, of a 
magnetic disturbance in the Earth, which must be due to some influ- 
ence ejected or sent forth from that particular part of the Sun. It is 
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as though some long ray, rushing forth in a straight line from a limited 
portion of the Solar surface, strikes the Earth and starts a magnetic 
action in it from time to time, as that special part of the Sun comes 
round into the same position relatively to the Earth again. In a 
Total Eclipse immensely long faint rays are occasionally seen issuing 
from the Corona. I cannot, therefore, but believe that Mr. Maunder’s 
discovery, in addition to its great value in other respects, may 
help towards the explanation of what these rays are, or of what 
they do. 

To the question of the existence of any planet or planets nearer 
to the Sun than Mercury, much attention has recently been given 
during Total Eclipses. Such planets, if so situated, would be illumi- 
nated by very intense Solar light; and, if only of one-half or one- 
quarter of the diameter of Mercury, ought to be easily seen at such a 
time by the naked eye. It is possible that such a planet might be 
hidden in some Eclipses by the Sun or Moon, or its light be over- 
powered by that of the Corona, if our line of sight to it should pass 
very near to the Sun ; but, if so, it should be visible in other Eclipses 
when in other parts of its orbit. Up to the present, however, no such 
planet has been detected. In the Eclipse of the 18th of May, 1901, the 
remarkably long duration of totality (six and a half minutes) was 
especially favourable for such observations. The instrumental 
equipment of the Lick Observatory Expedition in Sumatra was 
admirable. Clouds, however, to some extent injured some of the 
photographs taken. But as many as 170 stars were recorded around 
the Sun, and it was concluded that no intra-Mercurial planet was 
then visible, at any rate as bright as a star of the fifth magnitude, 
or having a probable diameter of as much as seventy-five miles. It 
may be hoped that similar photographs recently obtained by the 
American observers in North Africa may include all stars seen within 
a moderate distance from the Sun down to about the ninth magni- 
tude, and that we shall soon be able finally to decide whether any 
such planet exists or not, even if only of about thirty miles in diameter. 
But any photographs will need considerable time for their examination, 
and for the precise identification of the places of the many minute 
images upon them with those of known stars. It may be interesting 
to notice that a method has been adopted of late in these observations, 
by which four large cameras are braced together in one telescopic 
mounting ; so that four photographic plates, up to twenty-four inches 
by thirty inches in size, can be simultaneously exposed, so as to embrace 
a large extent of sky all round the Sun ; while an arrangement is also 
made by which two plates are automatically used in succession for 
each camera as a precaution against any accidental imperfection in 
a single plate. 

It seems, then, that our ignorance with regard to the general 
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physical condition of the Sun is such that it is most important that 
every possible effort should be made to gain whatever new informa- 
tion is attainable during the brief intervals in which, from time to time, 
the interposition of the Moon’s dark body renders the Corona visible, 
and also enables the various other classes of Eclipse observations of 
a special character to be made. But there is, I think, little doubt 
that the daily study of the Sun with spectroscope and telescope, and 
especially by such refined methods as that recently employed by 
Professor Hale, may prove to be really still more important. Above 
all, every possible effort should be made, by some fresh photographic 
or instrumental development, to obtain views of the Corona and of its 
structure day by day. 

The greatest popular interest should undoubtedly be taken in every 
Total Solar Eclipse. Those who have seen one can never forget the 
sight. The effect is overpowering, and perhaps never more so than in 
such a view of the vast red prominences as that of August last, when 
one huge mass of them near to the east part of the Sun’s equator, 
many thousand miles in height, occupied about a twelfth of its whole 
circumference, and was so splendidly seen by the naked eye as to 
astonish all beholders. But most of the details of Eclipse observa- 
tions are far too technical to be of popular interest. Nor can 
astronomers expect to make any really rapid progress by means of 
them. All such observations call for the greatest patience. The 
advance in Solar study gained in each Eclipse is very slow. 

Unfortunately for some time to come there will not be so good an 
opportunity for English observers as that just past. In 1907 it would 
be necessary to travel (in January) to Turkestan or Mongolia; in 
1908 or 1911 to the Pacific Ocean; in 1912, when the very rare 
occurrence of two Total Eclipses, only six months apart, will take place, 
either to South America, or to the Spanish peninsula. But these totali- 
ties will all be of short duration, and in the latter region exceedingly 
so; although the Eclipse in question may, as a consequence, afford a 
specially favourable opportunity for the observation of the Reversing 
Layer. The next Eclipse with at all a long totality will, I believe, 
be in 1919, and be visible in Brazil and Central Africa. The last 
Total Solar Eclipse seen in the British Isles was in 1724; the next, 
it is calculated, will last for about one-third of a minute, and be seen 
in 1927 in North Wales, Lancashire, and Yorkshire. 

I trust, nevertheless, and fully believe, that the occurrence of 
every such Eclipse will encourage the ungrudging provision, either by 
the State or by private individuals, of all necessary funds, both for 
costly Eclipse expeditions, and for the continuous daily observation 
of the Sun. Certainly Mr. Crocker, of San Francisco, has shown a 
noble example of what one individual may do. Apart from previous 
liberality of the same kind, it is understood that he subsidised three 
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important expeditions last August, to Labrador, Spain, and Egypt. 
Would that astronomers, stimulated and cheered by help such as 
this, may ere long be able to cast off some of that depressing burden 
of ignorance with regard to the nearest of all the stars which they 
are themselves the most willing to confess. The Sun, we must all 
allow, is magnificent. May we soon be less obliged than we now are 
to say of it, “Omne ignotum pro magnifico.’ 
E. LEDGER. 








































NATURAL BEAUTY AS A NATIONAL 
ASSET 


TuE time seems to have arrived when it may be interesting to record 
something of the results which have been quietly achieved, during 
the past eleven years, by a society founded for securing for the public 
places of historic interest or natural beauty. It was founded in 
1894, and grew out of the need which was felt of some body which 
could hold land and buildings in perpetuity for the benefit of the 
public at large. Since then much has been done to develop both the 
power and will of local authorities to acquire land and buildings ; 
but these are, as a rule, in the near neighbourhood of large towns, 
and are secured mainly for their important bearing on health. For 
this object local authorities may be fitted. But the inauguration of the 
National Trust for places of Historic Interest and Natural Beauty was 
due to the belief that there was a need in man for more than utilitarian 
benefits, that he was not only an eating, drinking, and breathing 
animal, but that he craved for, and was ennobled by, beauty around him, 
and noble thought suggested to him. England is rich in natural beauty, 
and full of stately and picturesque buildings, beautiful in themselves, 
and recalling a great past, events and men who have made our nation 
what it is. These are day by day passing into private hands, and are 
being closed to the public ; some are being ruthlessly or ignorantly dis- 
figured or destroyed, and it was decided to be important to save a 
few for the great body of our fellow countrymen. 

It was therefore settled that in establishing the body which should 
hold them, so far as possible, it should consist of men and women 
who should be free from the tendency to sacrifice such treasures to 
mercenary considerations, or to vulgarise them in accordance with 
popular cries—should be, in fact, those to whom historic memories 
loom large, who love the wild bird, butterfly, and plant, who realise 
the national value of hill slope iighted by sun or shadowed by cloud. 
So the governing body is nominated by the great artistic, learned, 
and scientific foundations of the United Kingdom. The British 
Museum, National Gallery, and Royal Academy, seven of the principal 
universities, the Society of Antiquaries, the Linnean, Botanic, and 
Entomological Societies nominate the majority of the Council. 
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The society is still young, and its achievements small as yet, but 
the foundation is broad, and the organisation capable of ready ex- 
pansion. We hold to our creed boldly, and affirm that the purely 
useful things of the world are not all that human beings want, that 
England is rich enough to give some of the blessings of beauty to her 
children, and we ask all who feel this to unite in securing such posses- 
sions. Tothose who say, ‘ Bread and coal and blankets and hospitals 
are real wants of everyone, but to expect beauty for people is going a 
little far in your requirements ; at least let us get the necessaries first,’ 
we reply, ‘Those who really believe that only one thing can be 
procured will rightly devote themselves to the provision of necessaries 
only.” And yet they are hardly consistent. Is there one of us, 
poor or rich, busy or idle, philanthropist or man of the world, who 
does not devote something to a love of beauty? Whether it be 
costly dress, rich furniture, stately house, brilliant flower garden, or 
coloured print, pretty toy, pot of creeping jenny, we all set aside 
some of our money for that which does not supply creature comfort. 
It is the dawn of the spirit which craves for such possession. The 
National Trust asks that this need, which is human, shall be met by 
common possessions. 

Man was placed in a world so beautiful that the variety of its 
loveliness and grandeur is as wonderful as their perfection. Day by 
day for us the sun rises and sets; the child instinctively gathers the 
flowers and watches the movement of beast and bird; before the 
eyes of most men, through most countries and many centuries, how- 
ever unconscious he may sometimes have seemed of them, the free 
clouds of heaven, the rush of streams, the breaking of wave on beach, 
the animate life of flower and creature, the green of grass, the blue of 
sky, have surrounded him, and have been, like the air he breathed, 
part of his natural inheritance. The very unconsciousness of the 
enjoyment has been a proof of its universality. To many it is first 
realised in its loss. For the instincts of joy in the beauty, whether of 
colour or form, are common to all. In some they are strong, in some 
weak, in some they are developed, in some latent ; but they are part 
of the very being of man. In pleading for beauty for the inhabitants 
of our towns, we are asking for no aristocratic luxury or exceptional 
superfluity, but for the restoration of some faint reflex of what our 
modern civilisation has taken away from the ordinary inheritance to 
which, as citizens of the fair earth, they were born. For, see, we 
have darkened the blue of their sky with smoke, we have raised the 
walls of warehouse, factory, and block building so high and so close 
to their houses that they cannot see the sun rise or set, nor the com- 
pany of bright clouds that gather round his uprising, happy if, through 
the long summer day, a single ray of his beams reaches their rooms. 
The opening gold of the crocus in spring is not for them, nor the 
crimson of the autumn woods. Dress is dingy, its forms are ugly, 
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dirt and squalor prevail around them, the noises of the street have no 
melody, the sights they see are degrading. And yet there is, in each 
child in the worst courts, a capacity of joy, simple human joy, were 
it but in one bright colour. 

I remember in 1887, when I was connected with the formation 
of the first cadet corps in London (it was for Southwark boys), I 
wrote a letter which was forwarded to the War Office, asking for the 
cadets to wear scarlet instead of the dark green uniform of the corps 
to which these companies were attached. I pointed out what a cheer 
the bright colour would be in that dingy neighbourhood. The request 
was granted, and soon afterwards a busy clergyman said to me: 
‘You can’t think what a delight your boys’ uniforms are, they are 
sucL a pleasure to us all at my Sunday school.’ And lately, when 
collecting money for securing a bit of the Lake country, we received 
2s. 6d. from a factory worker in Sheffield. She said: ‘ All my life I 
have longed to see the lakes. I shall never see them now, but I should 
like to help to keep them for others.’ Again, I was once giving 
evidence before a committee of the House, and there came up a 
deputation of working men, representing sixty-two different trades, 
hard-headed, practical men, not the least sentimental theorists. I 
was quite amazed to hear the stress one after another laid on the 
ugliness of the rew blocks of buildings, ‘ dreary sameness,’ ‘ wearisome 
monotony,’ ‘ terrible dreariness’; one speaker after another dwelt on 
these ugly characteristics. And I have found a distinct increased 
money value in cottages built in London, simply from their being a 
little different and pretty. 

This universal joy in beauty means that certain things call up a 
wonderful sense of satisfaction, of thankfulness, of life; making 
men feel better, calling them out of themselves by the power of a 
strong and blessed feeling. First among all the objects which can be 
secured in the way of beauty is that of open space, a bit of the earth 
as it was made, capable of producing flowers and grass and trees, with 
its own slopes, streams, trees, rocks on which sunlight and shadow 
may fall. Our Father gave the earth to us, and yet somehow how 
little of it falls to the lot of the city child, and how changed is that 
little. Think how little space usually surrounds a workman’s town 
dwelling. Perhaps he lives in a flat, and has not a square yard of 
open ground in which his wife can sit out of doors in summer heat, 
or his child turn a skipping-rope; his rooms are small, and he has 
no garden. The natural complement of the house is the garden. 
The more difficult it becomes to provide the separate garden, the 
more urgently is the public garden needed. Cities are beginning to 
realise this, and our gathering together in cities should teach us such 
habit of corporate action as shall secure for all in common what each 
cannot provide for himself, and the public open space must in cities 
replace the separate garden. But more than this is needed, space 
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further afield for those rare but necessary holidays which are becoming 
more essential for all classes. Give the town park, the flat cricket 
field, the asphalte playground ; but let us see that we keep also our 
English commons, our field paths, and purchase here and there sites 
of natural beauty, seashore or cliff, limestone valley, reach of river 
bank, stretch of meadow, slope to mountain summit. To this latter 
duty the National Trust has set itself. For not only does the working 
man year by year, more and more, get to such places and care for 
them increasingly, but the large multitude of professional men, of 
shopkeepers and other dwellers in town, need the refreshment of natural 
beauty after being cooped up in cities ; and they find annually more 
places built over and closed to them. How many there are who 
have no country seat, deer forest, or yacht, who in their well-earned 
holiday need rest and contact with nature! Forest and field, mountain 
and seashore are gradually passing into private hands, and being 
closed to the public as holiday folk increase in number. 

When Athens was defending her national life against Persia, and 
the organised city of Sparta stood aloof, it was the God Pan, the 
God of Nature, who came to her aid at the battle of Marathon, 
Browning tells us he said : 


Praise Pan, who fought in the ranks with your most and least, 
Goat-thigh to greaved-thigh, made one cause with the free and the bold. 


Is this a symbol of the spirit which keeps a nation free and vigorous, 
that love of and intercourse with wild nature? Hugh Miller tells 
us that the unrestricted power of wandering over open country forms 
one cause of the love of the Scotch for their native land, engendering 
as it does the sense that they have a share in it. Are not these 
sources of inspiration and attachment greatly diminished in this gene- 
ration in Great Britain? Is it not important for national as well 
as for family life that they should be as far as possible preserved ? 

We of the National Trust thought so, and formed a society which 
offers to all landless men an opportunity of uniting to purchase areas 
for the common good of their own and similar families, with the 
added satisfaction of knowing that long after they have passed away 
such possessions will remain to be a blessing to succeeding generations. 
We are also asking those who can dedicate land to make these great 
and lasting gifts, and some have already done so. Most of us are in 
no way urging that such purchases should lose their grace and spring 
and spontaneity by being made compulsory, nor, by being embodied 
in the nation’s expenditure, press hardly on those who are struggling 
for absolute subsistence. We are not asking that such areas should 
be acquired by rate or tax, but that, by the voluntary combination of 
many, great and permanent possessions should be acquired for the 
people. They may be gifts from a rich donor who desires to make a 
memorable donation to posterity, or purchased by the glad and ready 
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contributions of hundreds who, united, may be able to preserve 
for all time a thing of beauty to be a joy for ever. Such gifts may be 
looked upon as the thankofferings of a mighty people. England is 
not poor, and few of our people are so poor but that, at some time of 
their lives, they might not, if they would, unite in a gift to that which 
is out of sight, as Sir Launfal did. 

I recognise that this is hardly a main duty for anyone. I am far 
from unaware of crying needs in other directions. Most of us are at 
work face to face with great material want, but we think some measure 
of help should be given to the provision of a distinct national need, a 
gift for the time to come, a tithe of our riches, a memorial to those 
we have lost, more abiding and surely as beautiful as stained-glass 
window or costly tomb. 

Any way, it may be interesting to record what possessions 
have been thus secured. Few and small, doubtless, compared with 
what we hope will one day be England’s jewels, held for her and 
treasured by those who care for history, art, and natural beauty, 
forming a sort of first-fruits, a free-will offering by those who are 
conscious of great blessings in their own lives, and of the manifold 
goodness of Him Who has created this wonderful world, and has 
made England rich in historic memories which are recalled by the 
interesting buildings which have come down to us. These possessions 
are permanent, but they are necessarily costly, and the National 
Trust has not been long in existence. But it owns now nine open 
spaces, seven beautiful old houses, and four memorials. These are 
vested in the Council, and managed by an estates committee annually 
elected by the Council. Every effort is made to render them accessible 
to the public, to preserve them in uninjured beauty, and to keep the 
flora and fauna. Of the small old-world houses, the Clergy House at 
Alfriston, the Court House at Long Crendon, the old Post Office at 
Tintagel, and the Joiners’ Hall at Salisbury may be specially named. 
Nothing great about them, nothing very striking, only quaint, 
picturesque, out-of-the-world places. The one nestled among the 
folds of the Sussex downs, the next set at the end of the quaint street 
of a needle-making village of Oxfordshire, the third in a far-away 
Cornish village, and the fourth in a street in Salisbury—just quietly 
awakening memories of simple life long ago. The Clergy House is 
a pre-Reformation building ; the Court House the place where manorial 
courts have been held ever since the manor was assigned to Queen 
Katharine, wife of Henry the Fifth—strong in timber, steep in roof, 
lovely in the mellowed colour of centuries, greeting the eye with a 
sense of repose, carrying the mind back to the days of our fathers, 
and to that out of which England has grown. 

The memorials owned by the Trust are the Falkland Memorial, 
near Newbury, the Hardy monument on the Dorsetshire downs, the 
old Sanctuary Cross at Sharrow, and the single stone with medallion 
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of John Ruskin set on Friar’s Crag, where first he learned the beauty 
of that nature he was so wonderfully to describe. Warrior, naval 
hero, author, it seems right that there should be a body composed of 
those nominated by the great corporate bodies of Great Britain to 
accept, to hold, and to cherish such visible memorials of our great 
dead, ancient or modern. Then there are the pretty bridges at 
Eashing, over the Wey, near Godalming, which date from the days 
of King John. What a contrast they form to our modern iron lattice 
bridges, and how refreshing to come upon their strong curves and low 
arches on a summer afternoon’s walk in Surrey, where the trees bend 
over them and the water glides beneath ! 

The open spaces belonging to the Trust are Barmouth Cliff, Barras 
Head, Wicken Fen, Ide Hill, Toys Hill, Kymin Hill, Brandlehow, 
Mariner’s Hill, and Rockbeare. Barmouth was the first gift to the 
Trust ; it overlooks the estuary. Barras Head was the first purchase. 
It cost 505/.; it is a headland of fourteen acres, with great black rocks 
for ever washed by that wonderful Cornish sea, a space of wild head- 
land set with grey boulders, and grazed over by sheep, but most 
valued in that it commands the best view of the Castle of Tintagel, 
connected in our minds with the legends of King Arthur and the great 
poet who sang of him. Ide Hill, Toys Hill, and Mariner’s Hill each 
form a vantage ground on a separate promontory of the Kentish 
range of hills overlooking the Weald of Kent and across to the Ash- 
down Forest range, and between its depressions to the far-away 
South Downs. All these three promontories are within range of the 
Londoner who takes a Saturday afternoon from gas-lighted city 
office or many-storied London street. There he can rest on the 
grassy or wooded slopes, and feast his eyes on the marvellous blue of 
the hills before him, or watch the great sun setting in his glory, or the 
moon rising behind the trees. Kymin, like all the hills commanding 
the Wye Valley, has a beautiful view. It is so near Monmouth as 
to be accessible to many. It is of special interest as having been 
visited by Nelson, and containing one of the few memorials of our 
navy. Wicken Fen is almost the last remnant of the primeval fen- 
land of East Anglia, and is of great interest to naturalists. Rock- 
beare is twenty-one acres, near Exeter, covered with heather and 
trees, and affording beautiful views. Brandlehow, on Lake Derwent 
Water, is the largest possession of the Trust. It comprises 108 acres 
on the western shore of the lake. It was bought in 1902 for 6,5001., 
contributed by more than 1,300 donors, the gifts ranging from 1s. 
to 500/. These gifts came from all over the world, from Shanghai, 
the Straits Settlement, the Rocky Mountains, India, the United 
States, and South Africa; from all kinds of people—the octogenarian 
with all his memories, the young boys with all their hopes, from the 
factory worker and the London teacher. The estate comprises about 
a mile of the lake shore; it affords a view of Skiddaw in one direc- 
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tion, of Borrowdale and Castle Crag in the other. Over this land 
now the feet of Englishmen may wander; from its slope they may 
behold all that wealth of beauty in mountain-side and stretch of 
lake, and there, in a neighbourhood where headland, meadow, shore, 
and peak are one after another being appropriated and enclosed, 
there is for ever preserved for the visitor from grimy manufacturing 
city, for those who escape from the ‘ man-stifled town,’ one space to 
which they may turn on their yearly holiday with certainty that it 
is open to them, and left in its unspoiled loveliness. 
Octavia HILt. 
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CHILDREN’S HAPPY EVENINGS 


A LITTLE boy, with a turn of mind at once social and philosophic, 
was asked whether he preferred the company of children or adults. 
After a moment’s reflection he replied, ‘I like children when there 
is something to do, but when there is not I like grown-up people, 
as they may think of something to do.’ Let anyone, recollecting 
this opinion, wander through the poorer parts of the metropolis on 
a long autumn or winter evening, and mark the substitutes for “ some- 
thing to do’ which commend themselves to the active little Londoner. 
He may, it is true, be employed by his overworked parent, he may 
carry home the washing, take the bundle of shop-work to the middle- 
man, mind the baby, or hawk matches or newspapers about the 
streets, but the majority of girls and boys have at least a considerable 
portion of time to themselves when school is over, and the question 
is, how and where can they dispose of it ? 

Certainly not in the crowded living room of the family, where the 
busy mother does not want them, and where they would not care to 
stay if she did; the parks, pleasant enough in summer days, are 
generally too far off to be attractive goals for pilgrimage at the dull 
time of year, and the only remaining playgrounds are the streets and 
courts. Here the children swarm, and here we may consider their 
possible amusements. 


In books and work and healthful play 
Let my first years be past, 


sings the moral poet with great good sense: the ‘ books and work’ 
have already been provided by the powers that be, but how about 
the ‘healthful play’? Though the casual observer may think that 
the children can easily provide that for themselves, experience shows 
that this is exactly what they cannot do. Strange as it may seem, 
the result of enquiries made some years ago went to prove that thou- 
sands of children did not know how to play. They could fight, of course, 
and get into excellent training for hooligans; they could sit under 
archways, and, as a boy described in an essay on his usual evening 
occupations, say to the men returning from work, ‘ Please, sir, do 
not fall over our legs’ ; they could annoy the passers-by with language 
more forcible than classic ; they could give dramatic imitations of more 
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or less edifying scenes witnessed in their daily life, but of ‘ play’ in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word they were wofully ignorant. 

The reasons were not far to seek. First, space for regular sports 
was wanting; then it was difficult for a migratory population here 
to-day and gone to-morrow to hand on traditional games; and lastly, 
there were no ‘grown-up’ people to teach the rules, as our nurses 
and elders taught us in the days of our youth. Of course, when any 
appliances were required they were almost totally lacking. 

Things are brighter nowadays. Many kindly hearts in London 
and elsewhere have realised the need thus brought to light, knowing 
that in every garden where good seed is not sown weeds are sure to 
flourish, and in none more so than in the virgin soil of a young child’s 
mind. 

The teaching given in school hours, however excellent, cannot 
occupy the whole plot ; something will be continually planted in the 
leisure time—what shall it be ? 

While recognising the good work done by others in the same 
direction, the Children’s Happy Evenings Association may fairly 
claim to have been the pioneer, and to be by far the largest organisa- 
tion labouring in the field indicated above. A short account, therefore, 
of its history and present condition may not be devoid of interest. 

Some eighteen years ago a few ladies and gentlemen were struck 
with the idea that the school buildings of the London School Board 
(then much less continuously utilised than at present) would admirably 
serve the purposes of evening play-rooms. 

They approached the authorities on the subject and were allowed 
to try the experiment in three schools, situated respectively in Lam- 
beth, Shoreditch, and Marylebone. Volunteers were enlisted, and a 
system inaugurated by which the scholars in the upper standards 
who had been most regular at day school should be admitted to a 
couple of hours’ play, generally between six and eight o’clock, on 
certain specified evenings. Dolls, paint-boxes and round games 
were provided for those who preferred quieter occupations, while 
the more actively disposed children were taught to play Old English 
games such as ‘Oranges and Lemons,’ ‘ We are English Soldiers,’ 
* Daughter Sue,’ and many others. It is curious to note that some 
of these games have been rescued from threatened oblivion by such 
means. Instances have been known of London children carrying 
the games learnt at the evenings back into the country in their summer 
holidays, and teaching them to little rustics whose parents had for- 
gotten them. 

The experiment, tentatively authorised, was crowned with com- 
plete success, and its extension officially sanctioned by the London 
School Board, which recognised the Children’s Happy Evenings 
Association as its agent in dealing with applications for the opening 
of recreation evenings in other schools. These began to pour in, 
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slowly at first but soon in large numbers, as teachers and managers 
realised the great advantages conferred on the children in various 
ways, not only by the counter attraction offered to the streets, by the 
inducement to regular attendance in school, since the tickets were 
rewards of such regularity, but especially by the marked improve- 
ment in the manners of children brought under the influence of educated 
and warm-hearted friends in play as well as in lesson hours. Since 
the London School Board has transferred its power to the County 
Council, the Education Committee of the latter body has expressed 
its approval of the work carried on under the auspices of its pre- 
decessor, and has assured the Association that no impediment will 
be placed in the way of its development. 

No one wishes to introduce into England the foreign system of 
constant supervision, of never letting a child act on its own initiative, 
of fencing him so closely during youth against every moral and physical 
danger that he is apt to buy his experience all too dearly when the 
barriers are removed. 

There is, however, the contrary extreme of turning the boy or girl 
entirely loose, to look after him- or herself in a great city without any 
idea of rational occupation or amusement, at the very moment when 
the removal of the necessary restraint of school impels the young 
energies to find vent somewhere, and a couple of hours of weekly 
guidance in the gentle art of Play, and above all of Fair Play, can 
hardly be considered excessive. It is sometimes urged that if this 
part of education is so desirable as its friends assert, it ought to be 
provided by the State. 

Without discussing the fresh burden which such a course would 
throw on the hard-pressed ratepayer, it may be said that the long 
experience of the Association tends to show that however necessary 
salaried work and regular routine may be, and undoubtedly are, for 
the school curriculum which equips the child for the struggle of modern 
life, the same fixity of rule should not apply to the hours of recreation, 
and such stringency would be hard to avoid if salaried teachers were 
enlisted to carry out a regular scheme of instruction in play. 

It is not contended for one moment that salaried instructors 
would not take interest in the children out of school hours ; experience 
of their kindness to their charges would flatly contradict any such 
suggestion, and many of them help of their own free-will in the evenings, 
but there is no doubt that fresh helpers, coming from fresh scenes, 
and bringing in fresh ideas, afford enormous pleasure both to teachers 
and children, and a variety is thus introduced into the amusements 
which would be next to impossible in any scheme of recreation sub- 
sidised and supervised by the State. Let us, however, investigate 
a little more closely the actual programme of an Evening. 

Outside one of the large school buildings in Whitechapel, Bethnal 
Green, Hoxton, or in many another district little known to the West 
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End, you may find an eager crowd of children armed with the much 
coveted tickets which are the Open Sesame to a children’s hour at 
least as cheerful as any in a richly furnished drawing-room. Be it 
noted that each ticket bears the superscription ‘H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales, President,’ and is justly regarded by the children and their 
families as a kind of personal invitation from Her Royal Highness. 
Justly, for the Princess by no means confines her interest to nominal 
patronage; she has again and again rendered practical help to the 
work in various directions, and each Christmas valuable gifts of toys 
come from Marlborough House for distribution among the branches, 
so that the little waifs whom we have left waiting outside the enchanted 
portals may find inside costly games, gorgeous Noah’s arks, or splendid 
balls, erstwhile treasures of the King’s grandsons. 

When the chattering throng have assembled in the Central Hall, 
or the largest schoolroom available, they are cordially welcomed by 
the ladies and gentlemen present, and then each child is asked whether 
he or she would prefer to begin the evening’s amusement in a ‘ Noisy’ 
or a ‘Quiet’ room. Let us follow a little party of boys who have 
selected the studio as their first scene of action. Here we find a pile 
of outline drawings representing incidents domestic, nautical and 
zoological, such as children love, drawn in broad outline on good 
paper, and therefore easy to colour. Two or three artistic ladies 
designed these specially for the Association, and had them repro- 
duced in large numbers at their own expense. These are highly 
valued—only the best artists are allowed to try their brushes upon 
them, and when completed they may be taken home to adorn the 
walls of their proud parents. The less advanced are supplied with 
fashion plates, prints from illustrated papers, and other scraps. 
‘Tom,’ says a young girl helper, ‘ why do you paint that lady’s eyes 
red? People’s eyes are not red.’ Tom had probably selected the 
red paint as the most brilliant and therefore the most attractive in 
the box, and now asks in some perplexity what he shall substitute. 
‘Look at my eyes, look at Fred’s,’ says his instructress, and having 
ascertained that the young lady’s are brown and Fred’s are blue, 
Tom has grasped the new idea that the artist must make some attempt 
to copy nature. 

Finding a boy one evening busily occupied in colouring a hunting 
scene, I asked what he knew of the chase. In an eager flow of language 
he assured me of his profound knowledge, and triumphantly concluded, 
‘The foxes’ tails are called brushes; the huntsmen get as many as 
they can, and the one who gets most wins a prize.’ 

Chess, netting, making little tops out of cotton reels and similar 
occupations are appreciated by the boys. Sometimes a kind friend 
will provide a drill sergeant, or a sailor teach the useful art of making 
knots. Tug of war and all kinds of lively games go on in the ‘ Noisy 
rooms,’ and perhaps the most popular amusement of all is boxing. 
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Any young man who will undertake to teach this art in a branch is 
a real benefactor, as nothing is found more conducive to discipline and 
self-restraint, while a whole circle of boys are delighted to act as 
spectators. 

We must not, however, linger too long among the boys, for the 
girls demand a share of our attention. 

We shall be lucky if we find ourselves among them early in Novem- 
ber, when the new supply of dolls has reached the branch, after the 
annual exhibition and subsequent distribution at Bath House. The 
dolls’ apartment is presumably a ‘ Quiet room,’ but the term is rather 
a misnomer on suchan occasion. Shouts of ‘Oh, look at her!’ ‘Do 
let me hold her, teacher.’ ‘What a beauty!’ assail us on all sides. 
Here is a boy doll dressed in green velvet so lovely that every girl 
must be allowed to carry him in turn; here an ‘Old Woman who lived 
in a Shoe ’—as we all know, ‘she had so many children she didn’t 
know what to do,’ but abundant nursery-maids are ready to relieve 
her of her embarrassment this evening. 

After the Coronation a lady contributed to the exhibition a doll 
dressed as a peeress, who almost realised in her own person the 
gorgeous scene in Westminster Abbey. During several weeks the 
rumour of her glories spread through the neighbourhood of the 
school to which she had been allotted, and at last one little girl 
pleaded earnestly for permission to carry the precious doll to her 
grandmother, who lived hard by. After some demur, and on 
promise of great care and speedy return, the lady in charge of the 
dolls gave consent, and the peeress, duly enveloped in paper, paid 
her formal visit. She was brought back quite safely, with the com- 
pliments and thanks of her hostess. 

Simpler dolls are, however, equally acceptable to the Association, 
and, so long as they dress and undress, perhaps afford more scope 
for the ‘ mother and child’ games so dear to most little girls. Need- 
less to say the dramas in which the dolls take part are unending, and 
from time to time give rise to a useful lesson. The doll is ill, and is 
brought to the notice of the sanitary authorities. ‘Why, Mrs. Smith, 
how have you been feeding this child? Herrings—what do you 
expect! Milk properly mixed—a clean bottle—that is what she 
wants.’ In some schools the little ones learn to wash and iron the 
under-clothing, and when cradles and sheets are available they are 
a great attraction. Passing from the dolls’ nursery we find ourselves 
transported into fairyland. A circle of children seated on the floor 
meet our eyes, and in front of them stands a lady who has wafted 
them on a magic carpet far away from London smoke and winter 
fogs, into the enchanted realms of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ Never had 
story-teller a more entranced audience. We will not disturb them, 
but glance at a party of older girls who are busy manufacturing little 
articles from what seem at first sight somewhat unpromising materials. 
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As we watch we see pieces of cardboard turned into carts or dolls’ 
furniture, old match-boxes transformed into neat little chests of 
drawers, and needlebooks and other little presents made for the 
mothers at home. 

Old Christmas cards are always acceptable if not written on; the 
children are charmed to forward them to their friends: if marked 
they can be worked up as aforesaid or pasted into scrap-books. The 
compiling of scrap-books is a great joy, and some of these under 
talented guidance become real works of art. One of these was lately 
produced in which a lady had drawn pictures and taught the children 
to colour them quite beautifully, while another friend had embellished 
them with appropriate verses. 

In the girls’ ‘ Noisy rooms’ the children dance, and play the old 
games already mentioned and many others, often accompanied by 
music. Sometimes enterprising helpers will get up a little play, for 
which the rehearsals occupy many evenings, and then parents and 
friends are invited to see the performance. It would be hard to say 
on these occasions whether actors or audience are the better pleased. 
Sometimes the former are girls alone, but where the same helpers 
superintend both boys’ and girls’ branches, it is possible to introduce 
both into the dramas. As a proof that the rising generation are not 
so wholly ignorant of Walter Scott as is sometimes supposed, I may 
mention a boy who, having acted the part of ‘St. George’ with great 
spirit and to his own complete satisfaction, sent me a request to 
dramatise ‘ The Talisman,’ as he had read it, and wanted to perform 
one of the leading parts! I need hardly add that my powers were 
unequal to gratifying his ambition. 

The evenings generally conclude with a grand march round, and 
are occasionally enlivened by a distribution of buns, oranges, sweets 
or flowers, sent, or better still, brought by the President of the local 
branch or by some other sympathising friend. Any such gifts cause 
pleasure and excitement, but it is touching to note that a bunch of 
flowers evokes far more gratitude from these poor children than any 
eatables. So dear are blossoms to the heart of the Londoner, that 
it is almost cruel to send a basket of flowers by a District Messenger 
boy without giving him a buttonhole for himself at the same time. 

Hearing of ‘ Happy Evenings’ people are apt to think that the 
idea is to give entertainments of some sort, conjurers, magic lanterns, 
or concerts to the children. It is hoped that the above slight sketch 
of what generally takes place (though details vary in every branch) 
will make it plain that the Association contemplates nothing of the 
kind. The intention is to amuse and interest the children of the poor 
on exactly the lines on which intelligent parents and friends brighten 
the lives and arouse the imagination of little ones in their own families 
after regular school hours are over. A strict rule of the C. H. E. A. is 
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that not one penny of the money subscribed by the public is to be 
expended on ‘ Treats’ in the ordinary sense of the word. 

When these are given, and they often are given at Christmas and 
in summer time, they are provided by the kindness of branch Presi- 
dents, by helpers personally interested in a particular branch, or 
by the invitation of someone sympathising with the work of the 
Association and offering to entertain a given number of children in 
town or country. While such invitations are joyfully accepted by 
the Committee for their charges, they are regarded in the same light 
as special treats offered to the children of the rich, that is to say, as 
exceptional pleasures, not as part of the ordinary routine of life. 

A word may be said respecting the workers and the branch Presi- 
dents, to whom reference has already been made. 

The Association has now opened 120 branches in London, attended 
by a weekly average of 18,000 children. These branches are situated 
in 85 schools, some schools having two separate branches for girls 
and boys respectively. Each branch has its own Hon. Sec. and 
Committee of local workers, and sends a representative to the Central 
Council, which decides matters of general policy, and elects the Central 
Executive Committee and Officers. H.R.H. the Princess of Wales is, 
as already mentioned, President of the whole Association, but in an 
organisation extending over so wide an area it has also been found 
advisable to appoint, as far as possible, a President for every branch. 
While these ladies are often unable, from frequent absence in the 
country or other causes, to work regularly at the Evenings, their 
occasional visits and continued interest are found very helpful and 
stimulating to the constant workers. 

The Central Committee are anxious to secure additional branch 
Presidents, as local Committees not yet provided with a head are apt 
to consider themselves neglected. The workers number over fifteen 
hundred ladies and gentlemen, and the lists show an infinite variety 
of age and occupation. Girls are here young enough to enter keenly 
into the sports of the children and just old enough to control them, 
elder ladies who love children and like to renew their own youth in 
promoting their happiness, many friends living in the suburbs who 
find leisure to come in by District Railway or Tube, young lawyers 
and others engaged during the day at the Corn Exchange, in publish- 
ing houses and in similar occupations—all these and many more 
in different spheres of life find that the sacrifice of one or two evening 
hours is well repaid by the affection and gratitude of the children. 

We hear a great deal in the present day of the best way of educat- 
ing children, of the individual attention which each child needs on the 
one hand, and of ‘ what children like’ (as if they all liked the same 
thing) on the other. Not long ago, when a Congress was assembled 
to discuss the rearing of babies, one section was composed entirely 
of mothers, with the exception of one aunt, who justified her claim 
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to inclusion by the fact that she had twenty-eight nephews and nieces, 
and had never forgotten one of their birthdays. 

That aunt would be an ideal worker at the Happy Evenings : 
her experience of the divers characters of her nephews and nieces 
and her evident enjoyment of their pleasure would qualify her to 
manage a couple of hundred children with a very limited amount of 
assistance. If, however, there are parents, uncles, or aunts who 
wish to widen their knowledge of child life, or others who, having no 
young relatives of their own to study, would still like to know some- 
thing of the genus child, they would find in the Happy Evenings 
a wide field for observation. Without attempting an exhaustive 
description of the characteristics of the London child, for after all 
London children differ like others, it may be safely asserted that the 
majority are wonderfully wideawake, and grasp with rapidity any 
idea presented to them. They are exceedingly responsive to kind- 
ness, and very quick to acquire good manners when they once under- 
stand that these are agreeable to those whom they wish to please. 
A lady told some children at one of the Evenings an anecdote of a 
party of Swiss children who were instructed to say ‘the little word 
merci’ at the conclusion of a treat ; on her departure she was amused 
to find a group of little girls waiting to speed her with cries of ‘ Merci, 
merci !* So promptly had the lesson been laid to heart. 

Another exhibited a collection of natural history objects ; on her 
first visit she was almost mobbed by the children, who were then 
comparatively newcomers ; a year later she took her treasures again, 
and found that attendance at the Evenings had effected a complete 
transformation: the interest in the exhibition was just as great, 
but the little spectators had become perfectly well-behaved, they 
kept their places in front of her, and she was able to hand her objects 
from one to another without fear of injury or shadow of dispute. 

Interest in the Association is spreading throughout England. 
Affiliated though autonomous Associations are now established in 
Manchester, Middlesbrough, Plymouth, Oxford, and Walthamstow. 
Enquirers anxious to see the work, with a view to similar organisations, 
have come from Toronto, Finland, Vienna, and Copenhagen, and 
particulars have been sent, by request, to Hong Kong. 

We all sympathise with the objection, ‘What, yet another 
Society ! are there not enough, and more than enough, already ?’ 
The answer is that of the poet : 


New occasions make new duties. 


In olden days there were funds for rescuing prisoners from the Saracens, 
hospices for lepers, and doles given at the monastery gates. Now 
a world full of work is full of hope, but also full of danger. It 
was stated the other day that during the year 1904 seventy-four 
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miles of streets had been added to the metropolis—seventy-four 
additional miles of bricks and mortar inhabited by human beings 
and teeming with youth. Surely all who are able will be willing to 
do something, not only to succour the little ones in illness and to teach 
them the hard facts of life, but also to show them that life is not all 
hardness, and to help those standing on its threshold to gather their 
full share of the flowers of happiness which blossom round its portal 


M. E. JERSEY. 











THE VICTORIAN WOMAN 


THE world moves fast in these days, and we seem already to have 
left the Victorian age far behind us. For the most part we boast 
of Victorian achievements: Early Victorian literature, Victorian poets 
and novelists, Victorian men of science, Victorian triumphs in industry 
and inventions, Victorian geographical discoveries, Victorian conquests, 
all these things and many more we have judged, and they seem to 
most of us very good. But we are never tired of girding at Victorian 
manners, Victorian dress, Victorian furniture, and it is now the fashion 
to speak slightingly of the Victorian woman. It is an unmannerly 
fashion ; for these women were our mothers and our grandmothers, 
and what we distinguished beings are to-day they have made us. 
‘A lobster does not bring forth an elephant ; he conceivably might, 
but he never has,’ said one of the witty sages of L’Orme du Mail to 
me once, @ propos of the revolutionists who denounced the past. 
Enamoured of themselves as are the women of to-day, they are em- 
phatically the children of the despised Victorian. 

She had a delightful reserve, the maiden of the middle eighteen 
hundreds, though she may have appeared at first sight obvious enough, 
discharging her little household duties with a pretty precision and 
a happy pride. But there was quality behind the easiness and pretti- 
ness, with that faint touch of the personally austere in which idealism 
has its root. Of self-indulgence there was comparatively little ; the 
‘times’ did not favour it materially, and indulgence to others is not 
a soil in which indulgence to self flourishes. To be censorious was 
held up as the ugliest vice. But, above all, the young girl was a 
mysterious being. There was a mystery of strength in those simple 
quiet lives, a mystery too of dignity. Woman was the ‘ pursued’ 
not the ‘ pursuer,’ and it was worth an effort to be admitted to her 
sanctuary. Proud she was too, and nice in her acceptance of pleasant 
things offered her; nice also in her discrimination between the well 
and the not well, with a fine courage as of race. 

This may seem to some a picture over-coloured and unreal; 
but the history of the Victorian women known to fame is writ plain 
before us, and the private histories of women in countless families, 
the mothers, wives and sisters of the men of the century, tell the same 
951 
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tale. The estimation in which we hold the Victorian woman has 
suffered not a little from the ‘Amelias’ and ‘ Doras’ of the great 
novelists : a type to be found in every country, though perhaps never 
very common, appealing rather to men than to women in the pathos 
of helplessness. It is said by painters that there is nothing in the 
art of portraiture more difficult than to make living, on canvas, a very 
young and beautiful woman, to suggest with sufficient tenderness 
and delicacy the temperament and character but half unfolded ; so 
the novelist finds his greatest difficulty in drawing for us the young 
girl. The modern novelist indeed has frankly abandoned the attempt 
as impossible for him ; even the great Sir Walter has not given us 
a noble picture of English girlhood. We must go to another than 
Scott, to Mr. George Meredith, for fine portraits of English girls, and 
I claim for them that the Victorian women sat as models. 

It is often supposed that the Victorian girl was a poor creature, 
limited by the four walls of her mother’s drawing room : a very bundle 
of prejudices and conventions, who fainted at every difficulty and 
wept on all suitable and unsuitable occasions. Such types belong 
to an earlier time, and may be found in Richardson’s novels. Did 
not Lord Macaulay and his sisters once count the number of weepings 
and faintings in which the ‘ sprightly and accomplished Miss Byron’ 
indulged, between her acceptance of Sir Charles Grandison and her 
wedding day? Fine feelings and sentiment were then in vogue, and 
were carefully cultivated; but such was not the teaching given by 
our grandmothers to our mothers. Noblesse oblige was their text: 
they taught that an educated woman should be equal to any emer- 
gency ; that a lady could be degraded only by what was within her, 
not by outward circumstance ; that a gentlewoman should have as 
part of her equipment for life a knowledge of cooking and of needle- 
work—‘ that tobacco of women’ as George Sand once said. Every 
woman should sew, they taught, for thus she was in sympathy with 
her poorer sisters of the needle, and to all her work she should bring 
that touch of delicacy and finish which must result from a good 
education. So the care of a household, the spending of money, the 
household budget, the education of children, the training young 
servants were considered high social duties, to which the wise woman 
would bring all her skill and courage. Is it conceivable that the 
servant question now always with us is in great measure caused by 
the absence of such training of the mistresses ? 

Other precepts were that a young mother should live a great deal 
with her children, teach them, play with them, read to them, be their 
playmate and their friend. It was no uncommon thing for a culti- 
vated mother to teach her children, boys and girls, up to the time 
they went to school. Many distinguished men have been thus taught 
by their mothers. Perhaps in all degrees of social life the mother 
took a more active share in education than she does to-day. An 
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elderly workman told the writer that his great love of history had 
come from his mother, who, in days long before school boards, was 
wont, on one evening in the week, to bring out her basket of darning 
and patching, and gathering the children round her on the floor, 
to tell them tales from the history of England. 

Life in Victorian days was, as we know, simpler and more frugal 
than it is now. The dress allowances of girls would alone prove this. 
The girl who received 30l. or 401. a year was considered to have a 
good allowance ; 50/. or 601. was wealth. But whatever the income, 
it was a rule not to spend the whole of it, but to set aside some portion 
for generous purposes. We may contrast this with the remark of 
the up-to-date smart woman, ‘that the great thing in life is to look 
rich, and give a halfpenny.’ 

The word ‘smart,’ by the way, was thought a vulgarism. I am 
afraid that ‘smart’ people would have been dubbed ‘ vulgarians.’ 
The Victorian woman loved her home, and as a rule lived in it from 
year to year with but few changes, and curiously few amusements. 
The writer has heard it said of women belonging to an older generation 
that they had never been known to propose an entertainment for 
themselves. It would yet be wholly untrue to suggest that they 
were dull in their lives or lethargic in intelligence. They were perverse 
enough to like it so. ‘I find myself very good company’ said one 
old lady. ‘Ido not pay myself the ill compliment to suggest that 
I could be bored with myself.’ She kept a diary of the old-fashioned 
sort, not so much to chronicle events as to have a daily record of her 
life, her moods, her growth, her shortcomings and failings. It was 
full of shrewd humour and observation, with pathetic touches, as 
when, in complaining of failing health, she says: ‘Am getting to be 
too fond of sitting in easy chairs ;mem.—to cure myself of this.’ 
Dear, delightful old lady, where shall we find your like ! 

It is impossible to speak of English girls of sixty years ago without 
a reference to Anthony Trollope’s many and delightful heroines. 
Trollope has suffered a temporary eclipse, but I rejoice to know 
that he is becoming the fashion again, and must, one would think, 
live as the delineator of manners in the England of his day. He 
has caught some of the true spirit of the English girl—her courage, 
pride, self-reliance and delicacy, and has painted her for us with a 
loving hand. The scene on which his characters move is doubtless a 
narrow one ; the outlook of his heroines is restricted, but the artistic 
values of his novels could not have been so true had it been otherwise. 
It must have been in the same spirit that Jane Austen conceived 
her work. There were exciting public events enough in her time, 
but there is hardly a trace of military men or adventure in any of 
her books. Both she and Trollope give us pictures of life in modest, 
quiet, peaceful homes, the normal conditions in which happy girl- 
hood flourishes. The tone is subdued, but it is outside their scheme 
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of colour to introduce burning social questions, to make romans a 
these. The Victorian girl was a natural, normal creature, growing 
up under healthy, natural conditions, and Trollope has made delicate 
studies of her for us, if somewhat too photographically. 

But there were women doing noble pioneer work. George Eliot 
was reaching out to larger and more generous issues; the sisters 
Bronté were beating out their passionate lives, like poor caged larks ; 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning was rousing men to a sense of social 
injustice ; Mrs. Gaskell wrote pleading the cause of the workers ; Miss 
Nightingale inaugurated for us the system of modern nursing, 2nd all 
up and down the country English women and English girls were teach- 
ing, working, nursing and befriending the poor, whose lot in those hard 
days, but for them, would have been cruel indeed. Autres temps 
autres meurs. The work of one generation can never be exactly the 
work of the next generation. The women of to-day are not called 
upon to carry on the efforts of their mothers and grandmothers on 
the same lines, or in the same spirit. But the Victorian woman 
did fine work in her time, and we may claim that she was ahead of 
public opinion on many social questions, and was a pioneer in the 
van of progress. 

It is impossible not to note here one peculiarity of these efforts. 
Women were not hampered in those days by the desire to prove that 
they were a class apart, fighting for their own interests, a sort 
of IL.W.P. They judged of work as good or bad, and were content 
to swell the sum of good work without ostensibly seeking to differen- 
tiate it as woman’s work. The women I have spoken of had all of them 
had the training of the ordinary middle-class English girl. George 
Eliot in a farmhouse, the Brontés as poor clergyman’s daughters, 
and Mrs. Browning as the squire’s daughter. With the exception 
of the Brontés, whose circumstances forced them to an early matwity, 
all these women developed late, and had led quiet, peaceful lives in 
their families, with the inestimable boon of time to mature. Forced 
fruit is never so full of flavour or so plentiful as that which is visited 
by cold, and wind, and sun, and rain in turns, to ripen in due season. 
We may wonder whether Charlotte and Emily Bronté, George Eliot or 
Mrs. Browning. could have given us their beautiful gifts had they 
passed from high school to college, and from college to some public 
office. True, Mrs. Browning’s rhymes and verses might have been 
more strictly correct, but would she have given us ‘ The Cry of the 
Children,’ ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ or the ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese’? Was 
not the narrow hard life, was not the mysterious silence and solitude 
of the moors, necessary to the artistic work of the Bronté sisters as 
we have it? Would George Eliot’s books have been what they were 
had she not lived those long, quiet, uneventful years ’mid pious farm 
labourers, patient kine, and all the happy, stirring sights and sounds 
of a busy farmyard ? 
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Such speculations are surcly not idle, for we have yet to learn 
whether the cast-iron discipline suitable to the youth will prove to 
be wisdom for the maiden, whether the commonwealth will not have 
to suffer for the tribute of women to the labour market. 

But with these distinguished writers we have by no means ex- 
hausted the tale of remarkable Victorian women. In scholarship we 
have the well-known name of Miss Swanwick, in science that of 
Mrs. Somerville. - 

Mr. Gladstone has assured us that it was owing to women that 
the study of Italian was kept alive in England in the last century ; it 
was certainly women who studied foreign literature with sympathetic 
interest, and who were able to converse in French and German. This 
really important service was rendered by cultivated women in every 
family in the country, and calls for no further notice. Mrs. Mill, on 
the other hand, was an inspiring and enduring influence ; while Mrs. 
Carlyle will be remembered wherever Thomas Carlyle’s work is spoken 
of. There were a host of lesser luminaries—Miss Yonge, Mrs. Jameson, 
Mrs. Grote, Mrs. John Austin, Miss Martineau, Lady Duff Gordon, 
and many more. I do not venture to name these ladies in order of 
merit ; I speak of them as of those whose claim to distinction cannot 
be disputed. The names of ladies prominent in the political and 
social worlds will occur to everyone—Lady William Russell, the second 
Lady Stanley of Alderley, Lady Waldegrave, and many more. 

I may be permitted to say a few words about Mrs. John Taylor, 
her daughter Sarah Austin, and her grand-daughter Lady Duff Gordon. 
Mrs. John Taylor belonged to the remarkable group of clever, culti- 
vated men and women living at Norwich from the middle of the 
eighteenth to the middle of the nineteenth century. Mrs. Taylor 
must have been a notable woman. She was spoken of as the 
‘Madame Roland of Norwich.’ We hear of that ‘glorious grand- 
mother dancing round the Tree of Liberty with Dr. Parr,’ in the 
excitement at Norwich on the fall of the Bastille ; and in quieter 
mood, darning her boys’ stockings; while she held her own with 
Dr. Southey, Brougham, and Mackintosh. The Taylors were not 
rich, but they kept open house to a distinguished company. Sir 
James Smith, Mr. Crabb Robinson, Mrs. Barbauld, Amelia Opie, 
Dr. Southey, the Gurneys, Martineaus, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Smith— 
grandfather of Florence Nightingale, the Sewards, and Dr. Parr were 
constant visitors. In this frugal but interesting home Sarah Austin 
was brought up. She was the youngest of seven children, and her 
mother devoted much loving care to her education. Mrs. Taylor’s 
letters written to ‘dear Sally’ might be a vade mecum to the young 
girl going for the first time into the great world. 

Sarah Taylor in 1819 married John Austin, and the young married 
pair settled in the upper part of No. 1 Queen Square, Westminster, 
close to James Mill and Jeremy Bentham. In 1821 her only child 
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Lucie, was born, and a very full and, indeed, arduous married life 
began for the young wife. 

John Austin was of a sensitive, melancholy temperament, and 
suffered all his life from ill-health. Sarah Austin was gay and buoyant, 
a beautiful woman, and a brilliant conversationalist. She devoted 
her life to her husband to cheer and encourage him, and arranged 
everything in the little ménage to give him the fullest leisure, quiet, 
and freedom for his work. She gathered round her all that was best 
and most interesting in London society, while contributing largely to 
the household expenses with her pen. Of the life of the Austins in 
Germany and at Malta there is no space here to speak. Mrs. Austin, . 
as many another Englishwoman before her time and since, showed a 
fine courage and devotion during the outbreak of cholera, which 
swept away 4,000 poor souls from the Rock. But her whole life on 
the island was devoted to the interests of the natives, in seeking to 
promote a worthy system of schools and education for the people, 
and in befriending art and artists wherever she could find them. 
‘I will sell my gowns,’ says she in one of her letters, ‘ rather than this 
poor artist should be disappointed.’ Not content with all this en- 
grossing public work, she was devoting what leisure she had to the 
translation of Ranke. The Professor writes to her later ‘that the 
work has given him the greatest satisfaction.’ 

Mrs. Austin’s knowledge of foreign languages, her sympathy and 
interest in political and social questions, had won her many friends 
abroad. She had a large and varied correspondence with such men 
as Guizot, de Vigny, Auguste Comte, Victor Cousin, B. St.-Hilaire, 
and many more, English as well as foreign. It would not be too much 
to say that she had a European influence. In spite of much sorrow 
in the protracted ill-health and at last the death of Mr. Austin, in 
anxiety for her beloved daughter, combined with very limited means, 
her interest in public questions never waned, and her friendships 
remained with her to the end. 

The only child of such remarkable parents, it would have been 
strange if Lucie Austin, afterwards Lady Duff Gordon, had been of 
the ordinary fibre. She grew to be a most beautiful woman, a graceful 
and gracious creature with something of the fairy princess about her. 
Brought up by her mother upon Latin and Greek, she early assimi- 
lated these innguages, and added to them French, German, and 
Italian. At Boulogne she met the poet Heine, who was greatly 
attracted by the charming young English girl, and wrote in her praise 
the verses ‘Wenn ich an deinem Hause’ to her ‘ braune Augen.’ 
She married early Sir A. Duff Gordon, and was early struck with lung 
disease. The story of her exquisite translations—the Amber Witch 
&c.—and the fantastic tale of her life in the desert alone, surrounded 
by adoring natives, should be read in that most delightful and 
interesting book, Three Generations of Englishwomen, from which this 
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short account has been taken. Lady Duff Gordon may be called a 
woman of genius and originality. Her warmth of heart and the 
sympathy she felt for victims of injustice all the world over will keep 
the unique blossom of her memory green. 

Enough has been said, it would seem, to show that the Victorian 
woman had character, intelligence, plenty of originality, and ‘ grit,’ 
and had, moreover, that which is a touchstone of character—true 
warmth of heart. Many distinguished women are with us to-day, 
but we shall do well in our English world if the next sixty years can 
produce a roll of names so justly considered as those I have cited. 

We heara great deal of cant about convention and the conventional. 
All art, and every kind of society, even the most rudimentary, rests 
upon convention. Bees and ants appear to enforce theirs rigidly 
enough if we may judge by the bows of the queen bee’s bodyguard 
and the other rites and ceremonies of the hive. It is a convention to 
eat mustard with beef rather than with mutton—open, of course, to 
us to disregard it, but long generations of men have found it eats 
best so, and life is too short to investigate and readjust every usage 
of society. Our mothers and grandmothers were content to accept 
many things as settled once and for all—i.e. that truth and loyalty 
were noble, falsehood and betrayal-base ; that in altruism rather than 
in egoism man found his truest life; that temperance was wiser 
than excess ; that the strong should bear the burdens of the weak. 
Such confidence lent strength and serenity to their lives, and enabled 
them to give themselves to the work before them with a quiet mind. 

If an impartial observer who had known the old régime and the 
new were asked to declare in what consisted the chief difference, he 
would, I think, reply: ‘In the loss of the ideal, in the absence of 
sentiment.’ Sentiment, I know, isa‘ vile phrase,’ and has been greatly 
misused ; but we lack a better word. One of our leading novelists— 
a@ woman—was lamenting to me the other day over the decline of 
feeling. ‘The rush, the infinite variety of the life of to-day robs 
women of the time to think and to feel. There is less deep feeling 
to-day than of old.’ If so, life will become a greyer, uglier, poorer 
thing than it was to our mothers and grandmothers—to the despised 
Victorian woman. 


E. B. Harrison 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE STAGE 


Socran 


Certain organs of the Press are never tired of insisting on the im- 
proved social status of actors and actresses, and there is some ground 
for this assertion, for of late years the names of the more eminent 
members of the dramatic profession are found numbered amongst the 
guests at even royal garden parties. But it is a moot point whether 
they have been invited because they are actors and actresses, or in 
spite of the fact that they are such, since the exercise of their calling 
is a bar to their oificial reception at Court. There is, of course, no 
earthly reason why a man or woman should expect to have the right 
to be presented qua artist, but as long as his or her calling is held to 
be, ceteris paribus, in itself an insurmountable barrier to a presenta- 
tion at Court, it is perhaps as well not to insist too strongly on the 
improvement in their social status. I am far from thinking that the 
dramatic calling gives people a right to pay their respects to the 
Sovereign, but I fail to understand why it should deprive of that right 
those who previously had it. Perhaps the reason is found in the fact 
that, pace the entente cordiale, there is not much affinity between 
monarchs and republics, and the stage has been rightly enrolled 
among the latter, though whether it can claim the full motto of a 
republic, ‘ Liberty, equality, fraternity,’ I take leave to doubt. 

Liberty may be enjoyed in a theatre within limits. The authority 
of the manager is very properly supreme, and in the case of the 
London managers with whom I have been brought into contact it is 
exercised with much tact and consideration; but the same thing 
cannot always be said of the subordinate officials, especially where 
they have become closely acquainted with American methods, and I 
have known a gentleman engaged to ‘ produce’ a play whose auto- 
cratic method would not disgrace a Czar; I have known a stage- 
manager more authoritative than the manager himself, although he 
would generally shelter himself behind the name of the latter gentle- 
man, styled generally the ‘governor’ or the ‘ chief,’ with a pleasing 
suggestion of military discipline. 

Equality, indeed, reigns amongst the members of the company of 
a theatre, but it is that sort of equality which consists of everybody 
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being ‘ as good as his neighbour and a great deal better, too,’ only the 
relative degrees of excellence are regulated, not by the determining 
factors which prevail in the outside world, but by the relative import- 
ance of the place occupied by each one in the intricate puzzle which, 
when duly pieced together, is presented nightly for the public delecta- 
tion. Thus the limelight man differs not in kind, but only in decree, 
from the leading actor, whose best effects are largely dependent on the 
former’s illuminating art; and the dresser can claim to share the 
triumphs of the leading actress, whose beauteous form she envelops 
in those ‘creations’ which earn for the modiste a just title to con- 
sider herself on a par with the author of the play, for the dresses the 
heroine wears are at least as important as the words she utters. 
Fraternity is, unquestionably, the hall-mark of stageland; its 
inhabitants are loyal to their managers, loyal to the authors, and 
loyal to each other; perhaps they carry their fraternity a little too 
far, even to the verge of familiarity. The use of Christian names and 
nicknames is almost universal, always, bien entendu, between members 
of the same sex, and reserve is misunderstood, perhaps even mistaken 
for something less commendable. It is perhaps a pity that in their 
large-hearted expansiveness so many theatrical celebrities should have 
taken the public into their confidence, and admitted it into the secret 
places of their domestic lives. Let us hope that it is with great 
reluctance that they have done so, and that the fault lies at the door 
of the too insidious interviewer or the over-persuasive photographer ; 
because Romeo as a father is not necessarily more interesting in that 
capacity than is the ordinary city man, and Juliet as a nurse is not 
much more romantic as such than the wife of a clerk in an office. 
But the public is partly to blame if members of the theatrical pro- 
fession lift the veil which should conceal their domestic, as opposed 
to their public life, since it seems to be generally assumed that they 
either cannot or will not talk about anything except themselves and 
their work. They may, therefore, be readily excused for supposing 
that their private tastes and pursuits are matters of national interest ; 
although it is perhaps a pity that they should entertain an exaggerated 
idea of the particular work they are engaged in for the moment, as 
their sense of proportion becomes somewhat stunted thereby. But, 
if only people would realise the fact, actors are not anxious to talk 
‘shop’ in society ; doctors are not expected to discuss diseases at 
dinner, nor are lawyers called upon to wax loquacious over litigation 
at luncheon, but everyone insists on talking to an actor about his 
work. On a first introduction, it is certain that he will be asked 
within two minutes if ‘ he doesn’t get very tired of playing the same 
part so often!’ Poor man, to him is rigorously applied the injunction, 
‘Ne sutor supra crepidam.’ It may have been correct to thus restrict 
him to one idea, one topic of conversation, in the days when he lived 
in Bohemia, but he lives there no longer; he is for the most part just 
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an ordinary citizen, he wears unobtrusive garments, he eats and drinks 
like other people, he takes part in healthy outdoor exercises, and 
takes an interest in the ordinary subjects which appeal to other 
people. Of course there still remain some eccentrics—happily rare in 
London—who have no use for the services of the hair-cutter, whose 
headgear recalls the Tyrol, whose neckties remind one of the rainbow. 

They have their feminine counterparts, but these seldom penetrate 
further westward than the Strand, whose general appearance is 
stamped with that extravagance which is totally absent from that of 
the well-known London actresses who, with few exceptions, would 
pass unrecognised amongst a crowd of English women, but for the 
fact that the photographers have made their features familiar to the 
public. If only they will cease from advertising their private lives, 
Mr. —— and Miss ——,, his talented wife, the stars of the —— Theatre, 
will soon attract no more attention in a London drawing-room than 
Mr. —— and Mrs. Smith, and what a comfort that will be, to all 
concerned ! 


MorRAL 


It is always rather difficult to treat of the morality of the stage, 
as there is always a large number of excellent people who are swayed 
by preconceived prejudices, whom nothing and nobody will ever 
convince to the contrary. They genuinely believe that the atmosphere 
of the theatre is charged with the microbe of immorality ; its maleficence 
they consider to be less powerful in front of than behind the curtain, 
but behind that mysterious veil they hold that its power for evil is 
invincible, and that men and women must necessarily succumb to its 
deadly influence. No antidotes, apparently, avail against this poison- 
ous germ ; the natural refinement of a decently brought-up girl cannot 
counteract it; the honest respect of a man for a woman (until he finds 
her unworthy of it) is swept away directly the microbe attacks him. 
Well, there may be some theatres peculiarly favourable to the growth 
of this germ, but I have not found them in London ; I can only speak 
of the comedy theatres, having had experience only of these. It 
cannot, perhaps, be claimed for them that etiquette, behind the 
scenes, is as strict as it was at the Comédie Francaise, where it was 
stricter even than at the Imperial Court ; but there will certainly be 
found no more looseness of manners, no more laxity of morals than in 
many @ drawing-room, indeed much less than in some. Most of the 
actresses I have met have been patterns of respectability, as admirable 
in their private as in their public lives ; but, of course, these remarks 
apply only to real actresses, not to those who call themselves such 
only in police courts. Anyone embarking on a stage career expecting 
to find himself thrown into the excitement of an Agapemone or the 
Parc aux Cerfs will be grievously disappointed ; he will find himself in 
an atmosphere as rarefied as that of a Sunday-school meeting, and just 
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about as exhilarating. This state of affairs is the more commendable 
when we remember that there are undoubtedly many demoralising ten- 
dencies on the stage. What, for instance, can be more destructive of 
@ man’s self-respect than the nightly necessity (repeated on two after- 
noons during the week) of bedaubing his unhappy face with pigments 
of a more or less unwholesome and malodorous nature? Surely, it is 
inconsistent with an Englishman’s dignity to disguise himself into a 
resemblance with a North American Indian on the war-path; for the 
actor does not see himself as others see him, with distance to lend 
enchantment to the view. No, he sees himself reddened and whitened 
and blackened and blued, and, as often as not, wearing hirsute adorn- 
ments on his lip or on his cheek, perchance too on his head, of foreign 
instead of indigenous growth. Unquestionably ‘make-up’ is de- 
moralising to the male mind ; judging from the increasing prevalence 
of this custom, in cases where there are no exigencies of the stage to 
excuse it, the feminine nature is less apprehensive of any deterioration 
of character arising from this cause. The actress has other influences 
to combat which might (but do not) have a prejudicial effect on her ; 
if she thought about it at all, it must be very painful to be clasped in 
the arms of a man who a few days before was a complete stranger to 
her, to hear the same man pouring words of passionate love into her 
ear, swearing that he adores her. Of course he doesn’t mean it, and 
she knows that ; his arms hold her as loosely as possible, so as not to 
cause her any inconvenience, and the kiss he bestows on her is but 
the lightest brushing of her cheek with the end of a moustache pur- 
chased at a perruquier’s. One would imagine that to be engaged for 
two or three hours nightly in breaking fractions—if not the whole—of 
the Decalogue would be subversive of good conduct ; but no, the same 
woman who at ten o’clock has forged or poisoned, or allowed herself 
to forget her conjugal duties, will be found at midnight partaking of a 
light repast in the company of her own husband. But habit is a 
subtle and dangerous thing, and there is always the chance that during 
a long run of a piece some thoroughly conscientious artist, accustomed 
to ‘ lose ’ himself ‘ in his part,’ might forget his own identity in private 
life and act as he does in the play. The idea is full of unpleasing 
possibilities. 

Who does not know the middle-aged man of the world who, 
charming in a play, is always ready to explain away misunderstandings, 
_ to recall to their duty those who are suffering from temporary moral 
aberration, to thwart the schemes of the evil, to suggest wise courses 
of action to the (apparently) mentally deficient? How awful it 
would be if such a habit, nightly indulged in, became an inseparable 
part of himself, and an otherwise agreeable man became an universal 
meddler! Still more appalling is the thought that the impersonator 
of comic characters should become so infected with comedy as to 
acquire the habit of being funny on his own account, in his home or 
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at his club ; the epigram or paradox put by an eminent dramatist into 
the mouth of ‘ Lord de Vere’ in a comedy would be horribly boring 
from the lips of Mr. Jones in the Thespian Club. Fortunately there is 
little danger really of such a catastrophe, the character is dropped by 
the actor—with his stage clothes—in his dressing-room ; it is difficult 
enough to assume it, even for an hour or two on the stage ; it is doubtful 
if he ever really feels himself to be the person he represents. That is 
the worst of the stage, it is all what the children call ‘ make-believe.’ 
The story of the play never was true, perhaps never could have been so ; 
it was invented by the author because he thought it was a striking one ; 
the characters which work out the plot have often not been observed 
in everyday life, they have been imagined and fashioned to order, the 
larger-sized ones being made to fit the most important members of 
the company. The scenery is utterly unreal ; the flowers, trees, and 
grasses are a travesty of nature; the walls of the houses are canvas, 
and the mountains are painted wood. The stage champagne is 
lemonade, and the golden goblet from which the burgundy is quaffed 
is made of cardboard. It’s all very entertaining, but it is not lasting ; 
hence, its effects upon actors and audiences alike are ephemeral and 
evanescent. 


PECUNIARY 


One sees it stated, from time to time, that some fortunate, and 
doubtless talented, stage favourite is in receipt of an income rivalling 
that of a Cabinet Minister. He may be so fora time. The Cabinet 
Minister, unless he be a member of a particularly short-lived Govern- 
ment, can reckon on his salary for three or four years ; the actor cannot 
depend upon it for certain for as many weeks. The earners of these 
exceedingly handsome incomes probably do not number more than a 
dozen at most, and the names of those whose emoluments reach 
double figures per week are, with few exceptions, to be found in any 
daily paper ‘ Under the Clock.’ It is not an encouraging picture, 
three or four hundred actors and actresses whose incomes are 10l. 
a week and over; many thousands of them who, if they are lucky 
enough to be constantly in work, can make on an average 3l. or 
41. per week. True, they would earn less as clerks in an office or 
employés in a post-office, but their employment would be a certain 
one, and they would be able to look forward in most cases to a pension, 
when they were past their work. But then such work is dull, routine 
is tedious, there are no big prizes to be hoped for ; on the other hand, 
there are no absolute blanks, whereas, on the stage there is always 
the chance of this Cabinet Minister’s income for the lucky ones, and 
everyone hopes to be one of these. So the cry is ‘Still they come,’ 
crowding more and more the already overcrowded ranks ; they bring 
their youth, their hopes, their energy, their ambition, their talents, their 
beauty, only to fall out for the most part, broken and disappointed. 
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There is an old Harrow football song with the refrain : ‘ Fights for the 
fearless, goals for the eager’; fights there are in plenty, the stage is 
one long fight, but the goals are too few to satisfy all the eager ones, 
the majority never emerge from the ‘scrummage.’ ‘No matter!’ 
cries each new votary of the stage. ‘Some one must get the ball out 
of the scrummage, run with it—skimming over the ground, dodging 
the opposing players, eluding the half-backs, leaving the full-back 
prone on his back, as one lodges the ball right between the goal posts.’ 
True, oh! optimistic neophyte! But such a feat demands skill, 
speed, and endurance ; many have some of these gifts, few have them 
all; all are needed if success is to be attained, as on the football 
field, so in the field of art; together with a total disregard of all 
rebufis, physical in the former case, moral in the latter. What chance 
has little Miss Daisy McHamish? Her father the late General 
McHamish’s pension died with him, so the daughter resolves to work 
to help to support her mother ; on the strength of a success obtained 
in a theatrical performance in a village schoolroom, she decides to 
‘go on the stage.’ That is literally all she will do; her tiny voice 
would hardly be heard beyond the first two rows of stalls in a London 
theatre; at most she will ‘ walk on’ in a ballroom scene. So, too, 
will Mr. Roscius, who, having once acted a minor part with the 
0.U.D.8., deserts the lucrative paths of the law in favour of the 
stage; hampered by a slight lisp and a painful consciousness of self, 
he also will never have anything but a perambulatory part. Perhaps, 
after a series of purely peripatetic performances, these young people 
will find out in time that too many men and women are already 
pressing forward to the goal of stage success, and will abandon the 
boards in favour of a safer, if less showy, occupation. Given talent, 
perseverance, and luck, acting is not a bad calling as a means of 
providing butter, more or less thinly spread ; but, as a source from 
which to draw the necessary bread, it is undependable. Possessed of 
some fixed income of his own, to enable him to tide over the weeks or 
months when managers and authors seem forgetful of their own 
interests, and allow the talented artist to blush unseen, he may find 
the stage a satisfactory calling, and he will probably not have to 
remain unemployed so long as his less fortunate brother, on the 
principle that ‘to him who hath shall be given,’ which holds good 
more, almost, in the theatrical world than anywhere, since the popular 
favourites are always at work, and the others are always at rest. 


ARTISTIC 


With bated breath let it be whispered, the English public is not 
artistic. If the average Englishman be asked to define an artist, he 
will unhesitatingly reply, ‘A fellow who paints’; he will energetically 
deny the claim of men of letters to be so called, the poet, the novelist, 
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the dramatist, he does not include in the category of artists. The 
actor he does admit into the artistic ranks, but he then spells the 
word ‘artiste,’ a distinction more properly reserved for those who 
prefix the noun with the adjective ‘variety.’ Tell the proverbial 
‘man in the street’ that a play ought to be a work of art complete 
as a whole, with each separate act and scene, each character, con- 
tributing towards the formation of one harmonious whole, he will 
smile indulgently and tell you that he ‘doesn’t go to the theatre to 
think,’ that he ‘ wants to be taken out of himself.” Hence the perennial 
popularity of musical comedy, which pleasantly appeals to the senses 
and makes no demands upon the mind. That is a fact which managers 
have to bear in mind: their patrons don’t want to think. In the case 
of the patrons of the stalls and boxes, such a process would be incon- 
venient, if not dangerous, on the top of a lengthy dinner at any popular 
restaurant, which cannot be swallowed satisfactorily in its entirety 
before nine o’clock. The drama thus becomes a digestive. It is not 
comedy as such, but as a substitute for bicarbonate of soda, that has 
to be provided. When ‘the man in the street’ wants to be ‘ taken 
out of himself,’ he doesn’t require the same means of disembodiment 
to be employed. At times he desires to laugh himself out of himself, at 
other times he wishes to cry himself out of himself; he desires to have 
his risible or his lacrymose faculties mildly tickled—but he would 
hate to ask himself the reason why he is thus affected; he does not 
wish to treat what he regards as an amusement as a serious thing at 
all. Fora very brief period the worthy man got away from his incon- 
venient ego by means of the so-called ‘ problem play,’ but he very soon 
tired of that process; he found himself out of the frying-pan and in 
the fire ; it actually made him think ; he was very near to considering 
@ play seriously as if it were a work of art. Of course it might so 
happen that our friend actually appreciated and patronised a real 
dramatic work of art, but he would be very much surprised to hear 
that he had done so; in fact his astonishment would probably only be 
equalled by that of the man who awoke one day to find that he had 
been writing prose all his life. The managers, therefore, who are 
men of business first and artists afterwards, have to anticipate the 
popular taste and provide just such dramatic fare as will, for the 
moment, remove the ‘ man in the street’ out of his husk and transport 
him into the particular shell he desires to occupy, one wherein he will 
laugh, or one wherein he will weep. But one difficulty is that per- 
haps he won’t want to do either; he may wish only to be thrilled. 
Fortunately there is a special class of play offered to him in that case ; 
it is called melodrama, and it is the business of one or two specialists 
to supply it ; the ordinary manager can be certain of a princely income 
if he can only accurately forecast whether the barometer of public 
taste points to laughter or to tears. Even then, it isn’t all plain 
sailing ; sometimes the playgoer will laugh at the risqué wit of the 
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French school, at others he demands wholesome British fun; some- 
times his tears are near the surface, at others you must dig down 
before they bubble up. Some managers possess the divining rod 
which tells them exactly where to sink the well and tap their patrons’ 
emotions; these make fortunes, the others make—mistakes. But, 
what of acting as an art? It is doubtful if, properly speaking, it can 
be considered an art at all; at most it is merely a mimetic one. The 
nearer an art approaches to pure creation, the higher it ranks in the 
artistic scale. To create out of nothing is beyond human power; the 
fewer and the more elementary the materials from which the work of 
art is fashioned, the nearer it approaches to the art of pure creation. 
Judged by this standard, the place of acting in the ranks of art is 
indeed a low one. Some actors and actresses are artists, in the sense 
that they are capable of appreciating artistic beauty and of expressing 
it ; they will probably lose this gift, with the growth of the pernicious 
system of meticulous instruction on the part of ‘ producers’ of plays, 
who demand a parrot-like imitation of their own tones and gestures, 
thereby destroying all that individuality which led to the selection of 
a particular player for a particular part. 

Some actors and actresses are not artists at all, but they have the 
greatest gift of all—one which enables them to dispense with talent 
and with experience. They have that indefinable, invaluable gift of 
‘charm’ ; it gets across the footlights, it infects the audience, and those 
who are thus endowed may defy criticism, may laugh at all artistic 
laws, because, whatever they say or do, it is right in the eyes of their 
patrons—the public. There is much to be said against the dramatic 
calling; some of its drawbacks I have endeavoured to point out ; but 
‘ it takes all sorts to make a world,’ and a theatre is a world in minia- 
ture. The sun does not always shine in stageland, nor does it any- 
where, but the dwellers in that land are always ready to lend each 
other their umbrellas when it rains. Faults and failings find their 
places there as in other lands; so, too, do virtues. Courage and per- 
severance, kind-heartedness, and charity find the stage soil congenial 
to their growth ; and the little world behind the footlights is as good a 
one as many another in which a man or woman may fulfil the mission 
of ‘ a little work, a little play, and then—good day.’ 


ApoLpeHus VANE TEMPEST. 
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THE 
DEPOPULATION QUESTION IN FRANCE 


THE continued agitation in France over the question of depopulation, 
which has found expression in the appointment of an Extra-Parlia- 
mentary Commission, possesses permanent interest for us from the 
fact that the advanced States of the world are suffering from similar 
conditions, though in a modified form. We may immediately premise 
that depopulation is a term incorrectly applied to describe the present 
state of affairs in France. France is not becoming de-peopled. Its 
population simply remains stationary, or nearly so. On five occa- 
sions during the last century—during the Crimean and Franco-German 
wars, the cholera and the dearth, and again in 1900—the lines of 
mortality and natality crossed. But the recent census shows that 
France has gained about half a million in the quinquennial period of 
1896-1901. On analysis, however, it is seen that the excess of births 
over deaths is only 241,000. That, therefore, is really the growth of 
population during the five years. The other quarter of a million is 
to be accounted for by immigration and a lowered death-rate. Whilst 
the population of France is making very slow progress, that of Germany 
is advancing by leaps and bounds. Before the war, Prussia and the 
Confederation had a population slightly below that of France ; to-day, 
the numbers of United Germany are fifty-six millions, and those of 
France thirty-nine millions. During the past fifty years, the popula- 
tion of France has increased only four millions, and the population 
of Germany twenty-six millions. According to figures furnished by 
the President of the Statistical Society, London, Germany has added 
eighty-eight per cent. to her population in seventy years, the United 
Kingdom seventy per cent., and France less than twenty. At the 
moment of the war, France and Germany had the same number of 
recruits, about 300,000; to-day Germany has 450,000, whilst the 
French figures have not changed. At her present rate of progression, 
it will take Germany eleven years to have twice as many conscripts 
as France. ‘Then she will begin to devour us,’ say the alarmists in 
France. The fear of being ‘devoured’ is at the root of the French 
anxiety on the subject of ‘depopulation.’ It is a political and 
military question. From the point of view of the army, it has a 
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certain justification. Germany can afford to pick and choose in the 
matter of her recruits; but, as the recent debate in the Senate on the 
two years’ Service Bill has shown us, France is unable to do this. 

Figures are constantly being quoted to show that France is in 
danger of becoming a third-class Power. One hundred years ago the 
Powers of Europe represented ninety-eight millions of inhabitants, 
of which twenty-six millions were French ; to-day the first-class nations 
in Europe, alone, number more than 343 millions, of which thirty- 
nine millions (only 11 per cent.) live in France. It is computed that 
French is spoken by forty-five millions, German by one hundred 
millions, and English by 130 millions. During last century the 
population of England has more than doubled, that of Germany tripled, 
whilst France has hardly increased one third. What are the causes 
of the phenomenon that France, alone amongst the nations of Europe, 
is scarcely making any progress in population ? In the census of 1896, 
fifty-two of her departments presented the extraordinary spectacle 
of an excess of deaths over births, amounting in some cases to as 
much as one third. In endeavouring to throw light on this curious 
anomaly, we are greatly aided by the researches of the Extra-Par- 
liamentary Commission which was appointed in January 1902 by 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau. It is the first, time that a Government has been 
tempted to initiate an inquiry of this sort. The Commission is popularly 
known as La Commission Piot, because its creation was inspired 
by the worthy senator whose name has been associated for years 
with this question. Sad to relate, there has scarcely been a revue of late 
years in which he has not been caricatured. The Commission adduced 
a vast amount of evidence, some of a very interesting character. 
It has established the fact that ‘depopulation’ is not due to physio- 
logical causes. This is demonstrated in various ways. The pro- 
portion of sterile marriages in France (13°3 per cent.) is practically 
the same as elsewhere; neither is the marriage-rate sensibly lower 
(France 7°52 per thousand; Germany 818; Great Britain and 
Ireland 7:40; Italy 7°32). To what, then, must we attribute the 
inferiority of the birth-rate? To the small number of households 
in which a family of more than two or three children are to be found. 
The number of families in which there is only one child is most sig- 
nificant. Out of every thousand families, 249 have one child 
only, 224 two children, and 150 three. Only 31 per thousand have 
six children, and twenty-seven seven and over. 

Generally speaking, thereisno pathological reason for such restricted 
families. Careful and independent investigation by members of 
the Commission has proved that in cases where an epidemic swept 
away infants they were replaced the following year. There is nothing 
to justify the suggestion of unfruitfulness in the race which, in Canada 
at all events, shows itself most prolific. It must, therefore, be 
assumed that the restriction of family is voluntary. The late 
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M. Arséne Dumont, one of the ablest members of the Commission, as 
well as a writer of distinction on the subject, has quoted in one of 
his works various proverbs current amongst the peasantry which 
illustrate their dislike of large families. Amongst the peasants of 
Normandy are found such expressions as: ‘Le couple vaut mieux 
que la douzaine,’ ‘ Désir de roi: gargon et fille.’ In the department 
of the Orne they say: ‘C’est assez d’un veau pour l’herbage.’ 
* Désiré,’ a common name in France, is never given to the third child, 
except in irony. Expressions of little refinement might be quoted 
showing that the woman with child, after she has already given birth 
to two, is treated with scant respect by her neighbours. In one part 
of Normandy the criticism is recorded: ‘ Elle est encore enceinte ; 
quel malheur! Ces gens-la, c’est pire que des animaux.’ In Lot-et- 
Garonne a second ‘ grossesse ’ is considered asa shame. ‘ A man who 
has children is despised, even by women.’ 

Are we to suppose that the French are wanting in the family 
instinct ? No one who has had opportunities of studying French 
‘interiots ’ in various states of society could ever suppose that. On 
the contrary, no people systematically lavish more care and attention 
upon their offspring. The reason of the dislike of large families 
is rooted in another national characteristic: the love of economy. 
Economical in everything, the Frenchman economises in his children. 
It is the influence of the bank-book that affects the population curve. 
A series of remarkable investigations undertaken in Scandinavian 
countries, and afterwards extended to France, prove most con- 
clusively that the birth-rate is in direct relation with the esprit de 
prévoyance of the people. M. Tallquist’s inquiries concerned fire- 
insurance, but the same conclusions are to be drawn from the balance- 
sheets of the local state and private banks. Where the spirit of 
saving is most highly developed, there families are most restricted. 

With that premiss in view, we can proceed to a further examina- 
tion of the question. It resolves itself into a psychological study 
of the peasant character. This esprit dépargne, which is found more 
widely disseminated in France than in any other country, owes its 
existence either to ambition or to a kind of proud timidity. The 
peasant father is either desirous that his children should marry into 
a class superior to his own, or that they should be safeguarded from 
occupying an inferior position. ‘Un héritier unique marié & une 
héritiére unique—voila son réve,’ said one of the members of the 
Commission. The parent feels compelled to make a fortune, equal 
to his own, for each of his children. If the task be multiplied by 
three or four, it becomes one which he shrinks from undertaking. 
In the course of my inquiries into the subject, M. Yves Guyot, who 
has given much study to the economical side of it, pointed out to 
me that amongst the seafaring population of France the birth-rate 
is higher than elsewhere because the esprit de prévoyance is absent. 
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Owing to the system of inscription maritime whereby the French 
navy is recruited, the State takes care of the sailor from his earliest 
years and provides him with a pension when he is old and incapacitated. 
As he need take no thought of the morrow, he follows the dictates 
of nature and marries early. The fact that the Bretons are firmly 
attached to the Catholic religion has also, no doubt, an influence in 
determining the age at which they marry. The overwhelming part 
that economy plays in the decrease of population is shown by numerous 
instances. In a village in Seine-et-Oise there was formerly a popula- 
tion engaged in hand-weaving which carried on its industry at home. 
Up to that time, the inhabitants were laborious and thrifty and the 
birth-rate waslow. An entire change occurred in local character when 
a factory was set up and the workers were gathered into it. They 
abandoned their habits of economy ; they became spendthrift, living 
from hand to mouth and getting into debt, and the birth-rate doubled 
itself in ten years. In the departments of the Nord and Pas-de- 
Calais, where the mining population is poor and improvident, the 
number of children is relatively high. The same law prevails in 
the agricultural parts of the country. Normandy, Burgundy, and 
the valley of the Garonne, three of the richest portions of agricultural 
France, are each affected by a great diminution in natality. In the 
Lozére and the surrounding departments of Ardéche and Aveyron, 
the inhabitants are flourishing and provident, and the birth-rate 
islow. Brittany, on the other hand, presents a remarkable fecundity, 
though its soil is poor and generally unremunerative. The son of a 
Breton family, returning from his military service, finds his bed in the 
armoire and his place at the board taken by a younger brother. He 
is forced, as it were, into matrimony to preserve his social entity. 
That leads to the natural and true inference that in those states of 
society where parental forethought plays the dominant part in the 
young man’s destinies, there the early marriage is an exception, and 
the restricted family the rule. For the two facts have a strong co- 
relation. 

In his desire to see his son comfortably settled, the father dis- 
courages marriage until he is assured that his heir’s portion and that 
of his fiancée are sufficient to secure a competence. The dot system— 
that peculiar appanage of the marriage customs of the Latin races— 
has a considerable influence on the late marriage. Be they peasants 
or bourgeois, the parents of the contracting parties are determined 
that the marriage shall be as economically sound as a business partner- 
ship. Also, many a marriage is deferred until the death of the father, 
the son fearing to be compelled, in order to support his wife, to work 
outside the parental domain. In the superior classes of society, the 
period during which the son is dependent upon his parents is often 
extended to the thirtieth year. That is especially the case if the 
profession is the law. The young man as juge swppléant receives no 
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salary, and there is a further period of unproductiveness when he 
is made substitut. It is the fear of the parent that he will not be able 
to equip all his children for the battle of life that operates against 
the large family. The usual age for the young man to marry in France 
is twenty-eight ; that of the young woman twenty-three. It is curious 
to learn that the young men marry six months earlier nowadays than 
they did forty years ago, and the women one year and two months 
earlier. In the country they marry earlier than in the towns. Never- 
theless, France, of all European nations, shows the greatest tendency 
to retard her marriages. That is really one of the secrets underlying 
the present agitation. The young man defers his marriage to a 
period three or four years later in France than in England. Only 
seven per cent. of the young men from twenty to twenty-five years 
of age are married ; in England, within the same periods, the percentage 
is twenty-two. Between the ages of twenty-five to twenty-nine the 
number of married and unmarried is about equal. From thirty to 
forty-nine, seventy-seven per cent. of the male population are married ; 
from fifty, upwards, the great majority are married, but that is not 
an age at which the union is likely to be useful to population. If 
we take the extreme limits of age, from eighteen to fifty years, we 
find forty-five per cent. unmarried. The immense proportion of 
celibates at an age when the natural instincts are strongest may be 
regarded gs a dangerous and unhealthy symptom in the national life. 
Statistics prove that the death-rate amongst the unmarried men 
between the ages of twenty and thirty is fifty to sixty per cent. 
higher than amongst the Benedicts. In England, where the young 
man has more independence of character, where his outlook on life 
is stronger and more confident, marriages take place in a far greater 
degree, within the periods when they will be of value to the census. 

I believe a considerable amount of influence to be exercised on 
the natality tables by the circumstance that the woman works in 
France, in the poorer classes, even after she is married. As she 
cannot keep her child with her and give it proper attention, she is 
forced to send it to the country or to a criche in the town. The cir- 
cumstance of having to adopt such painful and undesirable means 
in raising a child will certainly have its effect in lessening the birth- 
rate, by inducing a desire to limit the family. 

Furthermore, even where no neglect of a criminal nature can be 
imputed, the tables of infant mortality are likely to be unfavourably 
affected by so unnatural and artificial a method of puericulture. 
The growth of the movement known as ‘ Féminisme’ may be con- 
sidered as a contributory cause of late marriages and a small birth-rate. 
‘ Féminisme’ is the Gallicised form of the Women’s Rights movement. 
It does not base itself so much on female suffrage, which few French- 
women desire, as on the right to compete in all the professions and 
occupations. Already women are admitted to practise as barristers. 
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It is computed that three millions are employed in the Government 
post-offices and other departments, in various professions and occupa- 
tions, and in domestic service. Earning small salaries and rising by 
slow degrees to positions of even moderate comfort, they have a 
tendency to defer their marriages to beyond the normal period. 
Belonging, by adoption, to the class of functionaries, they may also 
be supposed to partake of its inherent conservatism and timidity to 
undertake new responsibilities. 

Of late years the limitation of population has been one of the 
tenets of the revolutionary Socialists in France, as in other countries. 
It is preached by La Voix du Peuple the organ of a universal strike. 
Why, it asks, should the proletariat rear up slaves to the industrial 
system? In certain parts of the country the labourer states, as an 
objection to having children, that they are competitors to his own 
labour! It may also be assumed that the free discussion of such 
subjects on the French stage (as witness the recent play Dépopulation 
by M. Brieux) has turned the minds of the town-dwellers in a certain 
direction. The same phenomenon, indeed, is noticed in Paris, as 
throughout the country : the poorer and more improvident the class, 
the higher the birth-rate. 

It must be obvious, from this tentative examination, that no 
remedy is possible—short of the absolute endowment of children— 
unless thrift is abolished in France, and with it the division of pro- 
perty under the Revolutionary Code. Nevertheless there are not want- 
ing enthusiasts to prescribe the cure. The gospel according to M. Piot 
is the redistribution of fiscal burdens. The bachelor is to be taxed 
in favour of the father of the family. This is no new thing. It is 
old as the Roman Empire. But it is to be feared that the country 
has no money with which to make experiments of this nature. A 
certain justice, nevertheless, may be conceded to the contention 
that the large family is penalised from the fact that the principal 
tax, the impét mobilier (corresponding to the income tax), is based 
upon rental. Ceteris paribus, the unmarried man, or the family 
with one child, inhabits a smaller appartement than the household 
of three or four, and therefore pays less in direct contributions to 
the State. That may suggest some slight palliative. But the Senate, 
in discontinuing the sittings of the Commission, has evidently come 
to the conclusion that there is little hope of fiscal readjustment, more 
especially as the initiative would have to be taken by the Lower 
Chamber, where any such project is not the least likely to succeed. 
In certain directions, no doubt, the law needs strengthening and 
revision. The research for paternity and legal redress for breach 
of promise—if, under the French system, satisfactory proof could 
be established—would go far to mitigate evils that admittedly exist. 
Such reforms would introduce greater pliability of social customs, 
and probably result in a greater number of legalised unions. But 
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Mrs. Partington, with her mop, cannot keep out the Atlantic any 
more than the measures suggested would effectively deal with this 
question. 

There are certain aspects of depopulation which should not be 
overlooked. France has always had a low birth-rate. The curious 
fact remains that, notwithstanding the present position, the decline 
in births, which has been continuous since 1800, has been less rapid 
during the last fifty years than during the first half of the century. 
Moreover, it seems probable that the increase in population has been 
at a greater ratio in the nineteenth than in the preceding centuries. 
Indeed, the same truth applies to the whole of Europe. Whilst the 
patriotic megalomaniac mourns the fact that France, alone amongst 
the Great Powers, is not sending her sons to people the waste places 
of the earth, and is not sensibly extending her influence by propagat- 
ing her language, the question may be asked whether the individual 
Frenchman is any the worse for it. Is the lot, for instance, of the 
German, with his superabundant population and his continuously 
expanding industrialism, such as to excite the envy of the citizen 
of the Republic? The party of ‘La Revanche’ and the capitalist 
and manufacturer may each, from his point of view, desire a more 
vigorous growth of population ; but is it possible to suppose that a 
nation, which has arrived at that stage of development that implies 
knowledge and use of the means of prevention, will rear up children 
to be food for powder when those acquired habits of prevision con- 
strain it to limit the family to the parental means? France has 
but arrived, in advance, at a point to which all the more civilised 
States of the world are slowly but surely travelling. Even the native- 
born Australian is dwindling in numbers, just as the New Englander 
is. The prophecy may be hazarded that Ireland, under its new land 
laws and the consequent creation of peasant proprietorship, will soon 
begin to experience that restriction of population which we now see 
in the other branch of the Celtic race. It may be well to remember 
that a man of the high standing and influence of M. Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu clearly expresses the view that is largely held by thoughtful 
and intelligent Frenchmen, when he says: ‘ La France n’est pas une 
exception ; elle n’a fait qu’accomplir, plus tit que les autres, une 
évolution qui méne graduellement les nations civilisées 4 l’amoin- 
drissement du taux de leur natalité.’ 

It is unquestioned that the stationary character of the popula- 
tion must have its reflex in political destiny. It is already seen in 
the pacific sentiments of the French people. They seek no gold, 
they desire no territories. They are in the position of those who are 
well content with their own possessions. Hence they have no need 
to fight, for all wars of late years are commercial—i.e. colonising—in 
their objects. As time goes on, as the great discrepancy in the forces 
of the two countries becomes accentuated, that will be an additional 
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reason for keeping the peace. It would not be in the interest of 
Europe to allow France to occupy a less dominant position than is hers 
by right of birth and intellectual conquest. From the personal point 
of view, the Frenchman is convinced that he enjoys individual 
advantages from a low population. As to the political danger on the 
eastern frontier, he was inclined, until recent ‘ revelations,’ to regard 
it as a bogey. Being himself determined not to be forced into war, 
it is difficult for him to conceive that war will be forced upon him. 


CuarLtes DAWBARN. 
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ANOTHER BOARD OF GUARDIANS 


A REPLY TO MISS SELLERS. 


In the September number of this Review Miss Sellers gives figures 
showing the expenditure of a certain Board of guardians. I have not 
the slightest idea where this Board of guardians is, and therefore I 
have not the slightest personal interest in their proceedings, but in 
the concluding paragraphs of her paper Miss Sellers asserts that the 
guardians whose accounts she has been ‘sifting’ are ‘ typical guardians,’ 
and the ‘ union for which they act is a fairly typical union,’ and ‘ as 
things are there,’ she says, ‘so are they elsewhere.’ 

I venture absolutely to deny this most sweeping assertion, although 
Miss Sellers informs us that she rather prides herself on ‘ knowing 
something of the ways of Poor Law guardians.’ I assert that anyone 
really acquainted with Poor Law administration must know that the 
expenditure she quotes betrays (if her figures are correct) an extrava- 
gance that I should think it would be difficult to parallel in any union 
in the kingdom. 

I have for many years been chairman of a Board of guardians in 
the West of England which, I think, I may really describe as a fairly 
typical Board in a country district. The district appears fairly 
similar to that in which Miss Sellers’s workhouse is situated ; the house 
is about the same size as hers, though of late years the number of our 
indoor paupers has considerably decreased. Our children attend 
the village school, but they live at the workhouse, and not, as in Miss 
Sellers’s case, in a separate institution. In one part of our area there 
is a fairly numerous mining population ; we have three very small 
towns, and the rest of the union is entirely agricultural. 

Our population is 23,661; our area, 41,526 acres; our assessable 
value, 95,7631. The average number for the last year every night 
in the house was 157, including about forty children. The average 
number of vagrants for every night throughout the year was twenty. 

I propose to compare the expenditure of our Board with Miss 
Sellers’s, for I think that, in consequence of the publicity given to her 
views, most unwarrantable prejudices are likely to be raised against 
those throughout the country who devote, ungrudgingly, much tire 
and care to the local administration of the Poor Law. 
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I do not think I need enter into those of Miss Sellers’s figures 
which deal with pauper lunatics ; the cost of their maintenance is in 
no way under the control of the guardians, except in so far as they 
may bring pressure to bear wpon the Asylum authorities. Neither 
do I propose to discuss the figures given with reference to out-relief, 
or Miss Sellers’s somewhat remarkable observations upon that most 
interesting and important subject. I would only suggest the pos- 
sibility of a doubt whether Miss Sellers’s knowledge really justifies 
her pride in that knowledge. The figures I wish to deal with—figures 
she would have us believe as more or less applicable to every work- 
house in the country—are the figures relating to indoor relief and the 
general administration of the workhouse. 

Let me first deal with the vagrants, of whom over 7,300 passed 
through our tramp wards last year, representing an average of twenty 
for every night. These wards were built entirely new about two 
years ago, and the annual charge for interest, repayment of principal, 
and upkeep comes to about 1601. a year. The vagrants’ food last 
year cost 40/. 18s.; they are looked after by the porter, assisted by 
a male and female inmate, so their superintendence may cost, say, 
101. a year; the fuel for heating, drying, and washing purposes costs 
about 401. a year, so we get a total expenditure for the 7,300 vagrants 
of 2501. 18s., being about 8d. for each night’s food and lodging, or 
121. 1ls. per annum for each of the twenty vagrants maintained 
nightly. Miss Sellers says that her vagrants are just ‘supplied with 
food from the paupers’ kitchen,’ and for this ‘no separate account 
is kept.’ One would imagine that Miss Sellers had never heard of 
a Government auditor, if it were not that she tells us she knows all 
about guardians and their ways ; and that she enters ‘ audit fee, 301.’ 
as being, apparently, one of the extravagant luxuries in which her 
guardians indulge. But she says that in her workhouse they maintain, 
nightly, twenty-seven tramps at a total cost of 6931. 18s., which is 
equivalent to a cost per annum of 25l. 14s. for each of the twenty-seven. 
So that the expenditure on Miss Sellers’s vagrants exceeds that on ours 
by nearly 100 per cent., and this although ours includes a high charge 
for the new tramp wards which the orders of the Local Government 
Board compelled us to build. 

Miss Sellers takes exception to an outlay of 2001. on one expensive 
machine for the laundry. Far be it from me to say that such an 
outlay was justifiable ; but I think Miss Sellers’s knowledge of the 
work in a workhouse laundry must be somewhat elementary. She 
speaks, in her article, of the workhouse linen in a scornful way, as 
the paupers’ ‘bits of things.’ She is very pleased with her phrase : 
she uses it many times, but it might surprise her to know that in our 
workhouse (not so large as hers) the paupers’ ‘ bits of things’ total 
up on an average to 1,240 a week, varying in size from sheets and 
tablecloths to the many small articles which find their way into every 
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wash-tub. Miss Sellers tells us that in her laundry the wages cost 
300/. a year, and that the fuel costs 341/., and that hers is a ‘ typical ’ 
union! In ours, the wages bill is covered by the superintendence of 
the matron, and the occasional assistance of a charwoman, costing, 
say, 201. a year, and the fuel bill for the whole workhouse for every 
purpose—cooking, laundry, fires, heating tramp wards, &c.—amounts 
to 2771. a year. (The cost per ton of coal in both unions appears to be 
about the same.) It is impossible to say exactly how much of this 
outlay on coal should be debited to the laundry, as our system of water 
heating deals with the whole house and laundry, and partly with the 
cooking, but I shall not be far wrong if I ascribe 75/. per annum as the 
laundry consumption. Miss Sellers’s guardians spent, she tells us, 
3,819/. in ‘ patching up ’ the laundry during three years. We ourselves, 
pace Miss Sellers, recognise that a workhouse laundry requires some- 
what constant attention, and we have spent upon ours in repairs and 
partial reconstruction during the last three years some 500/.; more- 
over, we have been guilty of the extravagance of replacing this year, 
at a cost of about 20/., a washing machine that had done duty for 
some fifteen years. 

Summarising and comparing the laundry expenditure in the two 
workhouses, we get the following : 


_- Miss Sellers’s Workhouse My Workhouse 





£ $. . £ a 4 
Fuel . ° ; ; , ‘ 841 0 75 0 0 
Wages ; . ° , ‘ 800 0 20 0 0 


Total working expenses. , 641 0 9 0 0 


Adding average cost of ‘patching 
up’ for the last three years . 1271 0 0 166 0 O 








Total . . ° £1,912 0 0 £261 0 0 





Now as regards Miss Sellers’s account of the cost of in-maintenance. 

There are, she says, 174 paupers in the house, and at different 
parts of her article she gives the average cost of these, in one place 
as 58]. a head, in another place 50/., in another 43]. 7s. 6d., and the 
cost of the children in a separate establishment at 50/. 10s. a head. 
How the 581. is arrived at is impossible to follow ; the 501l. is fixed by 
adding some problematical amount to the 431. 7s. 6d., but this 431. 7s. 6d. 
appears to be the bed-rock cost of each of the 174 paupers for ‘ food, 
clothing, necessaries, drugs, establishment charges, housing and 
surveillance.’ At any rate this is Miss Sellers’s lowest figure, and she 
says that the 48 children cost 501. 10s. a head, a total, however, which 
I work out to 51l. 14s. 13d., following, as far as I possibly can, Miss 
Sellers’s own calculations. 

Now in my workhouse the whole of the inmates, including our 


children, but apart from the vagrants, cost 15]. 8s. 5d. a head per 
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annum, taking into account the whole of the items which in Miss 
Sellers’s case produce an average respectively of 43]. 7s. 6d. and 
501. 10s. It is evident therefore that if, as I believe, my workhouse 
is a fairly typical one, there is something radically and abnormally 
wrong with the one described by Miss Sellers. 

But the chief indictment in Miss Sellers’s article is with reference 
to the number of officials and the outlay that they entail. I cannot 
do better than place in two columns of a table the officials in her 
workhouse and those in our own. I do not include the rate collectors, 
relieving officers, and district medical officers; the conditions of 
their employment are dependent upon the area of the union and the 


population ; but the officials directly connected with the workhouse 
would seem to be as follows : 


Miss Sellers’s Workhouse : 





! My Workhouse : 


£ 
Master Master . , . 62 
Matron } 


Matron . ‘ . 88 
Master’s Clerk Industrial Trainer . 26 
Porter 


Porter ‘ ; —— 
8 Nurses Nuree a ‘ _ 26 
Cook |. Assistant Nurse _ 
Female Attendants tations, &c. : _ 150 
Laundress 
Tramp Master 
Tramp Mistress 
Labour Master 
Shoemaker 
Engineer 
Carpenter 
Stoker 
Handy man 


























ocoococo* 
cocooocoooco® 


Separate salaries not given. 


£1,489 0 0 
Children’s Officers : 
1 Master . 
1 Matron 
1 Nurse . 
1 Cook 
2 Assistants 
1 Attendant 
1 Doctor . : ; 
Total . m 2 0 @ 
Total Salaries and Total Salaries and Ra- 
Rations ; , £2,286 0 tions . ‘ ‘ . £347 0 
Doctor . ‘ , 125 0 Doctor " . - 40 0 
Chaplain . , - 100 0 Chaplain . . - 40 0 
Organist . ‘ " ? Clerk . ‘ ae 
Dentist . re . ? 
Stocktaker ‘ ; ? 
Lawyer . , - 200 0 0 
Clerk to Guardians 275 0 O 
Assistant Clerk . a= es 


Total . £3,106 0 0 Total . . .£507 0 0 
Vor. LVIII— No. 346 8s 


ooo 
ooco 
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If Miss Sellers’s account is only remotely correct, her charge is 
proved to the hilt as regards her own particular workhouse, and 
I have no right whatever to question the accuracy of her statement. 
She certainly deals with figures in a somewhat reckless way, and 
we know that nothing can be so misleading as figures, except facts ; 
but if there is really a workhouse of anything like the size of the 


one Miss Sellers describes, with a staff of officials such as she details, 
I am quite willing to join with her heartily in her denunciation of the 


particular body of guardians who are directly responsible for such 


scandalous waste of public money. But I do most emphatically 
assert that such a workhouse cannot possibly be described as a ‘ typical ” 
workhouse. I know my own workhouse well, I know something, 


more or less, of all the workhouses in my County, and I can safely 
say that the workhouse I have described is quite typical, as regards 
expenditure, of all the country workhouses within a considerable 
radius of where I reside. The town workhouses within that radius 
are somewhat more extravagant, the reasons for which are some of 
them sufficient, some not quite obvious. Miss Sellers’s sweeping 
assertions are calculated to bring so much undeserved reproach upon 
guardians in general, that I can only most earnestly beg those who 
have read her article to at least withhold their judgment, until they 
have themselves tested the accuracy of assertions which, I think, are 
as unjustifiable as they are sweeping. 

Miss Sellers’s remarks about the workhouse children are equally 
sweeping, and if they cannot be said to be equally unjustifiable they 
are at least exaggerated and tinged with prejudice. She forgets 
that the great majority of children in a workhouse are born from 
parents who, for some reason or another, are thoroughly degenerate 
representatives of their class, whatever that class may be. Most 
of them too, after starting life with this blood disadvantage, have 
been half-starved and thoroughly neglected before they come to the 
house, and it is not fair to blame the workhouse for the fact that 
many of them turn out badly. It is impossible to expect that all 
will turn out well; more would do so if people in their neighbour- 
hood would really interest themselves in them, instead of labelling 
them, as Miss Sellers does, as ‘ belonging to the pariah class.’ Of 
the children who pass through our workhouse quite a large proportion 
become entirely satisfactory members of society, and I know of 
several who are doing extremely well. 

Miss Sellers writes, with all the bitterness of prejudice, against the 
workhouse system generally. I venture to think that this feeling, 
prevalent though it is, is much to be deplored. As things are, and 
as things will be till the world has become regenerated, a workhouse, 
in some form or other, is an unavoidable necessity, and that not 
only for the so-called undeserving poor, but for many of the deserving 


also, A lange proportion of the latter could not possibly be treated 
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outside an institution of some kind; and people would do far more 
good by personal endeavours to brighten the lot of those within the 
house, than by fostering what is often an unreasonable prejudice 
against it. I say unreasonable because, though I know of course the 
prejudice exists, I know also that many of the aged and infirm who 
come into the house are glad that they have done so. The deserving 


poor who are found within the walls of our workhouses merit all our 
sympathy, and our best efforts to secure for them comparative happi- 


ness. And I by no means wish to limit the term ‘deserving’ to 


those only who have led from childhood meritorious lives. Is there 
to be no locus penitentie in our narrow creed for those who have 
paid a bitter penalty for the sins and follies of their youth, and who 


recognise those sins and follies and regret them when too late? | 
would treat with every possible consideration all those inmates who, 
no matter what their past, are leading quiet and respectable lives ; 
but I should like to keep apart from these inmates those others whose 
conduct, manners, or habits are such as to cause annoyance or to 
merit the disapprobation of any respectable people. 

One word more. I am Chairman of my County Education Com- 
mittee, and I should very much like to know how, under existing 
circumstances, the children in Miss Sellers’s workhouse attend a 
‘District Board School’ and yet that 2/. 12s. 9d. a head is paid for 
them. To whom is the money paid, and how does the Local Govern- 


ment Board auditor pass the item in the workhouse accounts? It 
would perhaps be hypercritical to observe that ‘ Board’ schools 
no longer exist, but is it possible that this whole statement may be 
a gauge of the accuracy of many other statements in Miss Sellers’s 
very remarkable article ? 


M. W. CoLcHEsTER-WeEmMyss. 
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FROM DAWN TO DARK ON THE HIGH 
ZAMBESI 


* PLosH ’—all the paddles go in as one, and again as one are pulled 
throngh and out—* pomp ’—sucking the bubbles up. ‘ Plosh, pomp’ 
—the dug-outs are coming across the river, the swaying forms of 
the paddling Kafirs dimly visible in the half light. One in the bows, 
five aft, left foot forwards they stand, dropping in the paddles, now 
on this side, now on that, each canoe keeping time with the other. 


*Plosh, pomp—plosh, pomp,’ five canoes and thirty paddles with the 
rhythmic pulse of a single paddle. 
Axe-hollowed out of a clean-run hard-wood tree, twenty to forty 


feet long, straight-sided, flat-bottomed ; on these waters no other boat 
would do its work better, if so well. 


Each dug-out takes but one passenger, who sits on a grass mat, 
leaning back against his kit. He may go, if he will, as a high Induna 
goes, under an awning of reed arched against the sun, but in September 
and October this is scarcely safe ; it is wiser to risk the sun and be free 
to fall clear of the craft. For the hippo cows are calving then, the 
animals are wicked, and, especially at night, attack the boats, and 
there is danger of being caught in the awning when the boat upsets. 

Ordinarily the Kafirs refuse to venture on the river after dusk, 
but to-day they will certainly be paddling then, because they are 
under compulsion to complete a two days’ voyage in one. It has 
pleased their chief to lay them under these commands because a white 
man is urgently called down country and must reach a certain trading 
station by to-night. Their chief has also made this white man a high 
Induna, distinguished by a pair of the royal ivory armlets which shall 
ensure him consideration by the way. But of these matters more 
presently, for we will not delay the start. 

So in the false dawn we load the dug-outs, dividing up the things. 
In mine, the leading boat, are clothes-bag, blankets, gun, rifle and 
a few useful odds and ends, such as pipe and water-bottle, lying handy 
at one’s side. The other boats are stored with the boys’ food and 
blankets, beer-gourd, cooking-pots and assegais. Well before the 
sun has shown his upper rim the word is given, and we move off in 
single order and away down stream. 
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The Kafirs are silent. The Kafir, a child of the sun, is at his worst 
in the chill of the dawning, is spiritless and dull, though the dug-outs 
move rapidly enough under the driving of those sinewy arms and 
backs. The splendid savage in front of me is a final study in move- 
ment and form, and as the sun looks over the fringe of the reed-beds 
it touches back and shoulder into polished bronze in a subject fit for 
Phidias. 

Level, treeless, reed-fringed banks, on the right of sand, on the 
left of clay, and a half-mile perhaps of width of water: this is the 
Zambesi here. There is little that is tropical, as that word is 
commonly meant. The Zambesi of one’s childhood, parasites of 
gorgeous flower, ropes of climbers running from tree to tree, flocks 
of jewelled birds, troops of monkeys that peep and chatter and swing 
from bough to bough—the greater part, in short, of everything meant 
by the magic word ‘tropical’ is wanting here. All that is below 
us, far, far below, down in the fever belt that runs by the sea. It is 
true that round the mighty Victoria Falls where the rocky islands 
are and the mist hangs night and day, there is some wealth of tropic 
tangle, but even that is down the river some hundred miles away. 

We shall see palms and trees before nightfall in patches by the 
rapids, but it is only in those places where the rock comes up that 
timber flourishes. Here the Zambesi feels its way through the high 
alluvial plain, the treeless fringe of that same plateau where Oswell 
did his wonderful hunting half a century and more ago. And as the 
Zambesi is here, so is it almost to its source ; trees where the rocks 
and rapids are, bare where they are not. In the rainy season these 
plains are greatly under water, in the dry season they are swept by 
fires, and sun-baked to a hard pan—neither a condition suitable for 
trees. For a convincing simile we may say this: take the Ouse or 
some willowless Fen river, change water-rats to hippos, goss to giant 
reeds, make the newts of your back-waters into crocodiles, and there 
is the High Zambesi. 

In the great reed-beds the hippos sleep, in some places numbers 
of them, though I have never had the luck to come upon one sleeping, 
often as I have tried. In every direction are roads made by the 
creatures as they come down to the water. If you land and walk 
up one of these hippo roads you will be following at first a track 
across and up the sloping sand ; then, where the slope meets the vertical 
edge of the high river-bank, the ground is all poached into deep holes 
by the huge feet where the animal has raised his immense bulk for the 
climb. Also, where the banks lie at a convenient angle, you often see 
hippo slides. Here the creatures have evidently sat down on their 
tail-ends till the edge of the bank has given way, and they have slid 
down into the water. Often, by constant passing, a cutting has 
been made through the edge of the bank which brings you easily on 
to the flat above. From this point a well-marked road, or tunnel, 
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goes off into the reeds, which sometimes form an archway overhead. 
On either side of the tunnel the reeds, strong as bamboo, pressed back 
and matted together, form an impenetrable wall, though here and there 
along the wall are spaces into which a man may push. I used to look 
out carefully for these spaces and pass as quickly as possible from 
one to the other, waiting a moment or two at each, a wise pre- 
caution, for a startled hippo makes at once for the water. Crashing 
headlong down his tunnel, without any ‘by your leave,’ he would 
treat you like a beetle under the housemaid’s foot. One must there- 
fore keep a careful eye on one’s refuges. So, creeping cautiously 
along, at last you come to the threshold of the hippo’s boudoir or bed- 
room, as the case may be. It is empty, and, to speak frankly, it is 
a relief to be able to admire it in the noble owner’s absence. A friend 
lately described to me a hippo’s ‘nest’ which he visited on a tributary 
stream. He told how its floor was deep in grasses, gathered by the 
hippos, and the reeds surrounding it distinctly ‘woven’ together. 
Without the good fortune to come upon one of these, I have only 
seen the ordinary sleeping-places. They have a!ways been alike 
in an outer ring of broken reeds and softer tops of the reed-heads, 
and in the middle of the earth itself the impression of huge bodies, 
like a hare’s form in a weedy fallow. These sleeping-places are quite 
distinct from the mud-baths; those you often find up small ditches 
and back-waters quite far from the river; the wart-hogs share them 
with the hippos. 

But now, with the coming of the sunlight, the life of the river 
begins to move. With beat of whirring wings flock after flock of 
sand-grouse come in to drink. Seeing the canoes, they will not light 
at first, but fly round and round over the sand-banks, now lower, 
now higher, in the way that wild ducks and tame pigeons will. Gain- 
ing confidence, they presently settle on the sloping sand-bank, run 
down to the water’s edge, quickly drink, and are off again. And 
presently a curious thing happens. On labouring wings a large bird 
comes out of the sun, and when a short distance from the river sets 
its wings, and, floating nobly over the reeds, drops its long thin legs 
and settles in a shallow, the water all but up to its body. It is a 
Goliath Heron. It has scarcely taken up its position before a second 
bird comes on the scene, the Fish Eagle. Heading straight for the 
heron it stoops, and, striking it fair on the head, knocks it down on to 
the water, where it remains with outstretched wings, half stunned. 
Recovering, it again stands upright, while I rouse my boys to paddle 
all they can in order to pick it up. We are still some ten yards distant 
when again the eagle, who has circled round, stoops at the heron 
and knocks it over, almost under the bows of the canoe. In the same 
movement the bird of prey sheers off. I pull the heron into the boat. 
This heron,*by far the largest member of its family, is a very noble 
bird. Nowhere common, you will probably not see more than one 
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or two any day on the Upper Zambesi. As I hold it by the beak 
at the level of my face its toes touch the ground. 

The Fish Eagle does not prey on herons ; why, then, this attack ? 
I think the eagle, not knowing that the heron had only just arrived, 
concluded that its crop was full of fish, which it might be induced to 
surrender ; it meant to make it ‘stand and deliver,’ only the poor 
heron, having taken nothing, had nothing to deliver. 

This eagle is in appearance a truly striking bird. Its head, 
breast, and mantle are shining black, its back white, its shoulders 
coppery-brown. In the wooded districts, where, after the wont of 
birds of prey, it sits on the vantage point of the dead limb of a large 
tree, sailing off now and again with tireless flight above the broad 
river waters, it is the very genius of its home. But here, in the tree- 
less country, where it needs must sit on the sand or on the mud of 
the river-bank, it seems out of place, reduced almost to the grade 
of a ’longshore crow. In this part of the Zambesi they are extremely 
common ; you see pairs, and sometimes three and four together, all 
along. 

Three days ago I had killed a large crocodile some quarter of a 
mile above the point we have now reached. Shot in the head as he 
lay on the top of the water, he had turned over on his back, with his 
feet in the air, and had gone like a log to the bottom. After a few 
hours he would have come to the top, afloat. So far as I know, the 
dead body of any creature will behave thus, excepting that of a seal. 
I, however, had not time to wait. 

Perhaps this saurian has drifted on to this sand-bank below, 
and brought the vultures there. At any rate there they are, thirty 
or forty, feeding on something I cannot see. As the dug-out nears 
them they draw off a little from the feast—two kinds of vulture, 
the larger one, Riippell’s, with a ‘ boa’ on the neck ; and a smaller, 
blacker bird, with a pink, bare head like a hen turkey’s, the Hooded 
Vulture. On a nearer approach they all rise heavily, the fullest 
gorged very reluctant to move, and fly to the flat beyond, where they 
will settle and wait. Hooded Vultures, because of their black colour, 
may sometimes be seen from a great distance as they sit on the trees 
in pairs. Much as has been written and said about the congregation 
of vultures, the phenomenon of their appearing never loses for me its 
surprise. Lying on your back, you search the fathomless blue sky. 
Be your sight never so clear, your glasses never so powerful, you will 
fail nine times out of ten to find a single vulture in all that wide 
expanse. Half an hour after, looking over the flats, you may see 
two birds drop down on to some object lying in the hollow just out 
of sight, and a moment later two more. Then another pair, and 
another, and, in an incredibly short space of time, behold vultures 
from all sides converging on that point. And now, if you look up 
again, you will find this true, that, though you may watch the bird 
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that passes by and disappears, and keep it in your range of vision 
until it is lost, a needle-point, in the infinite distance, you cannot in 
the same way pick up a distant bird. On the contrary, each bird 
comes into sight quite suddenly, unexpectedly, and large ; you become 
aware that it is there, yet you have not seen it on the way. 

But half the day is over and gone, and my boys have been paddling 
since early morning without a break. All through the morning— 
and lately with the thermometer at 100° F. in the shade—the paddles 
have gone beating ‘ plosh pomp, plosh pomp,’ and at intervals, ‘ splash, 
splash, splash, splash,’ as one of the boys behind works with an old 
tin at baling out the boat. For we had not been gone long this morn- 
ing when my steersman in the prow laid aside his paddle and, stooping 
down, busied himself with a crack through which the water was 
merrily coming in. For some time I watched him doing his best to 
stop the leak by pushing in pieces of grass with the edge of an old 
tin. Meantime I had been pulling to pieces a bit of thick string, 
and presently gratified him with quite a respectable handful of oakum, 
with which, and the help of the picker of my knife, he had made a 
tolerable stopping ; but the water found its way through again, and 
for a long while now we had often had to bale. 

Now it is time for a rest, so we punt the boats into a little creek 
between the sand-banks and I tell the boys to bathe. 

There is a little hollowed path running up from the water on to 
the flats above. In the season of rains a water ditch, it is now a 
track by which wild creatures come down to drink. At its deepest, 
no more than two feet deep, it grows less and less, till some quarter 
of a mile away it flattens to the general level of the ground. 

Up this track but a few days back I crept, camera in hand, with 
two black boys behind me, intent upon photographing animals when 
they should draw together towards the path for water. Before our 
crawl began I had a good look over the plain with my glasses. One 
might almost have thought the plain dotted with feeding cattle, 
but the glass showed groups and herds of several different beasts. 
Blue wildebeest, some forty in number, formed a group at the head of 
my path, a few hartebeest made a red patch a little further off, a herd 
of roan antelope stood by themselves away to the left, reed-buck 
in twos and threes were dotted all about, and a lot of zebras fed 
steadily in my direction, but a little on the right. 

At first it was easy to keep out of sight, crawling on hands and 
knees, though it was a rather painful crawling, because a fire had 
passed over that ground not long before, and all among the new 
green shoots which had brought the various animals together were the 
hard points of burnt rushes. These and many snail-shells chafed 
hands and knees. 

Soon it became necessary to crouch lower and lower, and presently 
to lie absolutely flat, worming oneself along by toes and elbows. I 
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glanced back under my arm at the two boys; they were exactly 
imitating my every movement. The light wind blew directly in 
our faces, so as far as scent went we were safe. 

It is probably true to say that most wild animals trust more to 
smell than to sight; indeed some—the elephant and rhinoceros for 
example—trely almost entirely on it for their safety. No doubt this 
is chiefly true of forest animals ; a mountain sheep or a buck of the 
plains of course has wonderful powers of vision, but only a distinct 
or a sudden movement arrests it. The ways of Nature’s hunters show 
us this. When the seal is lying on the ice-floe with its head over the 
edge, in the way that seals have, sometimes along the still, green, 
polar pool there creeps a little wave and wakes it up. It looks over 
the water, but only sees a white lump floating motionless, which it 
takes to be a piece detached from the base of the floe and risen to the 
surface, so it nods its head again and is presently asleep. But in 
that white lump are set the watching eyes of the ice-bear; and the 
white lump sinks ever so noiselessly, to rise as cautiously again and 
again, but nearer and nearer to the seal, who each time wakes and 
each time goes to sleep again. But the last dive brings the hunter 
underneath his quarry, and one blow finishes the drama, for an ice- 
bear is very heavy-handed. 

And in the same way, could you but move slowly enough, you 
could, with the wind right, get quite close to most big game. More- 
over, antelopes are inquisitive animals, and just as I have had wild 
reindeer come round me inquiringly when sketching in Spitsbergen, 
so antelopes will sometimes come up to investigate a new object, 
provided it does not make alarming movements. 

But we are forgetting the story we began to tell. It was time 
to find out exactly where the creatures were, for they were moving 
when last seen. When animals are feeding they are usually shifty 
and difficuit to approach. But now, in the middle of the day, with 
the sun at its hottest, it was probable the herds would be settling 
down. This proved to be the case. Slowly, very slowly, hair’s- 
breadth by hair’s-breadth, I raised myself upon my elbows until I 
could just get my eyes above the level and peer through the stalks 
of the grasses. Some of the groups were lying down, some still stand- 
ing, or moving slowly, step by step ; but all had the sleepy, contented 
look of animals that have fed. Nearest of all, and straight before me, 
about one hundred paces off, was a single wildebeest, lying by good 
chance partly covered by a tuft of dead grasses. I began to hope 
I might reduce the distance and photograph that beast. I had just 
sunk down flat again, when one of the black boys touched me on the 
ankle. Glancing up, without moving my head, I saw, for one instant, 
two Crowned Cranes, most lovely of birds, standing side by side and 
looking down critically at me. The next moment, with a startled call, 
they were on the wing. Expecting to hear the sound of thundering 
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hoofs, I lay still as any stone; but the minutes passed land, 
hearing nothing, I ventured again to look. The wildebeest he’ jnot 
moved, but out of the corner of my eye I could see, on my w¥zht, 
the zebras all faced round and staring intently towards us. ilay 
still for perhaps another ten minutes, making the black boy: 
back, and then again wormed along like a snake. Finally the dis 
was reduced by some thirty yards, which brought me up with 
and shoulders covered by the lump of reeds that marked the e 
the depression. 

The wildebeest was still lying down. I slid out the bellows « 
camera, focussed and touched the spring; a photograph was t 
But the click of the shutter, slight as it was, had disturbed the an 
who rose, stretched himself, and was photographed again. Th 
saw us, wheeled round, and joined the others. Off galloped the + 
herd, performing the extraordinary antics practised by their } 
the roan antelopes and the zebras followed suit, the plain was se} 
by fugitive feet, and a minute later little remained but a few 
the middle distance and a dark waving line beyond. Qy yf some 
reed-buck stayed here and there, judging they were safe. | 

Five lions were in attendance on this particular her | 
but that belongs to another day, and not to this ne Yo our river 
voyage. / 

We left the boys about to bathe; they neede* ‘fo incentive, for 
Kafirs delight to get into the water in the hott»\/time of the day. 
Rushing into the river all together, they keep ur »/continual splashing 
to frighten away the crocodiles. In the wo they always groom 
one another’s backs, and on coming out sc*ijHe themselves with the 


strigil carried by each. Dressing and uv fessing are quickly done 
hv a Kafir. and in ten minutes we 4 
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as — =; in some of the back-waters 
Zize from little things like large 
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will on a summer day; and then, like the 
ws of your presence until a sudden movement 
they disappear with a prodigious disturbance. 
; ordinarily they are very wide awake and vanish 
th scarcely a circle made. But the shallows and 
heir favourite resort, and there they are always 
#71 you can see them far ahead, tails to the water, heads 
¥gfd-bank, looking like beached canoes, and sometimes they 
ye another like stumps of drifted trees. But long before 
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the canoes come up they take warning from the paddles and, turning 
on the fulcrum of their tails, glide into the water. More than once, 
when having luncheon by the water’s edge, I have suddenly become 
aware of the cruel head and the lustreless glazed eyes looking up at 
me from below. It really ‘gave one quite a turn.’ I instinctively 
jumped back, for the crocodile is credited, and probably on good 
grounds, with the practice of knocking its prey into the water with 
a sudden sweep of its heavy tail. As many as sixty eggs are laid by 
a crocodile in its nest in the sand-bank. Beside me as I write is an 
egg from a nest containing that number. It is rather larger than a 
goose’s egg, but elliptical in shape, with a white and very brittle shell. 
We are told (but the statement requires confirmation) that, when 
the little crocodiles begin to squeak in the shell, the mother digs up 
the eggs and, as the young escape, leads them down to the water. 

‘ Shangwe ! ’ (Chief) calls out my steersman as a dug-out approaches, 
coming up the stream; whereupon the paddlers stop their paddling 
and, squatting down in the boat, clap their hands; their usual form 
of salutation to an official or a chief; and presently catching sight of 
the ivory armlets they hold their arms aloft and return ‘ Shangwe!’ 
The armlets (ribbed round the centre, the distinctive sign of royalty) 
had been kindly given me by Litia, son of Lewanika, King of Marotse. 
They acted indeed as a talisman that day. When we came to a 
waterside kraal where the Batoka piccaninnies ran in and out of holes 
in the grass screens like rabbits, milk was instantly brought and Kafir 
beer, and the women were set to scrape a bit of ground for me to sit 
on, but no undue delay allowed—and this through the royal armlets. 

This letter grows too long. But for that I should be telling more 
about the birds; birds that walked the sand-banks—Black, White, 
Open-billed and Marabou Storks ; Sacred and Glossy Ibises ; Wattled, 
Blacksmith and Crowned Plovers ; birds that waded in the shallows— 
the quaint Hadadah and quainter Hammerkop, and all the family of 
the herons. For, beside the Goliath already described, there were 
the Great White Heron, the Purple and the Squacco Herons, as well as 
the beautiful Little Egret. In the shallows also we saw the elegant 
Jacana, whose toes are so long that it can walk the water over the 
thinnest water-weeds ; Stilts also, and Avocets, graceful pied birds 
whose long, slender bills curve upwards. About the reeds were many 
small Bitterns, who tightened up their feathers and gazed into the sky 
with straight thin necks till they looked like stalks or bits of stick 
And every now and then there flashed across the water a flaming 
streak—the Crimson Bee-eater. Egyptian and Spur-winged geese and 
African Pochards swam in the water or fed along the water-mark, 
while the larger Pied Kingfisher hung poised above the river or dropped 
like an arrow on the fish. Perhaps the least expected bird was a 
seagull—the Grey-headed Gull—of which many were seen throughout 
theday. Terns were numerous, especially the Whiskered Tern, easily 
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distinguished on the wing by its smoky colour. But of all the birds 
seen none were odder than the Scissor-bill. These birds are river 
terns, and, like other terns, lay their eggs on the sand-banks. They 
are coloured grey, black, and white. But the strange point about 
them is this, that their orange-scarlet bills have the upper mandible 
a great deal shorter than the lower or maxilla. The beak is also 
flattened from side to side, and what the birds feed on is not properly 
known as yet. 

The hippos are causing us some concern. Every now and then 
one hears a noise like steam blowing off in a railway station, and there 
is a hippo looking angrily at our boat. The head of the beast usually 
lies pretty flat on the water, only the nostrils and eyes above it. A 
good way off at first, by constant diving he reduces the distance, and 
at last, when perhaps some fifty yards away, he raises his head and 
shoulders, and looks like a frightful mask in some infernal pantomime. 
(However kind a hippo may be feeling, he always looks irate.) He 
seems to be reckoning to a nicety the distance for his final rush. He 
dives and you go through the suspense of the interval—will he or will 
he not attack? To your relief he rises a little further off ; his better 
nature has prevailed. 

How long can a hippo remain under water? It is difficult to judge 
unless you have them in a quiet pool. I have timed him one, two, 
three minutes—five minutes. But at least he can remain below as 
long as Mr. Finney, and often inexplicably disappears altogether. 

There is not always danger from these gigantic brutes; during 
ten months of the year, although individuals may now and then 
indulge in a little light play, they are fairly quiet. But now, like 
many other animals, they are savage in defence of their newly-born 
young. They do not attack human beings; when once they have 
tumbled you into the water they trouble themselves no further (nor 
have they any occasion to do so—the crocodiles see to the rest). It is 
the boat that irritates them: doubtless they conceive it to be some 
river monster invading their dominions. 

For their better safety the paddlers of the dug-outs keep, as far as 
may be, close to the banks. But sometimes, pushed out by shallows, 
they are obliged to cross the windings from point to point. With a 
river about as wide as the Thames at London Bridge this takes a little 
time, and once our crossing was attended by an amusing, if alarming, 
incident. I was immersed in my diary, when I was startled by the shock 
of a sudden noise, which I can only compare to a slice out of the roar 
of a cataract. There, close to us, was a hippo! He looked at us for a 
moment, and then opened his mouth to its very widest extent, as Mr. 
Rowland Ward’s heads do in Piccadilly. I was staring into a red 
cavern. The beast was so close that it flashed through my mind that 
I could easily throw in a bun. Perhaps he was waiting for one, or else 
was only making faces to exercise his facial muscles. If he simply 
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meant to frighten us he certainly succeeded. I could not see how the 
five boys behind me fared, but the tall steersman gave the dug-out 
such a lurch with his paddle that he nearly toppled out of the boat, 
which was narrow in the bows, swayed violently from side to side, and 
then fell backwards into the bottom of the boat. You may be sure 
we watched the hippo very anxiously as he dived, and thankfully saw 
him—he was so close—turn below the water and disappear. Even 
at this critical moment, and scared as they were, the Kafirs’ sense of 
the ridiculous stood by them ; no sooner was their enemy gone than 
they roared with laughter and for a long time chaffed the poor 
steersman, though I could not follow their tongue. 

Now I must describe a pretty incident, and then, I think, we have 
done with the hippopotamus. I! am keeping a sharp look-out for 
birds down the river, when I see something coming up which at first 
I take for men in a canoe. The Kafirs also see it and whisper ‘ Lovo’ 
(hippopotamus). It is. It is a tiny hippo apparently gliding along 
on the surface of the river; and in front of it is the black face of an 
old one. The puzzle is soon explained : a baby hippo is being carried 
by its mother; it is standing on her back. It comes along quite 
steadily, looking like some quaint little figure of a god. When still a 
hundred yards away it disappears, but I cannot see the manner of its 
going. Probably the old hippos carry their young in this way to keep 
them safe from the crocodiles. 

The evening sun is going down, but sti!i the paddles hold steadily 
on ‘ Plosh, pomp,’ and the tin keeps at work with the baling. 

It is no difficult task to describe wild animals and their ways, but 
to draw a really convincing picture of a bit of scenery is usually beyond 
the power of words ; and I wish I could do that now. For about the 
time of the evening light we leave the plains and the level banks, and, 
rounding a corner, are face to face with a transformation intangibly 
enchanting. The river lies like glass, peach-pink all round the boats. 
Before us are islands; a large one in the middle of the stream, with 
others right and left. But by some trick of light and air they seem 
built up one behind the other, till the water-lanes among them look 
like raised and limpid terraces. The islands are fringed with soft- 
headed papyrus, and you cannot determine where exactly the fringe 
begins because of the reflections which go down into the water and 
make of island and image one translucent haze of green and opal 
lights. Piled up beyond this is the blue mass of the thorny forest, 
here and there the dark arms of some great acacia held clear-cut 
against the glowing sky. And the isles are crowned with palm-trees. 

Bitterns begin booming in the reeds, Emerald-spotted Doves come 
down to drink, and a Marsh Owl floats noiselessly overhead. The 
evening spell falls even on the Kafirs, who cease their laughing chatter, 
and nothing is heard but wings and voices of birds and the paddles’ 
measured beat. So we move on; winding about the islands and along 
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the coloured water-lanes till the current begins to draw more quickly, 
@ growing murmur takes definite form and we hear the noise of rapids. 

Darkness falls very quickly here, and the light is already uncertain 
when we come in sight of the rocks and the white lines of broken water. 
It is the dry season, the Zambesi is very low this year, and the rocks 
look ugly enough. For a few minutes, while the steersmen consult as 
to the best channel to choose, the dug-outs are held back by paddles 
pressed against the river-bed, and then we are in the current. Bump, 
scrape, we are knocked about by the rocks, in spite of the paddles 
that try to fend them off. By daylight it would be easier, but now 
we cannot properly see, and presently my dug-out slides on to the 
top of a smooth, hidden rock, and remains jammed fast by the middle. 
No poling or punting will move it one inch ; we have to get inio the 
water before the dug-out can be made to move. This rapid is a long 
one, and before we clear it the Kafirs are several times in the water, 
and all the time a pair of large otters keep playing about the rocks, 
quite indifferent to our presence. 

At the next we have a worse experience. After a long and trying 
series of scrapes and rushes we enter a wider, deeper, and smoother 
channel, and are just steadying to shoot the last low waterfall into 
the pool below when a rock, invisible till then, appears right in the 
middle of the fall. I see it, reflect with relief that my boots are not 
on my feet but tied to the sides of the boat, think of crocodiles, and 
instinctively try to puzzle out through the gloom the nature of the 
nearest landing-place—all this in a flash of the mind—when the 
steersman shouts, the men behind him answer, the boat is stopped, 
and, calling all together, they absolutely work the dug-out back again 
against the current—very slowly, half-inch by half-inch, but it is done. 
After a long and desperate battle with the stream we are again almost 
at the head of the rapid, find another channel, and sometimes wading, 
sometimes in the boat, at last we reach another and safer water-shoot 
and are floating in the pool below. They are most wonderful fellows, 
these Kafirs; it was almost a superhuman effort, for the sucking 
force of the water was prodigious, and the strain in holding back 
the dug-out with so insecure a foothold immense. The other boats 
have come by other channels, but we are all lying safely there at last, 
and the boys rest for a few minutes and compare experiences. It is 
quite dark as we move off again, with still six miles to go. No light 
is in the sky, not a glimmer on the water. The boys, in deadly fear 
of hippos, keep closely to the reeds. But even this is not without its 
alarms, for the great reed fringe is the roosting-place of many birds, 
and particularly of guinea-fowl, who come down there at night for 
safety from foxes and jackals ; and as we go brushing along the reeds, 
suddenly, with screams and rattle of wings, out bursts, almost in our 
faces, a large party of these birds, enough to scare the stoutest heart 
when nerves are all at tension. 
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Then the fireflies come out, not the little dancing lights familiar 
in America, but lambent stars that travel straight and steadily, 
shining and not shining with perfect regularity, like the revolving 
flame of a distant lighthouse. Then the Kafirs, to keep up their 
courage, sing from boat to boat songs with theme and chorus. And 
then a great red light breaks up into the sky and a forest fire is 
raging. 

This final spell of the voyage seems indeed interminable; but 
at last we come upon an island camp-fire round which are Kafirs 
dancing, and then on a hill we see a single light, which we know hangs 
outside the trader’s store, and we run the dug-outs into a creek, and 
are grateful. 


A. Trevor-BatTryE; 






























THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE FIRE OF ROME AND THE 
CHRISTIANS 


THERE is a natural tendency on the part of the Christians of to-day to 
assume that their predecessors can by no possibility have been con- 
cerned in such an outrageous crime as the burning of Rome in the 
days of Nero. Knowing as we do the moderate counsels of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, and the respect for the constituted authorities 
which he shared with the Founder of Christianity, we are unwilling te 
admit that there can have been any section of men calling themselves 
Christians, or so called by others, who would have been concerned in 
an act so anarchical. On the other side we have the undoubted 
historical fact that Christianity was a proscribed religion in the days 
even of the most humane Roman Emperors, and that it enjoyed a 
monopoly of proscription. It is true that according to Josephus the 
priests of Isis at Rome were punished by Tiberius for their complicity 
in a disgraceful trick played upon a married woman of noble birth, 
and that somewhat similar misconduct, according to the same autho- 
rity, led to the deportation of 4,000 Jews from Rome to Sardinia by 
the same Emperor. These, however, were isolated instances of the 
severity of the Government. Other expulsions of the Jews from Rome 
were also connected with special causes; along with the Chaldeans 
and mathematicians, they were implicated in practices of divination ; 
they were attacked, not on account of their religion, but for other 
reasons ; there was no general persecution of Jews throughout the 
Roman Empire. Josephus repeatedly speaks in high praise of the 
liberality of the Roman authorities towards his religion and nation. 
We do not know that any Roman official wrote to ask the Emperor 
what he was to do with the Jews in his province, but we do know that 
Pliny the Younger asked this question of the Emperor Trajan with 
reference to Christians. In short, the Roman authorities were afraid 
of Christians; they saw in them some danger to the public welfare. 
Tacitus, a contemporary and friend of the Younger Pliny, was a 
boy in his tenth year at the time of the fire ; the opinions of even a 
precocious child of that age are not of much value in relation to an 
historical event ; still, ideas may be received at that early age which 
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colour a maturer judgment, and even facts may be remembered. In 
the light of the fact that Tacitus as a child must have heard the sub- 
ject discussed by his elders, what he wrote at an advanced age is of 
peculiar interest. His words are as follows : 


Therefore Nero, to put an end to the rumour (that he had himself ordered 
the conflagration of the city), supplied criminals and punished them with the 
most exquisite tortures, those whom the populace called Christians, rendered 
unpopular by their detestable practices. The originator of that name, Christus, 
had been punished in the reign of Tiberius by the procurator, Pontius Pilatus; 
and the pernicious superstition, though repressed for the time, kept breaking 
out again, not only in Juda, the source of the mischief, but even in the City, 
the meeting-place in which everything horrible and abominable assembles from 
all quarters and finds disciples. So first those were arrested who confessed, 
then on their evidence a vast number were convicted, as being concerned not 
so much with the charge of arson as with hatred of mankind. 


The historian then tells us of the punishment of the incendiaries, how 
they were wrapped up in inflammable material, and burned as torches 
in the Pincian gardens while Nero galloped between their ranks in his 
chariot ; and how this display shocked public sentiment, because it 
seemed that the penalty was inflicted rather to gratify one man’s 
lust for cruelty than in the interests of justice. 

Tacitus, in fact, does not blame Nero for having cruelly punished 
innocent men ; his tone is rather that of regret that the Emperor, by 
his indecent galloping, created sympathy with the sufferers ; nor can 
he, as a conscientious Republican, forbear to suggest that the objection 
to the cruelty lay less in the cruelty itself than in the pleasure that it 
afforded to one man. 

This, however, is a minor point ; the language of the historian is 
remarkable in other respects, for what it omits no less than for what 
it records. On other occasions Tacitus shows himself a vigorous 
Anti-Semite. Four classes of persons invariably fill his pen with 
venom: freedmen, Jews, informers, and the Julian or Claudian 
Emperors. His objection to the first three was in part at least pro- 
fessional ; he objected to freedmen and Jews because they were em- 
ployed in the civil service by the Emperors, to the informers as irregular 
practitioners in the law courts, to the early Emperors because they had 
displaced the Republic. When Tiberius transported 4,000 Jews to 
Sardinia, where it was not improbable that they would be killed by 
malaria, Tacitus observes that that would have been ‘a cheap jetti- 
son.’ And yet, in spite of this feeling against the race, Tacitus for- 
bears to make the Jews responsible for the supposed malpractices of 
the Christians. It is true that he mentions Judea as the geographical 
birthplace of Christianity, but he forbears to add, as no one could 
have better added, some stinging sentence as to the propensity of the 
Jews to start undesirable superstitions. We may infer that, at the 
time when Tacitus wrote the Annals, the connection between Chris- 
tianity and the religion of the Jews was not generally known. The 
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Jews, in fact, had by that time very good reason for dissociating 
themselves from Christians, for the latter were recognised as enemies 
of the Government. 

The language of Josephus as to the Christians is in this connection 
not without its interest. Josephus was a contemporary of Tacitus, 
was in the service of the Flavian Emperors, as was Tacitus, and was 
in the same manner favoured by Trajan. Josephus speaks as follows, 
in the words of Whiston’s translation : 


Now there was about this time Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful to call 
him a man, for he was a doer of wonderful works, a teacher of such men as 
receive the truth with pleasure. He drew over to him both many of the Jews 
and many of the Gentiles. He was [the] Christ; and when Pilate at the 
suggestion of the principal men amongst us had condemned him to the cross, 
those that loved him at first did not forsake him, for he appeared to them alive 
again on the third day, as the divine prophets had foretold these and ten 
thousand other wonderful things concerning him; and the tribe of Christians, 
so named from him, are not extinct at this day. 


Did Josephus not know that the Christians of his day were ob- 
noxious to the Government? The language of Pliny and Trajan 
would hardly incline us to class them with a ‘ tribe’ of whom we would 
say only that ‘they were not extinct.’ Or was Josephus careful not 
to appear to know too much of the proscribed sect, lest he should 
draw attention to its connection with the Jews, and wake the always 
latent Anti-Semite prejudice ¢ 

The genuineness of this passage has been questioned, chiefly because 
Josephus would not be likely to speak of Jesus as ‘ the Christ’ unless 
he accepted Jesus as the Messiah. Josephus does not, however, do so; 
his language merely indicates that Jesus was the person known to the 
Gentiles as Christ (or, on one occasion, Chrestus), from whom the 
Christians derived their name. The stress laid upon the power of 
Jesus as a worker of wonders is in the spirit of the time ; Augustine, 
at a later date, compares him in this respect with Apollonius of Tyana, 
Lactantius with Apuleius. 

While Josephus speaks thus sympathetically of the Founder of 
Christianity, and thus cautiously of his followers, the language of 
Tacitus is much that which might be used at the present day of 
Anarchists or Red Republicans or Nihilists. ‘ A dangerous (eritiabilis) 
superstition,’ ‘ hatred of humanity’; we can sympathise with autho- 
rities who felt themselves bound to root out a superstition, which they 
believed to be destructive in its tendencies, and held by men who 
hated mankind. A third charge brought against the Christicns by 
Tacitus is to us even more improbable. Nothing is more strongly 
marked in the letters of the Apostle of the Gentiles than his ascetic 
tendencies with regard to the relations of the sexes. Not only does he 
sternly reprove every kind of sexual impurity, but he shares the 
Essenian views with regard to marriage itself ; he speaks of it rather 
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as a necessary evil than as a healthy and natural human relation ; he 
does not regard it as the crown of life. Nevertheless, Tacitus tells us 
that at the time of the fire of Rome, the year after St. Paul had been 
resident in Rome for two years preaching freely, ‘no man forbidding 
him,’ the Christians were objects of hatred to the people by reason 
of their ‘ flagitia,’ sexual irregularities. This is a strange charge to 
be made by the populace of Rome, who are generally held to have 
wallowed in all impurities. It is true that ‘ flagitium’ may mean a 
thing so innocent in our eyes as the marriage of a free woman with a 
slave, and that the particular cause of offence may have been nothing 
worse than the encouragement of such connections by some Christians ; 
but in any case the language of Tacitus indicates a belief on the part 
of the Roman populace that the Christians in some way or other 
violated the accepted rules which regulated the intercourse of the 
sexes among the Romans. 

Thus we have, in the passage quoted from Tacitus, three strong 
contradictions to all that we know of Christianity. We know 
Christianity as upholding personal purity against the prevailing 
licence of the Greek and Roman world ; Tacitus imputes to it sexual 
irregularities. We know Christianity as inculcating submission to law 
and order ; Tacitus knows it as a destructive superstition. And lastly, 
we know of Christianity as the religion of love and charity with all 
men ; Tacitus believes Christians to be inspired by a hatred of the 
human race. Are we then absolutely to reject the evidence of Tacitus, 
never a very sound informant where his prejudices are concerned, or 
is there after all some way of reconciling the contradictions ? 

Before passing to the general question, whether there may not have 
been features of Christianity, views held, deeds done, by men who 
called themselves or were called Christians, which were all different 
from the Christianity set forth for us in the Pauline Epistles, it is well 
to discuss the language of Tacitus with reference to Christian com- 
plicity in the burning of Rome. 

One of the unamiable peculiarities of Tacitus is a tendency to 
contradict himself when he sees an opportunity of imputing unworthy 
motives to men or classes whom he dislikes. He had been through 
the reign of terror under Domitian; he had not at that time played 
the part of a martyr, but submitted along with other senators ; the 
compensation which he made to himself for his submission was a 
habit of bitter suggestion to the disadvantage of all the Emperors 
whom it was safe to attack, and especially of the Emperors of the 
Julian and Claudian families, who were long dead, and had a dynastic 
character particularly objectionable to a sound Republican. There is 
no occasion to take up the defence of Nero against Tacitus or any 
other historian ; but on the present occasion a contradiction must be 
pointed out, not to clear the reputation of Nero, but to ascertain the 
exact gravity of the charge against the Christians. 
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Among the many wild rumours with reference to the fire of Rome 
was one that the Emperor himself had ordered it ; there were men who 
professed to have seen agents of his helping to spread the flames ; 
this rumour rapidly became inconvenient. Similar wild rumours 
were spread abroad at the time of the fire of London. Therefore, 
Tacitus tells us that Nero, in order to check this rumour, subdidit reos, 
‘provided criminals or scapegoats’; the word subdidit distinctly 
suggests that the scapegoats were innocent, or, at the very least, 
that they would not have been found, had not it been necessary to 
find them, in order to save somebody else. But then follows a con- 
tradiction. ‘ First, those were arrested who confessed [or ‘ professed 
their guilt’]’; if the men confessed, clearly they were not innocent, 
or at the very least were willing to be considered guilty. Thus the 
Christians concerned were not arrested solely on account of their 
previous unpopularity. Why should they declare their guilt if they 
were not guilty? There is no suggestion that the confession of 
guilt was wrung from them by torture, a fact which, if it had happened, 
Tacitus would hardly have been likely to omit, for it would have 
added to the guilt of the detested Nero. 

Then inquiries were made, and on the evidence of those who 
confessed a large number of others were arrested. The evidence 
against these did not amount to proving them actually guilty of 
arson ; but they were found to be inspired with such a hatred of the 
human race that they were punished along with the rest. The punish- 
ment itself was doubtless considered finely appropriate; the men 
who had spread conflagration were themselves condemned to perish 
by fire. In this we may see not merely the personal cruelty of Nero, 
but the act of a panic-stricken Government. An awful example had 
to be made of the incendiaries. We have, in our own days, seen 
something of the cruelties to which a civilised but terrified people can 
be driven in the actual punishment of the Communists, and the 
violent language used against them in the first ecstasies of horror 
caused by the burning of the public buildings of Paris. 

In fact, so far as the evidence of Tacitus is concerned, we must 
either reject such evidence altogether whenever it is inconvenient. to 
us, in which case history becomes extremely mythical ; or we must 
believe that the Christians punished by the Government of Nero were 
punished on their own evidence. Granted that Nero was glad to 
divert suspicion from himself, granted that the Christians might have 
been let alone but for the precarious position of the Emperor, the 
fact remains that there was evidence against them, and evidence 
supplied by themselves. Should we be equally unwilling to accept 
the statement of Tacitus had it been directed against Chaldeans, or 
* mathematicians,’ or astrologers, or other classes of persons obnoxious 
to Tacitus, or even against the Jews ? 

It is true that Tacitus has spoiled his case against the Christians 
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by his use of the word ‘subdidit’; but then Tacitus was constitu- 
tionally incapable of letting Nero off the charge of having himself 
caused the fire ; he prefers to suggest that the Emperor did not clear 
himself, though at the same time he evidently believes that real 
criminals were discovered. 

It is further certain that the Government was alarmed by the 
discoveries which it made; not only were the supposed, or really 
guilty, incendiaries punished at Rome, but the Christians were sub- 
jected to repressive measures in other places. The Government, in 
fact, acted precisely as a Government of the present day would act, 
if it became aware of the existence of an extensive Anarchist con- 
spiracy possessing wide ramifications. A modern Government would 
do its best to root out such a conspiracy, and to suppress opinions 
likely, in its judgment, to lead to acts of violence. The fire of Rome 
was no small matter, and might well spread alarm through the civilised 
world. If we want a reason for the exceptional position of Christianity 
as a proscribed religion in the Roman Empire, we find it in the fact 
that the complicity of Christians in the burning of Rome was generally 
held to be proved. It was not a purely wanton persecution ; it was 
caused by terror. Interested persons may have kept it up long after 
it was known by thoughtful and well-informed administrators that 
there was no real cause for alarm, but there had been a reason to begin 
with, and similar prejudices once brought into being die hard. 

Do the Christian documents which we possess anywhere suggest 
that, after all, the moderation of St. Paul was not universal among 
men known as Christians, and that there even were Christians with 
anarchical tendencies ? On one occasion, and on one occasion only, 
St. Paul speaks at some length on the duty of submitting to the powers 
that be; he is at pains to explain that Christianity does not involve 
resistance to constituted authority, and that the agents of the Govern- 
ment must be accepted as being, in their own department, the agents 
of God. To whom does St. Paul speak in this way ? To the Christian 
community at Rome. The thirteenth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans is chiefly taken up with this subject. One marked character- 
istic of St. Paul’s epistles is that they are essentially practical, they 
are not mere general expositions of doctrine ; they are almost inva- 
riably addressed to the consideration of questions which have arisen. 
St. Paul does not find fault where there has been no fault, or warn 
where there has been no occasion for warning. Wherever his arguments 
may eventually lead him, he begins with applying himself to the 
settlement of some actual difficulty. We may just as well believe 
that there were no dissensions in the Church of Corinth, no rival 
parties there, no incestuous person wishing to marry or actually 
having married his stepmother, nothing unseemly in its love feasts, 
no danger of the advent of an anti-Pauline preacher, as believe that 
there was no party, no person in the Christian community at Rome, 
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who had misgivings as to the duty of submission to the civil authorities. 
St. Paul would not have spoken on the subject had it not been neces- 
sary to speak. The commonly accepted date of the Epistle to the 
Romans is 57 to 58 a.D., only six or seven years before the fire of 
Rome. It is true that there is a difficulty about this. St. Paul 
sends greetings to the household of Narcissus, who was got rid of by 
Agrippina in 54 a.p.; thus, either the Epistle was written before that 
date, or the household of Narcissus continued after the death of its 
head. In either case an anarchical tendency had shown itself in the 
Christian community at Rome, and was reproved by St. Paul before 
the fire of Rome. Aquila and Priscilla, Christian Jews, had been 
expelled from Rome along with other Jews on account of riots ‘ impul- 
sore Chresto.’ 

There is, however, a wide difference between questions of con- 
science in reference to the obligation of obedience to the Government 
and such a state of mind as might lead to dangerous conspiracies. 

And here we have evidence of another kind. Obedient readers 
of the Epistles of St. Paul, the Acts of the Apostles, or of the Gospels, 
would not be concerned in acts of violence, or be impelled to them 
even indirectly ; unless, indeed, the belief in the immediate coming 
of the Lord, held at first even by St. Paul himself, as we see from the 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians, proved as unsettling to weaker 
minds as similar teaching has proved to be since. But there is included 
in the Canon of the New Testament a book containing many passages 
of a distinctly inflammatory character, a book which, if read by 
Seneca or Tacitus, might certainly dispose those staid authorities to 
believe that they were written by a man who hated the human race. 

We are so used to the vigorous denunciations of the Hebrew 
prophets, to the burdens of the desert, of the sea, of the valley of 
vision, and of Tyre, to the flood of calamities in which all and sundry 
who differ from the Hebrew seers are to be engulfed, that we are 
apt to miss the effect which these outpourings might have upon 
men who were not familiar with them, and were possibly among 
the victims to be involved in the calamities contemplated. Thus 
we approach the Book of Revelation with some fortitude; the 
outpourings of vials and the blowing of trumpets do not affect us. 
Even those of us who believe firmly that the book predicts events 
still to happen do not fear any immediate realisation of the prophecies, 
or we interpret them in favour of others than ourselves. To the 
Greek or the Roman such things were new ; their own literature, when 
it strayed into prophecy, spoke of the return of the Golden Age; 
when it denounced, it denounced contemporary vices; it was not 
given to proclaiming a general vengeance of the gods upon erring 
humanity. 

Nor, again, was Hebrew literature known even to the learned 
among the ancients. Virgil may have come across some extracts from 
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Isaiah before he wrote the Pollio: such a thing is not impossible ; 
but, speaking generally, the Hebrew Scriptures, as we know them, 
were not known to Roman or Greek; at the utmost, between Jew 
and Gentile there was some interchange of philosophic dogma, of 
learning which we should now call scientific, of occult lore—more of 
this probably than of anything else. Moses was known to Apuleius 
as @ magician, so were Jannes and Jambres, these latter only casually 
known to us. 

Tacitus himself did not take the trouble to consult Josephus in 
writing an account of the history of the Jews in connection with the 
Jewish wars; he adopted the idlest fables, even with reference to 
the Dead Sea, a locality as well known to Roman administrators as 
the Victoria Nyanza to ourselves. 

Thus the first acquaintance which an inquiring Gentile in the reign 
of Nero might make with the peculiar note of Hebrew prophecy 
would be more likely to be a Christian book, written in Greek, than 
a book of the old Dispensation; and this peculiar note we find 
strikingly exemplified in portions of the Revelation. 

Now, though the date of the Revelation has been placed by 
some authorities as late as 96 a.D., others are of opinion that at least 
parts of it are as early as the reign of Nero. 

If we assume, of a particular historical document, that the author 
was able to predict future events with a definiteness beyond the 
powers of ordinary human prescience, it is impossible to fix the date 
of such a book by reference to internal evidence ; if, however, we find 
in such a document clear allusions to facts that we otherwise know 
to have happened, we are justified, until the contrary is clearly proved, 
in assuming that such evidence of date as is afforded by internal 
evidence must be accepted. 

The subject of the seventeenth and eighteenth chapters of the 
Book of Revelation is calamities impending over Babylon, or which 
have actually happened. The author clearly indicates that Rome 
is intended by Babylon: ‘the seven heads are seven mountains on 
which the woman sitteth.’ Then follows the passage which would 
be held sufficient in any other writing to fix the date: ‘And there 
are seven kings: five are fallen, and the one is, and the other is not 
yet come; and when he cometh he must continue a short space.’ 
Julius Cesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, give us the 
five kings that are fallen; Nero, the sixth that is; during the last 
year of his reign the accession of Galba was a possibility within the 
prevision of any who studied public affairs. Owing to Galba’s ad- 
vanced age his reign was not likely to be a long one. From this 
point we pass into prophecy: ‘And the beast that was and is not, 
even he is the eighth, and is of the seven, and goeth into perdition, 
&e., &e.’ 

Thus these two chapters would seem to have been written before 
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the end of the reign of Nero, at a time when the personality of his 
probable successor was known. The interval between the fire of 
Rome and the death of Nero was only four years. 

Other passages would seem to indicate that these chapters were 
written after the fire of Rome and the consequent persecution— 
‘And I saw the woman drunken with the blood of the saints, and 
with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus ’ (xvii. 6). We have no evidence 
of any persecution of the Christians before the fire unless, indeed, 
the expulsion of the Jews by Claudius ‘impulsore Chresto’ is to be 
considered a Christian persecution. 

The eighteenth chapter exults in a punishment which is to come 
or has come upon Rome: ‘And he cried mightily with a strong 
voice, saying, Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen, and is become 
the habitation of devils, and the hold of every foul spirit, and a cage 
of every unclean and hateful bird, &c.’ ‘She shall be utterly 
burned with fire’ (v. 8). ‘The kings of the earth . . . shall lament 
for her when they shall see the smoke of her burning’ (v. 9). ‘ And 
every shipmaster and all the company in ships . . . stood afar off 
and cried when they saw the smoke of her burning, saying, What 
city is like unto this great city!’ (v. 18). But the author does not 
share their grief. ‘Rejoice over her, thou heaven, and ye holy 
apostles and prophets ; for God hath avenged you on her’ (v. 20). 

The language of denunciation, the language of exultation over the 
greatest catastrophe that had befallen Rome, might well incline men 
not experienced in the Hebrew temperament to see in the Christians 
enemies of the human race. Nor is the Book of Revelation likely 
to have stood alone. It would be contrary to all human experience 
that all men and women who accepted the new religion invariably 
spoke with soberness and reason. Were there not outpourings of 
the Spirit, prophesyings, speaking with tongues, whose exuberance 
St. Paul himself delicately checked in writing to the Corinthians ? 
Christianity, in fact, in its early days, was not homogeneous. Even 
for the statement as to ‘ flagitia ’ some excuse is found in the conduct 
of the Corinthian Christian who wished to marry his stepmother. 

‘Such fornication as is not so much as named among the Gentiles,’ 
says St. Paul, who had evidently not read the Hippolytus ; while the 
disorderly conduct of the Agapm, rebuked by the Apostle in the same 
Epistle to the Corinthians, might easily give rise to sinister rumours 
and uncleanly imaginings. 

We have also to take into account the effect upon the Gentile 
Christians of their first introduction to the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment. Again and again in the history of mankind these remarkable 
books have made for violence ; they supply fuel to certain tempera- 
ments, and fanaticism is encouraged by them to take the sword and 
realise the vengeance. 

Lastly, the Christian community at Rome would appear to have 
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been affected by St. Paul less than any other of the large Christian 
communities. It was not of his foundation, for which reason, as 
he explains, he long forbore to pay it a visit, being unwilling to 
* build upon another man’s foundation.’ His two years’ residence at 
Rome was not accompanied by riots among the Jews, as in other 
places ; nor is there any mention of numerous or distinguished con- 
verts. 

The chief of the Jews had, on St. Paul’s arrival, neither heard 
any evil of St. Paul himself, nor did they know more about the Gospel 
preached by him than that ‘ this sect was everywhere spoken against.’ 
They did not seer to be aware that the Apostle had written a long 
letter to the Christians at Rome, which could not be otherwise than 
extremely distasteful to the chief of the Jews. And yet there must 
have been a considerable number of Jews among the first Christians 
at Rome, otherwise it would not have been necessary for the Apostle 
to discuss the obligations of the law at such length. Surely we may 
infer that the first Christians at Rome—such of them, at least, as 
were not occasional] visitors—were not of much consideration among 
the Jewish community, and that their adoption of Christianity had 
passed unnoticed by the chief of the Jews. Now the Jew of the 
mean streets is as liable to outbreaks of fanaticism as any other man; 
and the time was one of unrest among all Jews, an unrest which 
found its end in the destruction of Jerusalem only six years after the 
fire at Rome. wef 

Taking all the facts together, the simplest explanation of them is 
that members of some extreme sect of men calling themselves Chris- 
tians were actually concerned in the fire of Rome ; that the innocent 
suffered with the guilty ; and that utterances such as the seventeenth 
and eighteenth chapters of the Book of Revelation encouraged the 
Roman authorities to believe that the Christians were a dangerous 
secret association, whose hatred to mankind made them a perpetual 
menace to public security. Before we pass judgment on the Roman 
authorities we must pause to remember that we have had our own 
Popish Plots and Bloody Assizes, and that even sixteen centuries of 
Christianity did not free us from the tendency to punish cruelly and 
promiscuously at times of public panic. 


J.C. TARVER. 



































THE NINETEENTH. CENTURY 


THE DEANS AND THE -ATHANASIAN 
CREED 


In the November number of this Review the Dean of Windsor has 
replied to a letter to the Times newspaper, in which the Dean of 
Lichfield gave his reasons for not signing an address of several deans 
to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York expressing satisfaction 
that the archbishops and bishops had lately been making a serious 
effort towards solving a very difficult problem relating to the use of 
the Athanasian Creed. 

It might be thought impertinent for one who is not a dignitary of 
the Church to intervene in such a controversy. But the Dean of 
Windsor has made a special reference to what the Dean of Lichfieid 
has said as to the probable action of clergy who practise what are 
called ‘ Ritualistic irregularities,’ meaning thereby, it is presumed, 
the clergy who regard the Ornaments Rubric, uninfluenced either by 
the advertisements of 1566 or by the interpretations of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, as declaring in unmistakable lan- 
guage the rule of the Church of England in regard to the ‘ ornaments of 
the Church, and of the ministers thereof, at all times of their ministra- 
tion.’ As neither of the two deans appears to have quite adequately 
appreciated the position of such clergy in regard to the question of 
the use of the Athanasian Creed, one of them may perhaps be excused 
for stating what he believes to be the attitude of the great majority 
of them, though not presuming to speak in any representative 
character. 

The Dean of Lichfield says that: ‘Those clergy who have been 
practising what are called “ Ritualistic irregularities ” would be far 
less likely to accept the godly admonition of their bishops if they had 
disregarded their feelings in matters which to them are of vital im- 
portance.’ 

The Dean of Windsor thus comments upon this : 


It says, in effect, that, if any change should be made in the present use of 
the Athanasian Creed, those clergy who practise what are called ‘ Ritualistic 
ixregularities,’ having had their feelings disregarded on a matter which is of 
vital importance, will be less likely to obey the godly admonition of their 
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bishops. That is to say, that if a burning question, which enlists on both sides 
of it a vast amount of the orthodoxy and piety of the Church should eventually 
be decided by authority in a way contrary to the ideas and wishes of certain 
clergy, then it is likely that these clergy will hesitate to accept the godly 
admonitions of their bishops, and so forget the solemn vow and promise made 
at their ordination. 


The Dean of Lichfield has probably not very accurately expressed 
his view of the action likely to be taken by such clergy when he sug- 
gests that they would be actuated by any disregard of their feelings. 
If he had used the word ‘ convictions’ instead of ‘ feelings,’ he would 
probably have better expressed his own opinion, and he would certainly 
have more clearly expressed the facts of the situation. 

The Dean of Windsor has probably been somewhat misled by 
the unhappy introduction of the question of feelings ; but he has also 
introduced fresh confusion of thought by substituting the word 
‘obey ’ for ‘ accept.’ 

As for the ordination vow, no one would be less likely than the 
Dean of Windsor to contend that it is an unconditional promise of 
blind unreasoning obedience, such as Rome appears to us to require 
from all subordinates to their ecclesiastical superiors. It is a 
universal principle that the general assent of the governed is neces- 
sary to give moral binding force tolaw. It is on this principle, assumed 
as an axiom, that Blackstone argues that common law, the law of 
custom, is of stronger binding force than statute law, because the 
former has in itself that authority of general assent which the latter 
has not in itself, and only receives when generally accepted. This 
principle is of greater importance, if possible, in ecclesiastical than in 
civil law, because ecclesiastical law does not depend so much for its 
observance on the enforcement of penalties as on the sense of moral 
obligation. It is sometimes argued that such and such an ecclesiastical 
law need not be regarded, because no direct temporal penalty is en- 
forced for any breach of it. But this is to lower the conception of 
the force of ecclesiastical law as appealing primarily, and sometimes 
exclusively, to the conscience. 

But if conscience has such a prominent place in enforcing the 
duty of obedience, it follows necessarily that conscience may some- 
times forbid compliance with the demands of a superior. The late 
Bishop of Ely deserves all honour for the following statement in a 
letter to his clergy, making certain requests, in 1899: ‘No doubt 
disobedience to lawful authority may be a duty, and no vow can 
bind to a sinful act, or justify failure to fulfil a clear duty.’ 

A bishop making such an admission, and treating his clergy 
generally as the late Bishop of Ely did, will not often have to com- 
plain of disregard even of his expressed wishes, far less of his admoni- 
tions. The demand for blind unreasoning obedience, for obedience 
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even when conscience forbids it, will, on the contrary, inevitably 
meet with resistance. 

Since the admonitions and judgments of a bishop are not to be 
accepted blindly, but are to be obeyed conscientiously, if at all, the 
question must arise in the mind of the person to whom they are 
addressed whether they are godly—whether, that is, they are such as 
the bishop has authority to issue. 

What is argued for here is not the right of private judgment, 
but the supremacy of conscience. If the bishop were the sole superior 
authority the case would be different, but bishop and clergy alike 
are subject primarily to the authority of the English Church, and, 
finally, to that of the undivided Catholic Church. For a bishop to 
claim that the authority of the whole Church is summed up in him- 
self, without regard to any superior authority, is rank Popery ; for 
any number of individual bishops to take the same line is schism. 
The question, then, that every clergyman not only may, but is bound 
in conscience to ask, in regard to any admonition or judgment of his 
bishop, is whether it is in accordance with that larger authority to 
which the bishop is himself subject. 

Now the large majority of the clergy of the Church of England, 
not only those who practise ‘ Ritualistic irregularities,’ but also those 
who call themselves Evangelicals, are convinced of the truth of the 
Athanasian Creed. They hold their benefices and licences on condi- 
tion of having assented to the statement of the 8th Article: ‘ The 
three creeds—Nicene Creed, Athanasius’s Creed, and that which is 
commonly called the Apostles’ Creed—ought thoroughly to be re- 
ceived and believed ; for they may be proved by most certain warrant 
of Holy Scripture.’ And they honestly believe what they profess to. 

Moreover, since the whole of the Athanasian Creed, including the 
warning clauses, is called, in the rubric in the Prayer-book pre- 
scribing its use, ‘this confession of our Christian faith, commonly 
called the Creed of St. Athanasius,’ they are convinced that the 
Creed of the Prayer-book and the Creed of the Article are in all respects 
absolutely identical, and that the warning clauses are not, as the 
Dean of Windsor suggests, something attached to the Creed, but an 
integral part of the Creed, and are, according to the Article, to be 
thoroughly received and believed as fully as any other part of the 
Creed. 

A number of resident members of the Senate of the University of 
Cambridge, on the other hand, have stated in a memorial to the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York their opinion that the warning 
clauses, ‘taken in their plain meaning, go beyond the warrant of 
Scripture.’ One of the promoters of the memorial, Dr. Chase, now 
Bishop of Ely, has published this explanation of his action : 


I would call your attention to the terms of the second of the resolutions of 
the Upper House of the Convocation of Canterbury ...: ‘That this House 
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. acknowledges . . . that in their primd-facie meaning, and in the minds 
of many who hear them, those clauses convey a more unqualified statement 
than Scripture warrants.’ 

I am of opinion that the words of the memorial and the words of the 
resolution cover precisely the same ground. I regard the term ‘ plain meaning ’ 
and the term ‘ primdé-facie meaning’ (especially in connection with the words 
of ihe resolution which follow : ‘and in the minds of many who hear them’) as 
strictly synonymous; and I myself should be quite ready to adopt the latter 
phrase (with the words which follow) in place of the former, believing that no 
change of meaning would ensue from the substitution. 


It is satisfactory to know what Dr. Chase meant by the memorial ; 
but he does not say whether his fellow-signatories agree with him. 
The actual words of the memorial do not certainly easily lend them- 
selves to his interpretation ; and it is most difficult to reconcile them 
with the bishops’ resolution; for the primé-facie, or superficial, 
meaning of a statement of a deep spiritual truth must be inadequate, 
ano the qualification ‘in the minds of many who hear them, convey, 
&c.,’ is very different from declaring what the warning clauses really 
are in themselves. But the ‘ plain meaning,’ if the clauses have a 
plain meaning, must be the natural and necessary meaning; and 
consequently the memorial, whatever the intention of its promoters, 
does in itself directly contradict *he Article, at least in the minds of 
many who read it. 

But if the memorial can be regarded by one of its promoters as 
identical with the bishops’ resolution, it cannot be wondered at if 
many people conversely take the resolution as meaning the same as 
the memorial, and therefore as contradicting the Article. 

The Dean of Windsor, with startling inaccuracy, himself says 
that the Upper House of Convocation of Canterbury has affirmed 
that ‘ the “ damnatory clauses ” do, in their prim4-facie meaning, go 
beyond what is warranted by Holy Scripture,’ which unqualified 
statement ought to make the bishops lay to heart seriously the way 
in which their utterances are likely to be warped in a certain direction. 

If the impression spreads that the bishops agreed to a resolution 
equivalent to a denial of the 8th Article, and if they take action 
based upon such a resolution, it is inevitable that respect for their 
authority will be seriously diminished, and that the clergy, Evangelical 
as well as those who practise ‘ Ritualistic irregularities,’ will be far 
less ready to accept their admon:tions and judgments as godly. 

As far as can be seen, the almost sole effect of the memorial at 
Cambridge has been to lessen respect for authority on the part of 
many of the undergraduates, who believe the clerical memorialists 
to have denied one of the Articles, on condition of assent to which 
they hold office ; and to this diminishing respect for authority, arising 
from this and similar causes, must be chiefly attributed the inability 
of the authorities to cope with the prevalent ‘ragging’ which is 
being so much complained of in the local press at the present time. 
The clergy who practise ‘ Ritualistic irregularities,’ and many others, 
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do not wish to see the same paralysis of authority in the Church, but 
they will not pretend a respect for authority which itself disregards 
higher authority. 

The Dean of Windsor says: ‘The problem is how to preserve 
intact the statement of the Catholic faith set forth in the Athanasian 
Creed, and at the same time to relieve the consciences of those who 
object to the recitation, in the public service of the Church, of what 
are known as the “ damnatory clauses” attached to the Creed in 
question.’ 

It is as unreasonable and as unfair to speak of the ‘ damnatory 
clauses’ as it would be to call the lights that warn our shipping from 
dangerous rocks ‘damnatory lights.’ The Canterbury Convocation 
stated in a synodal declaration in 1875 that ‘the warnings in this 
confession of faith are to be understou. no otherwise than the like 
warnings in Holy Scripture.’ If the warning clauses are to be deleted, 
it would be inconsistent to retain the statement of our Lord Himself 
contained in such passages as St. John xii. 48 and St. Mark xvi. 16, 
which are also used in the public service of the Church. If those 
who object te the public recitation of the Athanasian Creed cannot be 
satisfied with such an explanation as was given by Convocation, there 
would appear to be no solution of the deans’ problem except to 
sorrowfully allow them to join some society outside the Church which 
permits a man to believe what he pleases, and does not declare any 
distinct faith to be necessary to salvation. If it be said that this 
is an uncharitable view, it must be stated in defence that those who 
object to the Athanasian Creed are not, as a rule, the uneducated 
people, the poor to whom the Gospel is preached, who are generally 
ready to accept a reasonable explanation, but educated people who 
are uninstructed in spiritual truth, and whose pride of learning hinders 
them from that spirit of discipleship which can alone enable them to 
accept the faith as it is in Christ. To pander to their pride by re- 
moving the warning lights which are humbly and thankfully accepted 
as danger signals, supplied by the loving mercy of God, by those 
who humbly seek the way of salvation, would be to act the part of 
wreckers to the peril of many wandering souls. There are many 
who once disliked the Athanasian Creed as much as those who are 
attacking it now, who thank God that their ignorant prejudice was 
ignored, and that they have learned to regard the warning clauses 
as not merely lights to warn men off from the rocks, but as also showing 
the right way. 

The Dean of Windsor suggests a solution of the problem by clergy 
who dislike the Athanasian Creed of their own motion neglecting the 
recitation of it; and he propounds the extraordinary theory that by 
such disuse the rubric enjoining its use would cease to have force. 
The suggestion is implied that every clergyman may play fast and 
loose with the Prayer-book, omitting, and, it would seem to follow, 
inserting anything he pleases. In justification of such a course the 
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Dean instances the general disuse of the Long Exhortation in the 
Communion Service. Anything less to the point could scarcely be 
imagined. There is no controversy about the Long Exhortation. It 
was inserted at a time when little instruction was given, when igno- 
rance was very prevalent, and when it was thought desirable, wisely 
or unwisely, to insert an exhortation in every public service. Jn these 
days of undue multiplication of sermons the supposed need for such 
an exhortation as a regular part of the service has certainly ceased. 
It is one of those indifferent matters, like the preaching of a sermon 
or not at every celebration, which belong to the minima, de quibus 
non curat lex, which may be left to the discretion of the individual 
minister, and which there is general agreement upon. The omission 
of a creed on the ground that some of its statements are untrue— 
for that is what it amounts to in plain words—a creed which the 
Article says is thoroughly to be received and believed, and which the 
great majority of Church-people do receive and believe, is a very 
different matter. The suggestion is no practical solution of the 
problem, for there are some lay people in congregations where the 
clergyman certainly would not omit it, who do not like it, and there 
are some, where it would be omitted, who would object to the omission. 
But, worse than that, it would be the opening of the floodgates of 
irresponsible eclecticism. The great majority of the clergy and le’ - 
where ‘ Ritualistic irregularities,’ so-called, prevail, though sensible of 
the fact that the Prayer-book is not perfect, believe that unauthorised 
additions or omissions are unjustifiable ; but, if the Dean’s suggestion 
were accepted, it would be impossible to object, for instance, to the 
substitution of parts of the Roman for parts of the English liturgy 
by the few extremists who would be likely to perpetuate it, or to the 
omission of even the words of consecration by some fanatical hater of 
sacerdotalism. It would really appear to be the clergy who are 
accused of ‘ Ritualistic irregularities’ who are the chief defenders of 
law and order, and who are the most loyal and obedient sons of 
the Church of England. 

The Dean of Windsor is horrified at the idea that any Churchmen 
should, under any circumstances, be so disloyal as to take part in the 
movement for disestablishing the Church of their baptism. It is 
because it is the Church of their baptism, not the creature of the 
State, but an independent spiritual body, that a large and increasing 
number of Churchmen regard Establishment as an accident, harmless, 
perhaps, when the constitutional rights of the Church are respected, 
but injurious when they are disregarded. If Parliament is used 
simply as a tool to attack the Catholic faith, and to coerce the clergy 
who practise ‘Ritualistic irregularities, that large body of loyal 
Churchmen will be driven by their loyalty to the Church of their 
baptism to work for its deliverance fro. State control. 


W. Crovucu. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A GUIDE TO THE ‘STATISTICAL 
ABSTRACT’ 


I 


THE CONFUSED AND EXAGGERATED STATEMENTS MADE BY BOTH 
PARTIES, LARGELY DUE TO THE FAULTS OF OUR OFFICIAL STATISTICS 


I was lately staying in a house where the party present comprised 
several of Mr. Chamberlain’s sympathisers, and one of his most eminent 
opponents. Political questions were not much discussed; but the 
opponent referred to could not, on one occasion, refrain from com- 
menting on Mr. Chamberlain’s manner of dealing with the decline of 
employment in the cotton trade. The admitted decline in the number 


of hands employed, on which Mr. Chamberlain dwelt, was, so his 
critic observed with much righteous scorn, confined altogether to 
workers under eighteen years of age, and was more than made good 
by an actual increase among employed adults, this being taken in 
conjunction with an increased efficiency of machinery. We all make 
mistakes—Mr. Chamberlain no less than other people ; and I was at 
the moment inclined to accept this criticism as correct. Happening, 
however, to have with me a copy of the Statistical Abstract, from which 
Mr. Chamberlain and his critic had alike drawn their figures, I found 
that, though Mr. Chamberlain may have spoken perhaps with some 
exaggeration, the inaccuracy of the critic who corrected him was 
of an incomparably more misleading kind. And all this difference of 
opinion between two practical and highly gifted men, both actuated 
by intentions equally honest, took place in connection with figures 
which are supplied to both by the Government in an easily accessible 
volume, and which, taken individually, are not questioned by either. 

During the same visit I observed to one of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
sympathisers, a well-known member of Parliament, that the fiscal 
controversy turned on two quite separate questions, which were 
unfortunately too often confused—one being whether Protection, 
administered in careful doses, is really aspecific for a particular economic 
disease ; the other being whether this country is really diseased at all, 
and, if,so, to what extent. My friend replied that, as to the latter 
question, he not only felt doubts, but was sometimes tempted to 
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wonder whether the means existed for arriving at any conclusive 
judgment, the statistics being so complicated and confusing, and 
capable of being read in so many different ways. Here was another 
example of how little even highly intelligent thinkers have digested 
the facts accessible to them in connection with the present subject. 

Now how is it that all such opposition, or such a despondent 
uncertainty, of opinion, can prevail amongst men such as those of 
whom I am now speaking—I do not say with regard to the entire 
facts of the question, but—with regard to that portion of the facts 
which has been officially collected and tabulated, and put before 
them in a volume to which they all refer? To this question there 
are, no doubt, several answers. The largest charity will not permit 
us to doubt that political speakers on both sides are apt, in the heat 
of controversy, to consult the volume referred to less with a view to 
forming their conclusions than to picking out isolated facts by which 
foregone conclusions may be illustrated. If a book of official statistics 
is treated in this way, we shall not be flattering it if we say it resembles 
the Bible, in which every theologian notoriously discovers his own 
dogmas. But the contradictions between the dogmas drawn from a 
study of the Statistical Abstract has another cause, and a cause much 
more efficient than any defects in. the temper of those who consult 
the volume ; and that is the defects and confusions which disgrace the 
volume itself. 

Those numerous persons who have views about fiscal policy, but 
whose ordinary reading does not include Blue-books, hardly know 
perhaps what the Statistical Abstract is. Let me tell them. The 
Statistical Abstract is a book, bound in blue paper, containing 300 
pages, and costing 1s. 3d., which is published annually by the Govern- 
ment. It deals mainly with the taxation and trade of the country, 
each issue covering a period of fifteen years. In especial it contains 
a series of elaborate tables, occupying something like 130 pages, 
and giving the quantities, values, destinations, and origins of our 
annual exports and imports, the former being classified under about 
160 headings, the latter under 270. This book, and especially these 
particular tables, both Protectionists and Free-traders refer to as 
their impregnable rock of Scripture. ‘Mr. Chamberlain to teach ; 
the Statistical Abstract to prove,’ says one party. ‘Mr. Asquith to 
teach ; the Statistical Abstract to prove,’ says the other party. 

Now their confidence in this volume is, in one sense, well founded. 
The correctness of the information contained in it, so far as this goes, 
is indubitable ; but the way in which the items of information have 
been put together—especially those which refer to the question of 
imports and exports—is so imperfect,so careless, so crude, so perversely 
unintelligent, that the task of extracting from them any general 
meaning is more laborious than that of collecting them. It would 
seem that the object of those responsible for the volume was not, as 
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it ought to be, to give the general public a maximum of digested 
intelligence in the clearest form possible, but to hide the meaning of 
the facts by arranging them in the form of a puzzle, which the ordinary 
reader is defied, rather than helped, to solve. Let me give the reader 
a few examples. 

One of the most important economic questions which claim the 
statesman’s attention is our corn supply, home and foreign, and 
the proportion borne by the imported to the native product. The 
Statistical Abstract informs us about this question fully in three 
tables—Nos. 32, 70, and 73 ; but, though in all these tables it is dealing 
with the same article—wheat, and is giving us figures about it which 
are valueless except for purposes of comparison, it expresses the 
quantities dealt with by three different measures. We have cwts. 
in Table 32; we have quarters in Table 70; in Table 73 we have bushels. 

In comparing the tables of exported with those of imported com- 
modities, one of the first points one is naturally tempted to consider 
is the proportion between the exports and imports of commodities 
of the same kind ; but instead of doing anything to make this com- 
parison easy, the compilers of the volume actually enter, in the two 
different tables, some of the same commodities under different names. 
Thus, in the Table of Exports the first article mentioned is aérated 
waters. In the Table of Imports there is no corresponding entry ; 
but the same commodity there is made to figure under the head of 
‘mineral waters,’ and appears consequently in quite another place. 
Still more remarkable is the fact that, till a very few years ago, mineral 
waters were classified with ‘ gilt mouldings,’ whilst our exports of 
bricks were lumped together with our exports of Worcester china. 

Again, in the Tables of Exports, a certain number of the items 
are grouped in classes, with what seems to be reasonable method, 
and their value or quantity is in some cases given as a total; but 
even this is done in the most arbitrary and careless manner. Thus our 
exports of linen manufactures are treated and added up as they 
should be; but our exports of machinery, which follow on those of 
linen, are not added up at all. Close on our exports of machinery 
follow our exports of metals, under which heading are classed rails, 
anchors, and bedsteads, tubes, screws, and rivets. These are added 
up, and are entered as ‘ Total of Iron and Steel.’ All this is printed in 
such a way as to convey to the reader the impression that this grand 
total includes the foregoing machinery ; and unless the reader adds 
up all the figures for himself, the only thing which suggests that this 
is not the case is the fact that between the groups Machinery and 
Metals, and so printed as to seem part of the former, come three 
minor items, Manures, Meat, and Medicines. 

Again, if any commodities deserve to be classed under the heading 
of Machinery, or of Metals, amongst these are the wheels, frames, 
and springs of railway carriages, parts of motor-cars, bicycles, sewing- 
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machines, agricultural implements, and cutlery. But under neither 
of the headings in question is any one of these commodities included. 
According to the compilers of the Statistical Abstract, a sewing- 
machine is not a machine ; the cylinders of a motor-car do not even 
rank among metals. The rails we export are exports of ‘ iron or steel.’ 
The iron wheels that run on them are hidden in some different entry. 
Angle-iron isa metal ; Sheffield cutlery is not. Agricultural tools and 
implements are not only discriminated from agriculturai machinery, 
but are found in exile among hats and grease and jute, as though 
they were neither mechanical nor metallic. Yet again, electrical 
apparatus is separated from electrical machinery ; and telegraphic 
apparatus is similarly separated from both. 

Examples of this kind might be multiplied ; but those just given 
will be enough to show the reader with what a perverse want of intel- 
ligence, and with what chaotic results, the facts recorded in the 
volume have been put together; and how little we need wonder if 
the volume leads to opposite conclusions amongst its readers, when the 
facts recorded in it have been so little understood by its compilers. 

I propose in the present article to deal with those pages of it 
which bear most directly on the present fiscal question—that is to 
say, the Tables of Exports and Imports ; and, without insisting on 
one fiscal theory or the other, to reduce these confused statistics to 
some intelligible order, so that the reader, whatever his sympathies, 
may be able with advantage to consult the volume for himself. So 
far, indeed, as the fiscal question is concerned, this article might 
be called ‘ A Guide to the Statistical Abstract.’ I shall give references 
to pages and tables, so that anyone who cares to do so may at once 
turn to the original. 


if 
OUR EXPORTS FOR 1903 CLASSIFIED 


The great questions which we have here to deal with are purely 
questions of fact, and have nothing to do with theory. In what 
condition are the trade and industry of this country now, as com- 
pared generally with their condition since the adoption of Free- 
trade principles, and more particularly with their condition since a 
much more recent date? Do our industries continue to make the 
progress they once did, or is their rate of progress diminishing, or are 
they, as a whole, declining? What light is thrown on these ques- 
tions by the value and the quantities of the home manufactures which 
we export, and the quantities and value of the commodities which, 
instead of producing, we import? We will deal with our exports 
first, as recorded in terms of value, in Table 44 of the Statistical 
Abstract, pages 132-143; and we will also refer, when requisite, to 
the preceding Table (No. 43, pages 121-131), which gives the same 
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exports in terms of weight or quantity. These tables (Statistical 
Abstract, 1904) give the; figures for 1889, and-the fourteen years 
succeeding ; but, before comparing the figures for the different years, 
we must manage to get some general and intelligible idea of certain 
broad facts which throughout are approximately the same. I refer 
to the various classes of commodities which we produce for export, 
and their relative importance in point of value and quantity. 

As I have said already, they are, in the Statistical Abstract 
entered under about 160 headings, which are arranged in an alpha- 
betical, but an otherwise wholly irrational, order. The first thing to 
do is to take those great groups of products which are most important 
in point of aggregate value, and whose constituent items are unmis- 
takable. 

Of the 160 commodities mentioned in the Table of Exports about 
ninety will be found to belong to three great groups, the aggregate 
value of which is more than two-thirds of the whole. These groups 
consist firstly of textile goods, or goods spun or woven out of cotton, 
wool, flax, silk, and jute ; secondly, of metallic goods, from pig iron 
up to finished mechanism, implements, utensils, or parts of these ; 
and thirdly, of coal. The total value of our exports in 1903 was 
290,000,000/. Of this sum—to speak roughly—textile exports made 
up 107,000,000/., metallic goods made up more than 65,000,000/., and 
coal made up about 28,000,000/. No other groups approach these in 
their aggregate values; but next to them, comprising about thirty 
separate entries, come six groups which can be distinguished with 
equal ease, and which are here given in the order of their aggregate 
values for the year 1903: (1) Preserved or prepared provisions, 
including certain articles of drink, value nearly 15,000,000/. ; 
(2) Ready-made clothing and haberdashery, value about 8,000,0001. ; 
(3) Chemicals, dyes, oils, and painters’ colours, value between 
7,000,000]. and 8,000,000/.; (4) Manufactures of leather—boots, 
saddlery, &c.; (5) Glass and china; (6) Paper and stationery, the 
value of each of these three being approximately 3,000,000. We will 
examine the above facts with more care presently. They give us, as 
just stated, a general outline of the situation. Let us see how. 

Of the total value of our exports for 1903—namely, 290,000,000/. 
—the three great groups first mentioned, textile goods, metallic goods, 
and coal, make about up 200,000,000/.; whilst the other six groups 
make up about 40,000,000/. ; that is to say, about 240,000,000/. out 
of the total of 290,000,000/. ; 50,000,000. being left as yet unaccounted 
for, and contributed by some forty minor kinds of exports, which 
remain unclassified. Eight million pounds’ worth of this amount is 
contributed by goods which are entered as ‘ unenumerated,’ or ‘ sent 
by parcel post.’ More than 4,000,000]. is contributed by ships, 
which were till lately not entered in the Statistical Abstract at all. 
Then come, in order of value, manures, nearly 2,800,000/. ; books, 
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1,700,0001. ; five classes of goods—namely, hats, furs, soap, floorcloth, 
and products of peat, the value of each of which is in round numbers 
1,500,000/.; furniture and grease, each of which approaches 
1,000,000/. ; animals, 750,000/.; seven classes of goods, the total 
value of each of which is less than three-quarters, and more than h~'f, 
a million, namely—to give them in the order of their value—cement, 
tobacco, cordage, plate, wood, candles, and clay. Of the fifteen classes 
of miscellaneous goods which remain (amongst them being toys, 
umbrellas, clocks, seeds, and pictures) the total value in each case is 
less than half a million, the value of exported clocks being only 
75,0001. 

The use of round numbers in the above analysis would be found to 
result, if the figures were dealt with strictly, in a cumulative error of 
something like 4 per cent.; but they are quite accurate enough for 
the purposes of a general sketch. With this general sketch before 
us we will now descend to particulars. 


Til 


OUR CLASSIFIED EXPORTS FOR 1903 COMPARED WITH THOSE 
FoR 1889 


The figures just given for the year 1903 would, for our present 
purpose, be meaningless if they stood alone. What we have to do is 
to compare them with the figures for the years preceding ; and of 
these years, for the moment, we will confine ourselves to the fourteen 
dealt with in the Statistical Abstract for 1904. Taking, then, the 
earliest year—namely, 1889—and comparing its total exports with 
those of 1903, the great fact which forces itself on our attention first 
is that the exports for the latter year—290,000,0001.—are greater by 
42,000,000]. than those of the former, which figure as no more than 
248,000,000). In spite, therefore, of a great diminution of this 
earlier total during some of the intermediate years, we may begin by 
accepting the comparison just drawn between the two, at its face 
value, as exhibiting our trade in a state, not of retrogression or even 
of stagnation, but of progress. We will assume them to mean that 
we are, in respect of our exports, permanently richer than we were 
in 1889 by at least as much as 42,000,000/. annually ; and we will go 
on to inquire how this increment is made up. 

Adhering, then, to the classification of goods which has just been 
given for 1903, let us compare the total value of each class of ex- 
ports in that year with the value of the corresponding class in the 
year 1889. We will begin with the three great classes—textiles, 
metals, and coal. 

In 1903 they were worth about 200,000,000/. ; in 1889 they were 


worth about 183,000,0001. Thus of the increment of 42,000,0001. which 
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we have to account for, we shall find somewhere amongst these the 
explanation of about 17,000,000/. The following table will show how 
matters stand (see Stutistical Abstract, Table 44) : 


| 


£ £ 
Textile piece goods (woven). ‘ ; P 90,200,000 90,700,000 
Yarn, or textile materials vom . , ; 17,000,000 18,000,000 
| Metallic ~— ; ; ; : . 58,000,000 65,000,000 
Coal . : ° a , : : 15,000,000 28,000,000 


The question of quantities, as distinct from values, will be con- 
sidered presently ; but so far as values are concerned, the accuracy 
of the above figures—the slight errors incidental to the use of round 
numbers being allowed for—is incontestable. Our textile industries, 
in point of value, were less by about 3,000,000. in 1903 than they 
were in 1889. On the other hand, our metallic exports had increased 
by about 7,000,000/., and our exports of coal by about 13,000,000/. 
The net increase in the value of the three great classes was thus 
about 17,000,0001. 

Let us now take the six classes or groups of exports already men- 
tioned as next to these in importance, and treat them in the same 
way : 


£ 
Preserved or prepared provisions. : , 000,000 
Ready-made clothing, &e. . ; ‘ . 7 7,000,000 
Chemicals, dyes, oils, ke. . ; : , 5,000,000 
Leather goods . b P ; , , 2,800,000 
Glass and china . ‘ ' : : ; 3,800,000 8,200,000 
Paper and stationery . ‘ , ; : 2,700,000 8,200,000 


Here we have a total for 1889 of about 28,000,000/., and for 1903 
of about 40,000,000/., an increase having taken place in each class 
but one, and the total increase having been about 12,000,000/. Of 
the 42,000,0001. of total increase 29,000,000/. have now been accounted 
for, and 13,000,0001. remain. 

With regard to ahout 4,000,000]. of this sum no comparisons 
between the two years are possible, as it represents the value of 
exported ships in 1903—an item which the compilers of the Statistical 
Abstract never thought worth considering till two or three years ago. 
Ships, for them, were apparently ‘ invisible exports.’ There is, again, 
another class of goods—-those entered as ‘ unenumerated’ or ‘ sent 
by parcel post,’ in respect of which the two years can be compared, 
but which we are given no means of analysing. In 1889 these goods 
were worth about 6,000,000/., in 1903 about 8,700,000]. This gives 
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us an increment of very nearly 3,000,000/., which, added to the 
4,000,0001. for ships, leaves us still to account for an increment of 
something like 6,000,0001. 

This sum is mainly made up by the growth of the following minor 
products, which it will be sufficient to tabu..ie thus : 


EXCESS OF VALUE FoR 1903 OVER VALUE FoR 1889, 
£ £ 

Manures . ° . - 700,000 Clay . ° ° ° . 800,000 
Floorcloth . ; ; . 700,000 | Fuel . . ‘ ‘ . 800,000 
Soap . / ° , . 600,000 | Furniture . ‘ : . 100,000 
Tobacco. ‘ ‘ . 600,000 | Cordage. ‘ ” - 100,000 
Books . . , . - 500,000 | Plate . . : ‘ - 100,000 
Furs. . «© .  « 600,000} Seeds. . . «. « 150,000 


Grease . . . . 450,000 | Total . p , £5,400,000 
Candles. , , - 800,000 


There are some other smaller increments among certain minor 
trades; and, apart from certain branches of the larger groups of 
industries, there are twelve products which show a diminution in 
value. In one case—that of paraffin wax—the diminution amounts 
to 1,000,000/.; in another—that of cement—to 500,0001. In the 
remaining ten the losses are insignificant, as is also the normal dimen- 
sion of the trades—e.g. bleaching materials, aérated waters, sacks, 
clocks, and umbrellas. 

Now this general comparison of our trade in 1903 with our trade 
in 1889, as tested by the values of our exports, disposes at once of 
the crude and hasty contention which Free-traders on the platform 
are accustomed to impute to their opponents, and which have been 
no doubt put forward by some of them, that the industries of this 
country are in a state of absolute decline. Certain industries do 
show a decline, but the industries which show it are, with one im- 
portant exception, of comparatively small dimensions, and many of 
them are branches of larger industries which show on the whole an 
increase. In any case, the fact remains that our exports for 1903 
exceeded those for 1889 by 42,000,000/. But the optimism which 
this fact is apt to engender in the Free-trader is by no means so well 
warranted as may at first sight appear. That such is the case may 
be easily shown in one way before we go on to examine the question 
in detail. 

The value of a country’s trade is no index of that country’s pro- 
sperity unless its value at the periods compared is taken in relation 
to the population. Now, in 1889, when the value of our exports was 
248,000,000/., the population of the United Kingdom was 37,000,000 
(Statistical Abstract, p. 279); in 1903 it was 42,000,000. A certain 
increase, therefore, in the absolute value of the exports was bound 
to take place, if relatively to the population our trade was to be no 
more than stationary. The increase necessary to keep it merely 
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stationary in this, the only practical sense, can be ascertained at once 
by a simple proportion sum. If a population of 37,000,000 exports 
goods to the value of 248,000,0001., a population of 42,000,000, in 
order merely to retain the same relative position, will have to export 
goods to the value of nearly 282,000,000/. A population of 42,000,000 
in 1903 did actually export goods to the value of 290,000,000/. ; but 
this absolute increment of 42,000,000/. will thus be seen, relatively 
to the population, and practically, to sink to an increment of 8,000,0001. 
only. Having given this warning to the reader against over-hasty 
conclusions, we will now consider more in detail the situation which 
has just been outlined. 


IV 
CLASSIFIED EXPORTS COMPARED WITH CORRESPONDING IMPORTS 


Of all the British industries that produce goods for export, the 
textile group—cotton, wool, linen, silk, and jute—is beyond all com- 
parison the greatest. One of the main themes of the tariff-reformer 
is the unsatisfactory condition of this group. One of the main conten- 
tions of the Free-traders is that in this respect their opponents are 
wrong. Mr. Chamberlain and his friends, they say, have managed 
to make out a spurious and illusory case, by taking the values of 
our textile exports in the early ‘seventies,’ which were no doubt 
greater than they have ever been subsequently; but these values 
were due to exceptionally inflated prices, and to other incidents 
arising out of the Franco-German war ; the volume of our textile trade, 
measured by normal standards, being much less then than it is now. 
If we are to make, they say, a fruitful comparison with our past years 
of prosperity, we ought to begin with some date subsequent to the 
year 1875. If we do this, we shall find that the history of our textile 
exports is a magnificent monument to the validity of free-trade prin- 
ciples. Now, with certain limits this criticism may be accepted as 
true. The inflated prices which prevailed during the early ‘ seventies,’ 
when the price of a yard of cotton cloth was to its present value as 
thirty-one to nineteen, render references to that period in many 
respects misleading. We will therefore say little of that period— 
what we do say having reference not to values but quantities—and 
we will mainly confine our attention to the years we have been just 
considering, supplemented by certain figures relating to the ten 
years preceding—namely, 1880-1889. We will begin with our exports 
of cotton, dividing them into two classes—woven cloth, and yarn ; 
and estimating them by two standards—namely, those of value and 
quantity. (For figures prior to 1889, see Mulhall, Dictionary of 
Statistics, pp. 158, 159.) 
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Cotton Cloth Yarn 


Millions of yds. Value Millions of Ibs. | Value 

! 
headin 7 a | 

| 


| £ 
1880 ; : ‘ ,t 57 216 | 18,000,000 
1887 ‘ ‘ ; ’ 51,000,000 251 19,000,000 
| 1889 : ‘ . 5, 58,000,000 252 
| 1903 : : ; 5, 66,000,000 150 


These figures have not been picked out with a view to representing 
the history of the cotton trade as less reassuring than it really is. 
On the contrary, those years have been chosen which a Free-trader 
would fix upon, who wished to present the facts in the most flattering 
light. Thus, though in 1880 the value of our cotton exports was 
higher than it has ever been since—viz. 75,000,000/., the quantities 
in 1887 were greater, though the value was 5,000,000/. less. A similar 
observation applies to 1889, when a further fall in total value was 
accompanied by a slight increase in quantity. From 1889 to 1903, 
the quantities (i.e. yards of piece goods plus lbs. of yarn) varied from 
5,252 millions in 1889 (which for purposes of comparison we may 
call 52) up to 55 and 56 in 1894 and 1899; and down to 49 and 48 in 
1897 and 1893, the total quantity for 1903 being somewhat less than 
that for 1889. If, neglecting quantities, we make our comparison in 
values, we shall find that out of the thirteen years between 1889 and 
1903, the total value of the exports in nine of them was less than it was 
in 1889, whilst it was greater in 1903 than in 1899 only in the pro- 
portion of 73 to 69, and was less than in 1880 in the proportion of 73 
to75. Let us, then, turn and twist the figures in any way we please, 
it is impossible to escape the fact that the value of our cotton trade 
has declined since 1880, whilst its volume, in spite of certain ups 
and downs, has remained practically the same from 1887 to 1903. 

As to woollen cloth and yarn, the case is even simpler. The value of 
exports in 1889 was 25,000,000/.; in 1903 it was 20,000,000/. The 
volume fell in the proportion of 311 to 232. 

Our linen exports, in point of value, were 5,700,000/. in 1890. 
In 1903 they were 5,500,000/. In volume, they fell in the proportion 
of 193 to 168. 

Our silk exports fell in value during the same period from 2,000,000/. 
to 1,600,000/. ; and in point of volume, in the proportion of 10 to 9. 
Our jute exports fell in value from 3,100,000/. to 2,500,000/.; and 
in volume, in the proportion of 299 to 257. 

The general result of the above facts is as follows : 

The total value of our export trade in all yarns and piece goods 
sank from 105,000,000/. in 1880, to 103,000,000/. in 1903. 

The total volume of the same trade (estimated in yards of piece 
goods plus lbs. of yarn) sank from 1889 to 1903 in the proportion of 
60 to 58. 
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(Let the reader who wishes to verify these facts turn to Statistical 
Abstract, Tables 43 and 44; or, for years prior to 1889, to Mulhall’s 
Dictionary of Statistics, edition 1902, articles Flax, Wool, Commerce, 
Manufactures, Cotton). 

Let us now turn to our metallic exports. Here we have a total of 
65,000,000/. for 1903, as against 58,000,000/. for 1889. The chaotic 
entries in the Statistical Abstract show, when analysed, that this 
increment is produced thus : 


Shows an 

increase of 
Pig and bar iron , ; ‘ , , , ; - 1,000,000 
Bar steel . ; . ‘ . ‘ : ‘ ; 900,000 
Galvanised plates . ‘ . . . . . 2,000,000 
Steam engines and locometives 8 : ; : : - 1,500,000 
Other machinery and implements . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 2,400,000 
Electrical apparatus . , . ‘ ‘ . . 1,200,000 
Scientific instruments. : , ‘ : . - 300,000 
Iron wire . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ , ; ‘ , : 800,000 
Tubes and pipes . ‘ : : ‘ ‘ - 1,000,000 
Manufactures of other seatebs ‘ R : ‘ ‘ . 1,000,000 


We here have a total increase of more than 11,000,000/.; but from 
this must be deducted a decrease in the three following industries : 
Rails, chairs and sleepers, 1,000,000/. ; tinned plates, over 2,000,000/. ; 
cutlery and hardware, nearly 1,000,000/.—the total decrease amount- 
ing to about 4,000,000/., and the net increase to 7,000,000I. 

To the increase in our coal exports—13,000,000/.—we will recur 
presently. The increments in the more important of the other indus- 
tries named are as follows: 


Show an 
increase of 


Preserved or prepared provisions . 7,000,000 
Cheap ready-made clothing, not inctadinn babeotns ery 2,000,000 
Chemicals, dyes, &c. ° . ' ; ‘ ‘ . 8,000,000 
Paper and stationery , , ’ . : , . 500,000 
Leather goods . ; . ; . ; . . . 200,000 


In seven other industries, whose total exports are worth less than 
any of the above—namely, manures, floorcloth, soap, tobacco, books, 
and grease—the relative increase is on the whole greater. Indeed, 
apart from textiles, the only important industries which show a 
positive decrease in exports are cutlery, haberdashery, glass and china. 
There are, however, other industries in which the increase has been 
so small, and so wholly out of proportion to the growth of the popula- 
tion and its demands, that, for the purpose of a comparison which we 
will now proceed to make, they deserve to be classed among the 
industries whose exports have positively declined. This is a com- 
parison between our exports in these and certain other trades, and our 
imports of corresponding kinds. The following table gives the falls 
and rises in 1903 as compared with 1889 : 
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Fall of Exports } Rise of Imports 


£ £ 
Haberdashery ‘ : : ; ; 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Cutlery . ‘ ; ° : . ; 1,000,000 700,000 
China . " ‘ , ; ; . 400,000 450,000 
Glass . . . ‘ ; ‘ 100,000 600,000 
Linen manufactures. : : ; 200,000 500,000 
Silk manufactures ’ . é . 1,100,000 500,000 
Rise of Exports 
Paper . : , ‘ ‘ . ° 500,000 2,800,000 
Leather goods , a . , ‘ 200,000 900,000 
Cotton goods. . ‘ ‘ , , 4,000,000 8,000,000 
Machinery, &c. ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 8,900,000 6,500,000 


These tables are not exhaustive. Their object is to point out to the 
inquirer the classes of facts which demand attention, if any opinion 
worth having as to the matters in question is to be arrived at, and to 
show him the way in which the requisite information is to be gained. 
The particular facts, however, which have been just set forth are 
typical, and actually comprise those that are most important. We 
will now consider what general moral is to be drawn from them. 


.V 
GENERAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FACTS AS ABOVE SUMMARISED 


In the first place—to repeat what I have said before—they convey 
a warning to the more extreme advocates of protection, who are apt 
to caricature the disease, in order to recommend their remedy for it. 
The more carefully the facts on which we have been dwelling are 
examined, the more clearly do they show that the industries of this 
country, as tested by our export and import trade, are absolutely 
(if we take them as a whole) advancing and not declining. There is, 
however, to a really ominous extent, an absolute decline or stagnation 
in certain individual industries. The absolute general7advance has 
not kept pace with the population; it thus constitutes a relative, 
though not an absolute, decline ; and the increase in the importation 
of many manufactured goods, of a kind which we manufacture and 
also consume ourselves, and which thus compete directly with” our 
own products, shows how the expansion of our industries, in respect 
of these, is checked. Thus, not only have our exports of cutlery 
fallen by 1,000,000/., but our imports have increased by 700,000/. 
Our exports of paper and stationery have increased by 500,0001. ; 
but our imports of these goods (which presumably we might make 
for ourselves) have increased meanwhile to nearly six times that 
amount. The only two manufacturing trades of any considerable 
volume which have, to a marked degree, increased faster than the 
population, are those of cheap ready-made clothing and prepared 
and preserved provisions, of which one shows an increase of 2,000,0001., 
the other of 7,000,000/., with no important increase of competing 
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imports to set against them. On the other hand, our metallic indus- 
tries, which are incomparably greater than either of the two preceding, 
exhibit, like the provision trade, an increase of 7,000,000. only ; 
whereas, merely to have kept pace with the population, the increase 
should have been almost 8,000,000. At the same time, whilst our 
metallic exports have increased by one-eighth only, our imports of 
foreign manufactures have increased by 300 per cent. When we 
come to the great textile industries, we are, more directly than we are 
in the metallic, confronted by two alternatives. We must measure 
them either by quantity or by value. If we measure our cotton 
exports by value, we shall find that cotton piece goods and yarn were, 
in 1903, greater in value by 4,000,000/. than they were in 1889, and 
greater by 3,000,000/. than they were in 1887; they were less by 
2,000,000/. than they were in 1880; whilst if we estimate them in 
terms of quantity—namely, lbs. of yarn and yards of cloth—though 
considerably greater than they were in 1880, they were in 1903 some- 
what less than they were in 1889, and almost exactly equal to what 
they were in 1887. That is to say, their value has fallen during a 
period of twenty-four years, and their value hasbeen practically 
stationary for a period of eighteen years. Our other textile exports 
have, as has been said already, so fallen since 1889, in value and 
quantity alike, that there has been in both respects a net decrease 
on the whole ; and there has meanwhile been an increase in the corre- 
sponding imports as follows : Cotton goods, 3,000,000. ; linen goods, 
500,000/. ; silk, 500,000/. ; jute goods, 700,000/., since 1897 (not pre- 
viously distinguished in the Statistical Abstract from raw material) ; 
and in woollen goods, 3,000,000]. (This last increase has been 
ingeniously hidden by the compilers of the Statistical Abstract, who 
have, for the year 1903, transferred 3,044,000/., included in the 
previous woollen returns, to another heading altogether—namely, that 
of Apparel.) The significance of the facts just stated, with regard 
both to textile and metallic exports, will be better understood if we 
present in a tabular form the whole value of the corresponding imports, 
not merely their increase. The figures refer to the year 1903. 


— | Value of all Exports | Value of all Imports 
£ | £ 
Cotton piece goods . . : 66,000,000 5,800,000 
Yarn » ‘ . J 7,000,000 140,000 
Woollen piece goods, &c. : 15,000,000 12,000,000 
Yarn ; ; ; b 4,000,000 2,000,000 
Silk piece goods. ‘ ; 1,400,000 12,000,000 
Yarn . ° ‘ , 250,000 550,000 
Linen goods . : : ; 5,500,000 800,000 
Yarn ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ 800,000 1,000,000 
Jute piece goods. . . 2,000,000 2,300,000 
Yarn ; ‘ . . 5,000,000 Not distinguished 
Metallic goods : 5 65,000,000 13,000,000 (not ores) 


China, glass, paper, and leather | 
goods (gloves excluded) . 8,600,000 10,800,000 
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The value of the above exports is about 190,000,000/.; that of 
the corresponding imports is about 60,000,000/. Let us reconsider 
the significance of both sets of figures. 

The exports just mentioned form two-thirds of the whole, and are 
typical of it. If the above figures relating to them are compared 
with those for 1889, they illustrate afresh the broad general fact 
already insisted on—namely, that, though since 1889 our exports 
have increased by the large total of 42,000,000/., this absolute increase, 
if compared with the increase of our population, sinks to a relative 
increase of not more than 8,000,000/. Further, of this nominal 
increase of 8,000,000/., about 4,000,000/. was made up of ships, which 
were not included amongst our exports until a very few years ago. 
If, therefore, the figures for 1903 are to be compared with those for 
1889, ships must be excluded from the later year as they were from 
the earlier. The relative increase in our exports will accordingly 
sink from 8,000,000]. to 4,000,000/. And now, in connection with 
this, a further fact must be noted. Of the absolute excess of imports 
for 1903 over those for 1889, 13,000,000]. consisted of an increase 
in our exports of coal. In other words, apart from this increase in 
our coal exports, the relative total increase of 4,000,000]. would 
transform itself into a relative total decrease of 9,000,000/. We 
will not insist, as certain tariff-reformers have mistakenly done, that 
coal is a raw material, and represents a lower form of industry than 
manufactures. The principal value of coal resides in the industry 
which extracts it, just as the principal value of engines resides in the 
industry that makes them. What makes the case of coal peculiar 
is that it is, to a unique degree, an exhaustible and irreplaceable 
product ; and that in proportion as we rely on our coal exports to 
make good a decline in others, we are relying on an export which will 
not only exhaust itself, but will deprive us of our means of producing 
our other exports also. Relatively, then, to the population, our exports 
from 1889 to 1903 have, to say the best of them, been little better 
than stationary ; and it is only by an enormous increase in this most 
dangerous export, coal, that they have been saved from a relative 
decline of about 3} per cent. 

The optimists of Free Trade, however, are accustomed to take 
refuge in vague statements, which, on the whole, have nothing but 
conjecture to support them, to the effect that, even if our export trade 
should be declining, our home trade is increasing, which, after all, is 
the great thing. Let us turn to the table of imports which has just been 
given, and ask how far it bears out comfortable statements such as these. 

Does the home trade in cotton increase? To speak roughly, the 
home consumption of cotton goods is about a third of the goods 
exported. We may put its present value at some 22,000,000/. How 
can we suppose that this has any tendency to increase when the 
quantity of home products consumed in this country has to be supple- 
mented by imports of foreign cotton goods, to the value of 5,300,000/. ? 
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In the woollen trade the home consumption has always been 
greater in proportion.to the exports than in the cotton trade ; but 
while our exports of woollen goods have fallen, what sign is there 
that the home demand for them is increasing? An answer to this 
question is to be found in the fact that nearly half the woollen goods 
we consume are the products of foreign looms. The value of these 
woollen goods was, in 1903, 12,000,000/. ; and this sum, as compared 
with the consumption in 1889, shows not only an absolute increase, 
but an increase relative to the - opulation. 

As to the home trade in metallic goods, it will be enough to say 
here that, whatever we may make for ourselves, there is a yearly 
increase in the quantity which we import from other countries. Our 
exports during fifteen years have, relatively to the population, not 
quite held their own. Our imports of these substitutes for home- 
made commodities have meanwhile trebled themselves. 

The other goods mentioned in our table tell the same story. The 
home market is so far from expanding that (except in the case of 
jute manufactures) there is increasing room and demand for goods 
that are made abroad. 

Our table, which is far from complete, shows that foreign goods 
enter this country to the value of 60,000,000/., the majority of which 
goods might presumably be made at home, and to stimulate the home 
manufacture of which is the tariff reformer’s object. 

As I said at starting, it has not been my object in this paper to 
exhibit Protection as a remedy for the industrial maladies from which 
this country is suffering. I have only sought to show that, apart 
from all the exaggerations and hasty statements of alarmists, maladies 
do exist which, when reduced to their smallest proportions, are of a 
grave character already, and, if not dealt with in time, threaten to 
become graver; and that even should we concede for the moment 
that the remedies of the Protectionist are ridiculous, the optimism of 
the Free-traders is more ridiculous still. 

Free-traders have lately been making much of the increase in 
certain exports during the past eighteen months. That the very 
party which has so consistently emphasised the worthlessness of 
single-year comparisons should now resort to them in an exaggerated 
form, is an illustration of the weakness rather than the strength of 
their position ; but I cannot enter further on this point here. There 
is another point, yet more important, which must be reserved for 
future treatment. Free-traders insist that the export trade of the 
country must be prosperous, because there is an increase in our imports, 
and there can (so they say) ‘be no exporting without importing.’ 
A more childish and ludicrous fallacy than this it is impossible to 
imagine. I have exposed it before; I hope shortly to do so again. 


W. H. Mattock. 
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Ir naturally gives me great satisfaction to find that the views I ex- 
pressed in this Review last month have been repeated with far greater 
authority and power by the acknowledged Leader of the Liberal 
Party. In his recent speech at Portsmouth Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman gave his adhesion to the foreign policy of Lord Lansdowne 
and his followers will have observed the grounds on which he rested 
his approval. It was not, he said, because he believed in the principle 
of continuity. The sooner a bad foreign policy was changed the better. 
It was because he believed Lord Lansdowne’s policy to be sound, wise, 
and Liberal. Nothing could have been clearer, more definite or more 
explicit than his language. No Englishman, whatever his politics, 
no foreigner, whatever his feelings towards this country, will be able 
again, truthfully or credibly, to say that if a Liberal Government 
came into office the French understanding or the Japanese Alliance 
would be less cordially promoted and sustained. If, not through any 
weight which belongs to my opinion, but through the influence exer- 
cised by this Review, I have been able to assist in producing such a 
result, I feel that I have done something for Liberalism, and some- 
thing for the public good. , 

Although foreign affairs have thus been removed from the sphere 
of controversial politics, there are many other subjects which divide 
parties acutely enough. For the moment, however, they have all 
been superseded by the singular crisis within the Cabinet itself. ‘this 
crisis has, so far as | am aware, no historical parallel from which 
practical guidance can be drawn. When Mr. Chamberlain resigned 
the Colonial Office two years and a half ago, it was arranged that he 
and the Prime Minister should work together from dificrent platforms 
for the attainment of a common end. As a pledge of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s sincerity, and a guarantee of Mr. Balfour’s good faith, the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer, which had not hitherto been regarded 
as a good example for the application of the hereditary principle, 
was conferred upon Mr. Chamberlain’s son. That excellent young 
man, in whom there is no guile, has since conscientiously administered 
a Cobdenite system of finance, though not concealing his opinion 
1028 
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that under its pernicious influence we have already lost our trade in 
iron, and are rapidly losing our trade in cotton. After all, his father 
says so, and it would not be right that he should look beyond his father. 
But his father has lately been saying some other things. Mr. Chamber- 
lain is tired of looking on. Posterity is all very well, but what has 
posterity done for him? To use his own elegant phrase, le is a champion 
hustler, whose motto has always been large profits and quick returns. 
Soon after his holiday he broke out at Birmingham, and announced 
that the Session of 1905 had been a humiliating one. He said nothing 
of it at the time. But subsequent reflection, or the waters of Aix, 
or the rather too straightforward language of Lord Londonderry, 
have brought it out. The Prime Minister replied at Newcastle to 
this singular and rather belated attack with surprising meekness. 
He had not, he said, run away from the House of Commons because 
he was afraid of his opponents, but because he was afraid of his 
friends. I am not aware that any other theory of his action had 
ever been held. But Mr. Balfour might have remembered that 
Mr. Chamberlain was a very bad man to run away from. He might 
also have taken to heart a remarkable saying of Mr. Gladstone, the 
embodiment of Parliamentary courage. ‘Anyone can stand up 
to his opponent,’ said Mr. Gladstone ; ‘give me the man who can 
stand up to his friends.’ It is because he could do that that 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman now leads the Liberal party, and 
has a party to lead. After this rather pitiful apology Mr. Balfour 
made a pathetic appeal. What, he asked, was the use of Unionists 
if they could not unite? Free Trade was the enemy. Let them 
join in cursing Cobden and they could settle details afterwards at 
comfortable leisure. But this would not do for Mr. Chamberlain. 
It was not good enough. No half-measures for him. Taxes, more 
taxes, must be clapped on at once. When people are perishing for 
want of taxation, it is idle mockery to offer them a mere hope of 
preference in the future. They want more taxes at once, and if 
Mr. Chamberlain should be returned to power they would have them 
with # vengeance. His scheme would at once raise an enormous 
revenue from foreign goods (?), and entirely exclude them from com- 
peting in the markets at home with the produce of honest British 
labour. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s second speech, delivered at Bristol, is not, I 
believe, regarded by pedantic students of economic science as logically 
coherent in all its parts. But it has had more immediate effect than 
the Wealth of Nations itself. It has led the Prime Minister, in time- 
honoured jargon, to reconsider his position. Some of his most faithful 
supporters in the Press urge him to resign forthwith. Others advise 
him to dissolve Parliament as soon as possible after the New Year. 
If he should take the second course, the most hostile critic would not 
have a word tosay. It would be a straightforward, manly, honourable 
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step, and, whatever might be the result, Mr. Balfour would have no 
cause for self-reproach. January is the best month in the year for 
@ general election, because the register is new and the largest number 
of qualified electors can vote. If, on the other hand, Mr. Balfour 
resigns, it can only be because his Cabinet is at sixes and sevens. 
There is no precedent, and, what is more important, there can be no 
excuse, for a Minister with a majority in the House of Commons, 
himself in good health, with the prerogative of dissolution in his 
hands, abandoning his post. The Times has quoted the case of Lord 
Melbourne in 1834. But Lord Melbourne was dismissed. It may be 
that he invited dismissal by too candidly acquainting the King with 
the difficulties which Lord Althorpe’s removal from the House of 
Commons made. But dismissed he was; and if he had gone down 
to Windsor to resign without saying a word to any of his colleagues, 
which is the alternative theory, he would have been guilty of the 
grossest treachery to them. Such a thing is inconceivable, and so is 
an unconstitutional exercise of power by the present King. The 
idea that the resignation of a Prime Minister, which puts an end to 
the Government, can be the sole act of the Minister himself is a wild 
paradox indeed. Mr. Morley’s Life of Gladstone, not a very recondite 
source of information, will show that the alternative of resigning or 
dissolving was submitted by Mr. Gladstone to his colleagues after the 
defeat of the Irish University Bill in 1873, and of the Home Rule Bill 
in 1886. Mr. Balfour’s motive for resigning on the present occasion 
is said to be that Mr. Chamberlain has more influence with the Con- 
servative party (a Unionist party without the Duke of Devonshire, 
Lord Goschen, and Lord James seems absurd) than himself, and ought 
therefore to lead it. If this be so, the logical consequence seems clear, 
and the new Prime Minister should be Mr. Chamberlain. This is 
rather a delicate matter. The opinion of a great statesman with long 
practical experience of affairs is worth on such a question far more 
than any book on what they call constitutional law. Sir Robert Peel 
said in the House of Commons that the choice of a new Minister was 
the one spontaneous act of the Crown. In performing it the Sovereign 
was not bound to take the advice of the retiring Minister, or of any 
other person whatsoever. Anyone for whom the King sends becomes, 
according to Peel, responsible for his Majesty’s act in sending for him. 
Would Mr. Chamberlain accept? If he did not, he would forfeit his 
reputation as the strong man who knows his own mind and is not 
afraid of consequences. If he did, he could, I suppose, reckon upon 
the whole of the present Cabinet except Lord Londonderry, Lord 
Salisbury, and Lord Stanley, unless, indeed, Mr. Gerald Balfour, who 
can split a hair as well as most men, perceives some subtle distinction 
between his brother’s policy and Mr. Chamberlain’s. Free-traders, 
at all events, need not trouble themselves about these distinctions 
without a difference. I trust that I am not unduly suspicious in 
Vor, LVIII—No. 346 8X 
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believing it not impossible that the whole of this performance between 
the ostensible rivals may have been privately rehearsed. It may 
conceivably be the opinion of those best qualified to judge that Mr. 
Chamberlain as Premier would excite more enthusiasm among Pro- 
tectionists than Mr. Balfour could, and bring more voters to the 
polls. If, however, he were to take office in present circumstances, he 
would run the risk of being a more transient embarrassed phantom 
than Lord Goderich himself. 

Some think that the King might send for Lord Rosebery as. the 
only man who has been Prime Minister before. This does not seem 
to me a compliment. Lord Rosebery has had a most successful 
campaign in Cornwall, delighting his audiences with his vivacity and 
wit. But he has not been a leader since 1896, and he has repeatedly 
disclaimed the wish to resume his former position. He prefers greater 
freedom and less responsibility. When a gentleman makes a state- 
ment, it is usual to believe him, and for my part I cannot help thinking 
the custom a good one. 

About the feeling of the Liberal party there can be no doubt. 
Even those who have not always agreed with him respect the courage, 
the patience, the imperturbable temper, the unswerving fidelity to 
principle, which throughout his public life, and especially for the 
last five years, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has displayed. If 
Mr. Balfour resigns office instead of dissolving Parliament, he will 
lose the confidence of many who might otherwise have supported 
him. For a Government with a majority of seventy in the House of 
Commons to confess that it cannot go on is an exhibition of pusillan- 
imity seldom equalled, and never surpassed. Mr. Balfour’s object 
in adopting that alternative could only be to put his successors in a 
difficulty, or, as the vulgar say, in a hole. But paltry dodges of this 
sort never pay. The public are not fools, and see through them at 
once. Everybody knows that Mr. Balfour’s proper course is to 
dissolve, and, if he did not, would say simply that he funked. There 
is only one imaginable contingency in which such a trick might succeed, 
and that is if the Liberal leader hesitated to accept office. That 
would indeed be fatal. Ever since May 1903, Liberal members of 
Parliament, Liberal candidates, Liberal newspapers have been calling 
for an immediate dissolution in order that the country might say 
whether Free Trade should be abandoned and a protective tariff 
revived. The new Minister would, of course, be able to dissolve 
Parliament so soon as the new register came into operation upon the 
Ist of January. To let such a golden opportunity slip would be 
‘showing the white feather,’ as Mr. Gladstone called it, the one 
political offence that Englishmen never pardon. Fifty ingenious 
excuses would not make the slightest impression upon the average 
elector. He would simply say, ‘ They daren’t,’ or ‘They can’t,’ and 
draw his own conclusions. , Two instances may be quoted on the 
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other side. Lord John Russell failed to form a Government when 
Sir Robert Peel resigned in 1845. Mr. Disraeli would not even attempt 
it when Mr. Gladstone resigned in 1873. Neither Russell nor Disraeli 
appeared to suffer in consequence. The Whig Government of 1846 
lasted for more than five years, and the Conservative Government of 
1874 for more than six. But the circumstances of both cases were 
very Cifferent from the present state of things. If Peel could have 
kept his Cabinet together, he would have proposed and carried the 
abolition of the Corn Laws without resigning at all. This would 
undoubtedly have been a very strong step—the most complete sub- 
ordination of party to country since party government began. Peel’s 
justification is that he believed, if he did not know, that he could 
force Free Trade through the House of Lords, and that the Whigs 
could not. He gave up his original design because the Duke of 
Wellington was hostile and Lord Stanley actually left the Cabinet. 
Lord John Russell did his best to form an administration, and was 
only prevented by the obstinate refusal of Lord Grey. Lord Grey 
was the staunchest of Free-traders. But he would not then join a 
Government in which Lord Palmerston was Foreign Secretary, and 
the Foreign Office was the only place which Palmerston would take. 
Through the indiscretion of Macaulay the facts came out, and Lord 
John was exonerated from blanie. There was no General Election 
for a year and a half, until the Whigs had been in for a year, and the 
details of the transaction were half forgotten. But, nevertheless, 
throughout the Parliament of 1847, which sat till 1852, the Whigs 
were dependent upon the support of the Peelites. The parallel of 
1873 is a closer one, because Disraeli definitely refused to accept 
office, though he could have dissolved Parliament at once. He had 
defeated the Liberal Government in the House of Commons on the 
Irish University Bill, because on that question, and on that alone, he 
had received some Liberal support. The victory was not due in any 
way to him. The Bill had excited the animosity of many English 
Liberals, and of some Irish Catholics. Neither Mr. Disraeli nor his 
followers had been demanding a dissolution, and the mere fact of 
voting against a Bill which they thought bad did not make them 
candidates for office. The moral authority of the present Government 
to remain in power after propounding a new fiscal policy has been 
challenged by the present Opposition from the first, and almost every 
by-election has added to the force of the plea. If their leaders were 
to say now that the time was inconvenient, they would expose them- 
selves to the ridicule that kills. 

What the consequences of refusal would be I do not pretend to say. 
In 1845 Peel resumed office, and retained it till June 1846, when he 
was beaten in the House of Commons, on an Irish Coercion Bill, by a 
combination of Protectionists and Repealers. There was no appeal 
to the country till the summer of 1847. In 1873 Gladstone, who had 
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resigned on the 13th of March, continued to be Prime Minister for 
the remainder of the Session, and suddenly dissolved Parliament in 
January 1874, when, no doubt, the Conservatives obtained a large 
majority. In neither case, it will be observed, was there any immediate 
dissolution. In both the retiring Minister came back on the principle, 
enunciated by the Duke in 1845, that ‘ the Queen’s [or King’s] govern- 
ment must be carried on.’ Mr. Balfour might of course dissolve in 
January if his opponents declined to succeed him. If he did so, he 
would be certain to say that he was the only possible Minister, and a 
number of people would believe him. 


He that will not when he may, 
When he will, he shall have nay. 


A homely familiar couplet, with a vast amount of sense in it. It is 
so simple and obvious as to be quite beneath the notice of those 
‘representative Liberals’ not Liberal representatives, who have 
the pleasure on these occasions of reading their names in the evening 
papers. After all, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is not fond of 
shirking or of running away. Those who do not wish to serve under 
him are as free as the rest of their fellow-countrymen. The gaps 
would soon be filled. Mark Pattison may not have been thinking 
of public life, but he uttered words upon which all politicians should 
meditate when he said, ‘Take the estimate you set upon yourself 
in your most depressed moments, extract the cube root of it, and 
you will find your real value in the world.” The vain and the vulgar 
are always making themselves ridiculous because they forget that 
truth or do not know it. Simple and natural people, like the Leader of 
the Opposition, stick to their work and do their duty, and in the long 
run the laugh is always on their side. If there is one reason stronger 
than another for the universal regret whic’ Lord Spencer’s illness has 
evoked from all sorts and conditions of men, it is that in the loyal 
discharge of public obligations he never thought of himself. When 
Lord Spencer was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in the darkest days of 
1882, he had arranged to do business at the Castle, and ride back to 
the Viceregal Lodge in the Phoenix Park. When the time came 
for him to leave the Castle, he was told that there was a dangerous 
crowd in the streets and that he had better wait for a carriage with 
an escort of soldiers. He replied that he never changed his plans, and 
in the face of the crowd he mounted his horse. The result was curious. 
As the Lord-Lieutenant rode slowly between threatening ranks there 
was a spontaneous cheer. The people detested his policy and the 
Government of which he was a member, but they respected a man. 
This, be it remembered, was after the murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke. 

The wiseacres tell one, or at least one hears them saying, that it 
would be much easier to form a Government after a general election. 
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I daresay it would. It would have been much easier for Lord Spencer 
to wait for his carriage, and he could always have said that it was 
wrong to expose so valuable a life as his own. But I do not think 
that these fluent philosophers realise how sick the man in the street 
is of dodges, and moves, and counter-moves, and cliques and coteries, 
and holes and corners, and wirepulling, and intrigue. The feeling 
amounts to physical nausea. Since the month of May 1903 it has 
been impossible to extract from the Prime Minister of this country a 
plain answer to a plain question, or even a statement of what he means 
by Free Trade. So far as the public can judge, so far as the con- 
stituencies can express their opinion, they want to turn him out at 
once, and his colleagues also. If Mr. Arnold-Forster be right in saying 
that his opponents are the friends of the enemies of the people of 
England, then the people of England are the friends of their own 
enemies. John Bull has a tingling sensation in his right toe. He 
wants what the French call maison nette, and we call a clean sweep. 
A half-sheet of notepaper has become a symbol for concentrated 
ambiguity, packed shuffling, which Mr. Balfour has failed to extenuate 
by shuffling the pack. ‘Stand not upon the order of your going, 
but go at once.’ But there is coming as well as going. One set of 
Ministers cannot go unless another set are ready to come. If they 
were not ready, the public would be as much disgusted with them 
as with their predecessors, and might possibly come to the conclu- 
sion that party was humbug. That arcanum imperié should be left 
to stand in its proper darkness. Lord Salisbury, who was not always 
a very bold man, did not hesitate for a moment to take office in 1895. 
If he had, he would, like the proverbial woman, have been lost. He 
formed his Government, and then at once dissolved. ‘My lords,’ 
he said from his place in Parliament, ‘our policy is dissolution.’ 
Dissolution is not a policy, perhaps. But it was enough ; it served, and 
the majority thus obtained lasted, with the help of a war, for no less 
a time than ten years. Had Lord Salisbury drawn back, the result 
would in all probability have been very different indeed. If Lord 
Rosebery had gone to the country, instead of going under, many 
Liberal seats might have been saved. 

The end of Lord Rosebery’s progress through Cornwall was char- 
acteristically unexpected. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman told his 
constituents in the Stirling Burghs a few nights ago that he adhered 
to the opinions on the Irish question which he expressed in 1886 and 
1893. Lord Rosebery calls this holding up a banner, and says that 
it is a banner under which he will not serve. Few things in politics 
are more mischievous than metaphors. Sir Henry did not say that 
he should feel it his duty to introduce a Home Rule Bill in the next 
Parliament, or that the next Government ought to consist entirely 
of Home Rulers. He simply declared that he had not changed his 
mind since the death of Mr. Gladstone. Lord Rosebery has, for 
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reasons which appear to him sufficient. But he can hardly mean 
to suggest that every Liberal Minister should in future be required to 
renounce Home Rule. He might as well insist upon approval of the 
policy which led to the South African War. That Home Rule in 
Mr. Gladstone’s sense, Home Rule which involves the restoration of 
an Irish Legislature, can be adopted by the next Parliament is out 
of the question. Mr. Chamberlain has made it impossible by raising 
an issue which takes precedence of it and must be decided first. If 
there were no other obstacle, it is absolutely certain that the House of 
Lords would throw out any Home Rule Bill which had not been in 
its main features approved by a majority of British electors. Thus the 
subject is not within the range of practical politics unless, indeed, all 
parties should agree to a constitutional settlement. The presence of 
Sir Antony MacDonnell at Dublin Castle suggests the sort of adminis- 
trative reform which a Liberal Government might in the near future 
carry out. Meanwhile it is a strange ground of complaint against a 
responsible statesman that he holds a conviction which he held twenty 
years ago. Free Trade is a good deal older than that, and yet adhesion 
to it does not show incapacity for moving with the times. If it was 
a mistake to adopt Home Rule in 1886, and stand by it for ten years, 
the mistake was so tremendous as to be a source of penitence rather 
than pride. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is impenitent. But in 
enunciating a principle he is not drafting a Bill. The first and great 
question for the country to decide is between a tariff for private 
interest and a tariff for public revenue. If taxes are good things in 
themselves, and foreign trade is an unnecessary evil, Mr. Chamberlain 
has proved his case. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Lord 
Rosebery agree in thinking otherwise, much as they may differ about 
Home Rule. 


HERBERT PAUL. 


Erratum. 


In the article in the November number on ‘Germany and War Scares in 
England,’ by Karl Blind, there is, on p. 704, line 27, a misprint which wholly 
alters the meaning. Instead of ‘ He is one noted,’ etc., read ‘ It is one noted.’ 


Lhe Editor of Tat NineTeents Century cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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